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" MACAULAY. 


Few people have less right than 
ourselves to throw stones at our 
neighbours who may chance to enter- 
tain strong political opinions. Our 
own views upon these subjects are 
sufficiently well known. Let .us 
thank Heaven, whatever may be- the 
uncertainties of modern times, no 
one can entertain any doubt as to the 
principles of Maga. Our trumpet has 
never given forth an uncertain sound ; 
and from our golden age, with its 
Ambrosial Nights, unto this ordi 
to-day, which has only political arti- 
cles, and knows not the inspiration 
either of Christopher or his Shep- 
herd, our worst enemy cannot accuse 
us of indifference in the affairs of the 
State. Far be it from us to detract 
from the glory of political writers. 
Politics perhaps, of all other pursuits, 
has the greater certainty of attract- 
ing minds of superior power and 
superior training. A great poet, a 
great philosopher, a great man of 
science, is, in most cases, the one 
man of his time ; but in the political 
world —let us speak without - 
tiality, forgetting for once both Jobs 
and the discoverer of the same— 
every age of English history has found 
a little circle of the best men of 
their generation. Her Majesty's 
Ministers and Her Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion, even when there happens to 
be no single man of genius amongst 
them, are still invariably good re- 
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presentatives of the highest intelli- 
gence of their time : so far from ob- 
jecting to political writing, do we 
not give the sanction of our pages, 
the warmth of our applause, to the 
same? But to be a politician of 
high celebrity—to hold a special re- 
tainer for a special party, and to 
have an undenied and undeniable 
bias—are not, in our opinion, first 
requisites, or even desirable qualifica- 
tions for a historian. 

And we love Art. That pictur- 
esque and vivid apprehension which 
represents the ‘past to us, in its fall 
glow of life and sunshine, bright, 
strange, and novel in its far antiquity, 
but as human and as b as we, 
is, as we hold it, a very high endow- 
ment: Picture-making, one way or 
another, is about the most univer- 
sally attractive of human accomplish- 
ments ; and the man who, with no 
better instrument than 4 pen, can 
make suns shine, and winds blow— 
can build old houses out of their 
ruins, populate old streets out of the 

ves that are forgotten — make 

orses prance and soldiers charge, 
and colours wave before our ¥: 

eyes, is a wonderful magician, | 
has in his possession a power scarce- 
ly to be exaggerated. But Art has 
its disadvantages like every other 
accomplishment belonging to man. 
The clear, cool light which falls alike 
upon everything, though it answers 
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very well for common uses, does not 
answer for a picture; and an ad- 
mirable gift in “ composition,” and 
the ablest mystery of chiaroscuro, 
though they may be the making of 
an Academician, are not, to our 
thinking, any more than politics, 
first necessaries for the man who 
aspires to become the biographer of 
a nation. A painter may par- 
doned who arranges his group of 
historical personages with a clearer 
eye for light and shadow than for 
bare reality, and fact which is not 
always picturesque; but the same 
license is certainly not to be granted 
to the historian who aspires to de- 
cide the character of our fathers, and 
to guide the judgment of our chil- 
dren. 

No history, we suppose,, ever writ- 
ten or published, pretending to be a 
history, and not a romance or a 
poem has ever reached or approached 
the extent of popularity attained by 
Mr. Macaulay. A book which has 
been read by almost every person in 
the three kingdoms pretending to 
intelligence, canvassed b, almost 
every periodical which ever touches 
upon literature, and discussed in 
every circle where books are loved 
or known—must be something of 
different mettle from those histo- 
ries which we have all read under 
pressure of conscience as a duty 
or a necessity. Without the posses- 
sion of great and remarkable qualities, 
the ear of the public, let the superior 
classes abuse it ever so heartily, never 
is or can be gained to such an extent 
as this. It used to be told, with 
wonder and admiration, that Dr. 
Chalmers’s Astronomical Discourses, 
the most popular work-of the most 

pular man in Scotland, kept pace 
in its sale with one of the best novels 
of our greatest novelist. That was 
marvellous enough ; but Mr. Maeau- 
lay’s  saggonte volumes have, we un- 
derstand, outnumbered the first 
monthly issue of the new story of the 
popular favourite, which scarcely any 
one is too poor to buy. That is a 
still more remarkable circumstance— 
for there is neither the overmastering 
fervour of religious feeling,. nor the 
warmth of party spirit to give ficti- 
tious interest to the volumes of Mr. 

Macaulay. The Whigs, who occupy 
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so large a space in his History, are 
now only to be found in a few noble 
houses, where the name is heredftary, 
and in a few provincial towns, where 
the old politicians hold by their old 
factions, unmoved by the general 
motion of the world. Pure Whiggism 
is perhaps scarcely strong enough to 
keep a periodical afloat, or force a 
amphlet into a second edition. It 
is not so feeble an influence as this 
which constrains all the world, the 
gay and the anxious, the learned and 
the unlearned, to devour the chroni- 
cles of the least agreeable period of 
English history more eagerly than 
ever a novel was devoured. And if 
it is not the prejudice of party, it is 
still less the irresistible wd universal- 
ly acknowledged force of ‘Truth 
which carries this book to its unri- 
valled eminence. Everybody reads 
— everybody admires— but nobod 
believes in Mr. Macaulay. This, whic 
is perhaps the most brilliant of all 
histories, seems about the least reli- 
able of any. We have not encoun- 
tered a single courageous individual 
among the multitude of its admirers, 
bold enough to vouch for it; yet no 
one reads less eagerly because it is 
difficult to find any one who has 
genuine faith in what he reads. This 
is a remarkable fact enough among 
the many remarkable facts which are 
characteristic of this generation. We 
British people, who were wont to 
take a much greater cognisance of 
the thing said than of the manner of 
saying it, having greatly changed our 
practice in recent times. We give 
up style in poetry, the true and natu- 
ral medium of melodious words, to 
worship style in prose. We are con- 
tent to be heartily cuffed right and 
left, to receive with meekness torrents 
of ill names, to hear our common 
opinions ridiculed, and our common 
tastes despised ; and so long as our 
castigator does it with a grace, or 
does it with force and quaintness as 
attractive as grace, not a word, ex- 
cept of admiration, says the long- 
suffering world. We read Mr. Ruskin, 
though his arrogance offends us at 
every page, and we do not agree with 
one out of a hundred of his opinions ; 
we read kim with applause, wonder, 
and enthusiasm, painfully finding out 
as a reason for the same that he 
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“makes people think,” whereas the 
truth is, he does not make ple 


think, but only makes beautiful sen- 
tences, admirable pictures, pen-and- 
ink sketches not to be surpassed. 
On exactly the same principle we 
deal with Mr. Macaulay. True, he 
utters a deliverance on the most in- 
adequate grounds, accepts unworthy 
testimony, falls into serious errors, 
and makes no attempt to correct 
the same. ‘True also that there is 
a general gloss of romance upon the 
surface of his work, and he gaims no 
genuine belief from any one; but 
what of that? No one else has ever 
written history in a style so clear and 
luminous ; no one before him has ever 
disclosed to us so brilliant and ani- 
mated a panorama, so lifelike a pre- 
sentation of the past. We sit at 
our ease in the elegant theatre, and 
the pictures unfold before us, group 
by group. We see the conspirators 
whispering apart; the vexed king 
musing in his closet; the statesmen, 
with jealous eyes upon each other, 
moving about the unhappy pawns 
and knights upon their magnificent 
chessboard ; sometimes a woman or @ 
child goes singing or weeping over 
the busy scene; sometimes the busi- 
ness pauses for a funeral procession or 
a public festival—sometimes a sudden 
gleam lights low upon some rural 
nook of country, where the peasants 
greet the unhappy Monmouth, or the 
smuggler receives the Prince in dis- 
guise. But wherever the scene may 
be, it is always full of animation, al- 
ways picturesque, never troublesome 
to the mind of the spectator. The 
exhibitor has prescience afar of the 
incipient yawn—and before it has 
time to begin, lo! the bell rings— 
the picture moves—the music changes 
—from the squabbles of the English 
Commons we are off by a leap to the 
grand wars of the Grand Monarque, 
and from the paltry treason of the 
Jacobite plots to the lofty courage of 
Londonderry, or the forlorn heroism 
of here and there an ideal Cavalier. 
Hitherto, to most eyes, the time of 
the Revolution has been a time of 
or. abstract and unattractive. 

r. Macaulay has but to lay his finger 
upon it, and we find it crowded and 
picturesque with men. 

But not such men as those of Eliza- 
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beth, or as those of the Common- 
wealth—the historian here has no 
such privilege. The dullest writer in 
existence can scarely withdraw the 
lustre from the name of a hero, or 
make a man of genius an uninter- 
esting lay figure. Pages which have 
no attraction otherwise, warm and 
glow when we but see,upon them 
such names as «oy we Essex, 
Bacon and Barleigh, S and 
Spencer, and the dullest words around 
it fire with the name of Cromwell, the 
inspiration of an age. The slowest 
imagination kindles in the atmosphere 
of magnificence, that great burst of 
English affluence and abundance which 
distinguishes the first; and a deeper 


interest still, loves and animosities’ 


almost personal, keep the later 
riod ae coll vivid, to us all. dat 
of the very names of either time we 
can make romances for ourselves. 

Bat who cares for Sunderland or 
Caermarthen, for Nottingham or 
Shrewsbury ?—whose heart burns 
within him even at thought of Wil- 
liam of Orange, or John of Marl- 
borough, though the one was a great 
king, and the other a great conqueror ? 
The time was the turning-point of 
modern history, but the men were 
the least interesting, the least notable, 
of all who have ever conducted the 
affairs of this nation. If we grant 
that William was a hero, we are 
obliged to add that he was of the 
coldest and least demonstrative of 
hero-kind—a man who drowns all 
enthusiasm in his intense Dutchness, 
as in one of the canals of his beloved 
land ; and Marlborough, though one of 
the greatest of conquerors, and 7 no 
means so black, we believe, as he is 
painted, did certainly lack that crown- 
ing touch of human sentiment— 
that half poetic, half chivalrous ele- 
ment, without which a great soldier 
never reaches to the heart of the 
spectators of his power. As for all 
the rest, though they worked for our 
welfare, wittingly and unwittingly, 
there is scarcely one among them who: 
is more to us than a mere actor 
in a historic scene. Without a single 
poet to glorify its exploits—with no 
romance to keep it fresh in our 
memory—with an interest almost 
entirely abstract, and no personal 


grace to mark the time—a historian 
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with an eye to the picturesque could 
not well have chosen a harder ground 
of experiment. Yet on this ground, 
dull, sombre, and unattractive, with 
these men, selfish, scheming, and un- 
scrupulous, Mr. Macaulay has ore 
the greatest literary triumph of his 
time. 

No thanks to his heroes—no thanks 
to his politics—all honour and praise 
to the vast powers of a Great Writer 
—an influence which we all ac- 
knowledge and do respectful homage 
to! Wedo not all agree with Mr. 
Macaulay—so far as we are aware, in- 
deed, no one entirely agrees with the 
accomplished historian—we repeat 
that we have not met with a single 
individual among his many admirers 
bold enough to stand up for him and 
do battle for his veracity. Various 
private individuals, we are convinced, 
are belied, and many national acts and 
national opinions misinterpreted, in 
these seductive volumes. Yet, let us 
not refuse to do full justice to a 
pictorial power unparalleled—a re- 
presentation of life more vivid and 
more impressive, perhaps, than any- 
thing of the same nature in our 
language. We are free to doubt 
whether Mr. Macalay has produced 
the History, or even a History which 
men may venture to depend upon ; but 
there cannot well be two opinions on 
the subject that he has produced the 
most popular Book of this time.. 

It is seldom that a historical writer 
comes into the field with so greata 
previous reputation, and one of a 
nature so likely to raise high expec- 
tations. Before a page of the History 
was written, the brilliant papers on 
Warren Hastings and Frederick the 
Great had raised a prophetical fervour 
of popular admiration; and all the 
youth among us, not too philosophical 
tor that stirring and martial strain of 
verse, had “charged for the golden 
lilies,’ and celebrated the hour when 
“brave Horatius kept the bridge.” 
The thrill and ardour of such verse, 
the lifelike and dramatic brilliancy 
of such historic sketches, were beyond 
all cavil and question. We do not 
remember to have heard of any very 
original views propounded by Mr. 
Macaulay, or of any work absolutely 
creative bearing his name. He fs not 
a_ poet, in spite of the evidence of 


these ballads; and neither by philo- 
sophy nor intuition has he access into 
that hidden heart of all things, where 
the grand joys and sorrows lie. But 
no man living, at least in our lan- 
guage, has made so sudden and 
great an illumination in the dall and 
hazy twilight of the past. It is not 
a sunshine in the shady place, but it 
is a light brilliant and clear and 
steady, throwing blacker shadows and 
fiercer reflections than the light of 
common day, yet securing beyond the 
reach of oblivion the scenes which 
it reveals. The effect is always ad- 
mirable in an artistic point of view— 
and so long as we keep to one scene, 
the effect is perfect. But it would be 
strange, with all the wonderful ad- 
vantages of this power of picture- 
making, if there was not some at- 
tendant drawback. The nature of 
a picture is to present one time, 
one moment, vith a more vivid and 
striking reality than any words can 
do; but to represent a moving cur- 
rent of human life, which is never 
still for a moment—a sky which 
clears with an instantaneous burst, 
and darkens to a thundery midnight 
in the twinkling of an eye—a man 
who is now in the light and now 
in the shadow, generous, ignoble, 
wretched, exultant, with a perpetual 
inconsistency which is only human, 
and neither epical nor artistic, is too 
much for a picture; consequently 
Mr. Macaulay’s sunbreaks are too 
bright, his shadows lie too heavily, 
his atmosphere is not sufficiently 
rapid in its variations. Perhaps it is 
from this reason that he is accused of 
dealing unjustly with so many indi- 
vidual actors in his great drama. The 
public is unreasonable. Pouring as it 
does through so many exhibition- 
rooms, the public is perfectly aware 
of the necessities of art; it knows, if 
it would but take time to think, that 
somebody must be in shadow, that 
the great lights of the picture must 
have something at once to intensify 
and to relieve them, and that some 
figures must turn their backs upor 
it, and some look dimly out of the 
background for the “ composition’s” 
sake. Yet knowing all this, the 
public, most unreasonable of task- 
masters, crazy for pictorial represen- 
tations, clamours at the same time 
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for universal justice—out upon the 
= we are half disposed, re- 
ecting upon all his difficulties, to 
declare at once that it is not the artist’s 
fault. 

There are great excuses for him at 
all events; and with his principal 
characters, we are bound to confess 
Mr. Macaulay does a great deal in 
the way of varying his lights and 
shadows, acknowledging the episodes 
of honesty in the man whom he dis- 
likes, and the episodes of meanness in 
his favourites. But with his second- 
ary characters, his Fox, his Penn, his 
Dartmouth, the historian takes no 
such pains. If he finds them in the 
shadow when his lantern - first 
gleams upon them, he takes special 
~ care to leave them there, and, we 
admit, seems to find a somewhat 
malicious pleasure in darkening the 
further shades of the portrait, in 
defiance of all critics and all proofs. 
There seems even a certain boyish 
gleam of mischief, in the persistence 
with which Mr. Macaulay sets down 
William Penn, and steadily ignores 
the disclaimer of his champion. We 
have no doubt this is a very improper 
way of dealing with the reputation 
of the famous Quaker—and doubt- 
less the accomplished historian him- 
self would give us small thanks for 
our opinion—yet we cannot resist a 
certain consciousness of fun in this 
encounter—in the somewhat clam- 
orous championship of Penn’s_bio- 
grapher, a 
Mr. Macaulay, who, taking no notice 
of the defence, only gives a punch the 
more, by way of self-justification, to 
the hatless head of the man of 

Whether an artist, on purely ar- 
istic principles, is at liberty thus to 
use the names and reputations of real 
persons is quite a different matter; 
and for our own part, we are free to 
declare that it would be extremely 
poor satisfaction to ourselves had our 
own grandfather come in fora share 
of this historical painting-out, to 
know that just at that point Mr. Mac- 
aulay needed a foil for some of his 
strong lights, and made it accord- 
ingly in the person of our respected 
ancestor. But we exonerate the his- 
torian altogether from malicious mo- 
tives. It is entirely for the sake 
of art, most courteous reader ; if it is 
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your grandfather, let us pray your 
patience. It is from no preposses- 
sion against you or yours,—no un- 
kindly prejudice towards the worthy 
old gentleman slumbering with perfect 
composure, careless of that can be 
said of him, in your family vault and 
picture- gallery. . The skilful blot 


upon your scutcheon is a mere exi- - 


gence of the studio. » Mr. Macaulay 
wanted a bit of shadow, and produced 
it—all for love and not a bit in malice 
—with the calmest feeling of indif- 
ference ‘towards all your dfathers, 
and the tenderest oar os an in- 
terested reader, for you. 

But with all Mr. Macaulay’s artist- 
ic powers, great as they are, we are 
by no means impressed with his 

wer of realising and presenting in- 

ividual character. It very often 
happens with him as with a novelist, 
who finds it easier to describe his 
heroes than to exhibit them in action. 
The short but elaborate onal ac- 
count and description, always strik- 
ing, effective, and epigrammatic, with 
which our historian introduces all his 
more remarkable characters to the 
reader, very often has the effect of 
confusing more than it enlightens us, 
—for the real actions.of the said per- 
sonages, as they make their appear- 
ance one by one, are often ittle 
in harmony with the dramatic epi- 
tome of character with which the 
story begins. Human character, after 


‘all, we are afraid; is not to be rounded 


into periods, and it is the rarest thing 
in the world to find a man with just 
that happy poise of faculties which 
suffices to — the polished balance 
of an antithesis. These bits of writ- 
ing by themselves look like admir- 
able historic sketches; but when the 
man comes after this deseription of 
him — sometimes bad, sometimes 
good, often indifferent, in no pomp of 
characteristic completeness, but with 
most unequal human footsteps, we 
are no longer able to receive, as a 
genuine portrait, the brilliant sketch 
of Mr. Macaulay. Epigrams, poetry, 


sparkling, and effective as they are, 
are much too perfect to be human,— 
and to describe men by means of these 
dazzling toys of rhetoric, is to lose 
sight of that grand human quality of 
incompleteness, which is, in fact, the 
greatest distinction of our race. We 
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acknowledge the peculiar temptation 
of historical writers, and of writers of 
that microcosmal history which is call- 
ed biography, to improve and com- 
lete the halting actions and imper- 
ect lives of their subjects; but the 
very attempt throws over the narra- 
tive an air of doubtfulness. We are 
sceptical by instinct of the truth of 
a portrait which can be drawn by an 
antithesis,—the chance seems too for- 
tunate to be real.. And when we hear 
an unhappy individual described thus, 
our faith wavers: “He was ortho- 
dox in belief, correct in morals, in- 
sinuating in address, a hypocrite, a 
mischief-maker, and a coward.” It 
may be all true—possibly the descrip- 
tion is bond fide and unimpeachable, 
but it does not look like it—such an 
epitome of mind and manners is a 

t deal too complete to recom- 
mend itself to any man’s experience. 
This is a sin against art. 

There is perhaps no man in ex- 
istence who can paint a crowd better, 
and few who can do it so well as our 
historian. The throng, the hum, 
the breaks and openings—the press 
in the midst, and the groups on the 
outskirts, are perfect and not to be 
amended; but supposing ourselves 
to be quite unacquainted with them 
beforehand, we should find it very 
hard work to make out and identify, 
with a few exceptions, the indivi- 
duals who figure foremost in the 
pages of Mr. Macaulay. There is 
or. instance Marlborough, for whom 
this writer seems to entertain a most 
hearty and unequivocal dislike. He is 
described in the author’s most telling 
and trenchant style, with an admira- 
ble balance of periods, and something 
which looks extremely like personal 
bitterness, He, ‘‘ who in the bloom 
of youth loved lucre more than wine 
or women, and at the height of great- 
ness loved lucre more than power 
or fame.” He, “who was not less 
distinguished by avarice and base- 
ness than by capacity and valour,” 
and whose life “will appear a 
prodigy of turpitude,” Jought, one 
would suppose, to leave a very 
visible impression upon the story 
which so distinguishes him. But 
we confess, though we trace his name, 
page after page, through these 


volumes, we are, at the end of them, 
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as ignorant of Marlborough as if no 
such person had ever lived or fought 
upon this crowded scene—we hear 
of him, but we do not see him. Mr. 
Macaulay is so good as to describe 
the great conqueror and “do for 
him;”’ but we never attain to a 
real glimpse of the man, nor are able 
to form for ourselves, a personal esti- 
mate of his qualities. / And Mary, who 
seems to move the heart of the his- 
torian to a positive tenderness—can 
any one gather any definite idea of 
her, from the pages of her panegyrist ? 
Our general impression is, from all he 
says, that she was rather good, a 
little foolish, and smiled. For our 
own part, glancing by chance into 
Mr. Burton’s History of Scotland, 
where, clever though the book is, 
there is no such graphic power as 
that of Mr. Macaula , We were sud- 
denly impressed with a clearer and 
more distinct identification of Wil- 
liam’s queen, than we could gain 
from all the praises of her professed 
champion. . And we acknowledge 
ourselves entirely confused among 
his crowd of statesmen, and filled 
with perplexity to know and to re- 
member which is which. So long as 
we keep in our mind’s eye the orato- 
rieal preface which introduces each 
to the public, we do tolerably well ; 
but when the crowd closes, and the 
interest grows— when there are 
stormy debates in the House of Com- 
mons, troubles among the peers, con- 
ferences in the Jerusalem Chamber 
between the belligerent houses, plots 
and rumors of plots — wars, and 
defeats, and victories — we find it 
entirely impossible to preserve the 
thread of identity. If some enter- 
rising publisher would collect these 
istorical sketches, these summaries 
and graphic descriptions of charac- 
ter, which occur throughout the 
book, whenever a new name appears 
upon the roll, and print them as a 
key and handbook for the readers of 
Mr. Macaulay, we should acknow- 
ledge ourselves greatly indebted. We 
commend our suggestion to the con- 
sideration of Messrs. Longman—be- 
sides all other advantages, there could 
not possibly be compiled a more bril- 
liant or attractive little book. 

These objections to the most 
famous work of the day, we take 
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entirely on the ground of art—which, 
we respectfully submit, is the real 
and primary standing-point from 
which to regard the performance of 
Mr. Macaulay. From beginning to 
end it is a grand moving picture, a 
dramatic representation glowing and 
gorgeous. . Charles Kean’s most 
perfect mise en scéne is not so daz- 
ling nor so lifelike as the combina- 
tions of our historian ; and we crave 
liberty to judge him first on the 

ound which he most evidently and 
tinctly occupies. We repeat our 
conviction that he is unrivalled asa 
painter of crowds—that his grouping 
is admirable, his composition superb. 
When he fails it is because this same 
crowd, picturesque and brilliant, 
hurries him away into its thronged 
and bewildering splendour; because 
he does not take time to distinguish 
the prominent individuals who give 
character and inspiration to it—and 
because he sometimes forgets that 
those terse and sparkling sayings 
which may be true of an Thar 
of men—the throng which, in its con- 
joint character, surrenders for the 
moment all individual identity — are 
not applicable to the one person who 
may lead and control the same. 
These are faults of execution; there 
is one grand error besides which lies 
deeper and is more universally per- 
vasive—it is that Mr. Macaulay is no 

t; he never comes at the heart. 
t is to “society” present that he 
expounds and presents the record of 
“society” past. These splendid 
groups — these dramatic combina- 
tions — this brilliant surface and 
front of things, is his true element. 
He knows his ground when it is 
parliaments and counsels, statesmen 
and princes with whom he has to 
deal ; but when he comes into a pri- 
mitive condition of life, our artist, 
though he carries it bravely, cannot 
choose but show a little bewilder- 
ment. Between the highest polish 
of his time, and the extreme savag- 
ery which forms so effective a con- 
trast with it, Mr. Macaulay scarcely 
touches upon any middle ground; 
and the human heart and common 


nature, which connect all classes, 
that touch which makes the whole 
world kin, is not within the power 
of this accomplished master of words 


Macaulay. 
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and colours. The Mendip miners on 
the borders of the marsh, wef 
with their steady, voiceless i 
bravery for poor wavering Mon- 
mouth, appear for an instant, and 
only for an_ instant, brightening 
through the miserable phantasmago- 
ria of that r attempt of weak 
ambition; and one feels instinctively 
that the remorseless statesman- 
ship of the Master of Stair, though 
he may not feel it quite proper to 
approve of it, - more of his- 
torian’s sympathy than the out 
homes and murdered cottagers of that 
r clachan of Glencoe. The suf- 
erers are poor creatures enough, 
claiming but a small amount of in- 
tellectual interest; but the poivy 
—the passionless cruel wisdom 
which Mr. Macaulay has once well 
described in his sketch of Machiavel, 
interests, in his own despite, a writer 
who is more learned in the crafts of 
state than in the pangs of nature. 
Primitive emotions, strong and un- 
demonstrative — the b basis of 
national life far down out of the 
reach of courts and council cham- 
yyy things beyond the handling 
of this historian. He escapes with 
an evident relief to the parliament- 
ary commotions with which he is 
familiar, and is well pleased to for- 
get in those admirable summaries of 
the debates of Lords and Commons, 
which fill so large a place in his last 
volumes, the less ble move- 
ments of the nation. His pen is a 
polished stylus, which loves the 
records of Senate and tribunal of 
state; but those dazzling pictures 
want the perfecting touch of genius, 
they have nothing to do with the 
heart. They are high art, but not 
the highest ; they want those human 
vignettes, those snatches of simple 
illustration which give truth and in- 
tensity to the broader picture, with- 
out diminishing by a hair's - breadth 
the interest - = drama. This sub- 
liming touch o tic power is 
seeder’: where- 
fore his pictures, so perfect in execu- 


tion, so fine in conception, do not, 
though possibly unequalled in their 


combination of powers, reach to the 
highest rank of art. 

e propose now, having given so 
much space to the artistic perfec- 
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tion of Mr. Macaulay’s very faseinat- 
ing books, a brief glance at the 
scene, the period, and the person- 
ages whom he has chosen to deal 
with. Afterwards, we will take a 
little pains to look into the — 
and justice of the historian in his 
treatment of these same personages 
—into the charges he has brought 
against them, and the defences set 
up in their behalf— defences which 
our historian himself, so far as we are 
aware, has not taken any notice of. 
T'o have false names, and dates of 
the time of Queen Anne poured into 
his ears, and to be struck dumb, and 
unable to refute them, was the pur- 
gatorial torment invented by the 
lively wit of Sydney Smith for his 
friend and fellow-reviewer ; — from 
whence we may infer that Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s period, par excellence, has 
not yet begun to reveal to us its 
record of wit and statesmanship. 
The time he has chosen, the begin- 
ning of our modern era of history, is 
one of unsurpassed importance in 
our national annals. 1688, to be a 
revolution, was not at all a splendid 
affair. It altogether lacked the fire 
and the storm, the glory and the 
terror, of that former most radical of 
revolutions which preceded it only 
by two generations; yet, against all 
likelihood, its results have been far 
more beneficial, and its rule more 
lasting than any heroical overturn 
of an empire. Perhaps it is but 
another proof of the wisdom of those 
children of this world who are wiser 
in their generation than the children 
of light. Yet it is striking enough 
to contrast the old world virtue and 
ru nobleness of the days of 
Cromwell—the fervour of religious 
feeling which for once seemed to 
have seized upon a whole people — 
aud the high and visionary ideal in 
pursuit of which the leaders of the 
Great Rebellion pursued their un- 
wavering way, at all risks to them- 
selves and to others—with the ignoble 
public mind, the meanness, the 
treachery, and the endless compro- 
mises, which distinguish the days of 
William. Nothing came of that 


grand national tragedy: a judge 
arose and judged Israel : Oliver 
reigned and Oliver died ;—and when 
this one glorious Optimist was gone, 
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the tide dashed over his kingdom, 
and swept it into the direst de- 
gradation which ever has befallen 
England. Then came the Constitu- 
tional Revolution — bloodless, parlia- 
mentary, and unheroical, without a 
single man connected with it who 
held the sway of genius over the 
minds or imaginations of the people. 
Its distinguishing features were plots 
and squabbles, treachery upon treach- 
ery—with little which could be called 
absolute right in the whole matter, 
and only the one prop of practica- 
bility to maintain the changing and 
uncertain counsels of the time. But 
the small age which clung to the 
practical has carried the day over 
the great age which aimed at the 
ideal. It is not very pleasant to 
think upon—yet it is true. 

The interval between these two 
revolutions seems a period of transi- 
tion inevitable to every history, whe- 
ther of a family or an empire; the 
time when the old things are passing 
away, when the new which is to suc- 
ceed them is not developed, and 
when, desperately clinging to the 
ancient .rule, we make insane efforts 
to preserve it, propping up the 
falling fabric with a hundred half- 
conscious fallacies. Whatever may 
be the fluctuations of superficial 
politics, the bulk of a nation, if it 
be not raised to some great outburst 
of national fury, is always conserva- 
tive; and it takes more than one 
generation to modify old ideas, and 
loose old prejudices enough to admit 
of any great change. What Mr. 
Macaulay calls the limited monarchy 
of the middle ages, had worn itself 
out by the time of Charles I. ; but 
the monarchy, however limited, was 
nevertheless the sway of an indivi- 
dual over a nation—a direct personal 
relationship between the people and 
the king. The great event of that 
unfortunate prince’s history — the 
event which startled the whole em- 
pire into horror and consternation, 
and which converted the common 
loyalty of his followers into a passion 
and a sentiment — had, after the 
boldest and fiercest fashion, identified 
the monarch as a person bearing all 
the responsibility, and risking all the 
penalties of a chief magistrate. Then 
came Cromwell’s most personal aad 
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individual reign; and then, ina 
frenzy of popular delight and re- 
joicing, the king returned to enjoy 
“his own again.” The struggle com- 
menced with the Restoration. These 
high contracting parties, England and 
Charles Stuart, stood fronting each 
other. Never was nation more willing 
to be ruled. Would he reign over her? 
The question was a most momentous 
one. But the second Charles had no 
mind to trouble himself so far ; he was 
content that any one, even the French 
Louis, hereditary rival and enemy as 
he was, should reign instead of him, 
and the country gradually, sorrow- 
fully, wonderingly found it out. 
Then succeeded James, who wanted 
to reign; and he managed the great 
empire as a London vestryman might 
manage a parish, with an odious and 
meddling tyranny, which, but for the 
vast power which made a tragedy of 
the farce would have been ridiculous 
and contemptible. They were lament- 
able failures for kings, these two le- 
gitimate and hereditary princes ; their 
father had been a failure, and the 
cure in his case was fatal and sha 
when iron-handed Oliver took his 
crown. But that grand usurpation 
was after all only an expedient, and 
one not to be desired nor repeated— 
a temporary expedient, which_left the 
nation in a rather worse position than 
before. Now what was to be done? 
What was done was not decided 
by any formal theory — people are 
seldom very logical in their proceed- 
ings when they are about a very 
great event; but it seems then to have 
dawned upon the mind of the coun- 
try that what she wanted was no 
longer a person, but a thing—a stead- 
fast and firm institution, standing 
strong in the midst of all popular 
convulsions, and not a man to be 
worshipped or beheaded as his for- 
tune was. It is in this character that 
William of Orange appears, a calm, 
abstract, selfengaged figure, among 
the uncertain crowds which press 
about the throne, and we are aware 
at once of the different atmosphere, 
the changed world which centres in 
this tacifurn Dutchman, who estab- 
lishes no personal relations with the 
country which he comes to save. 
There is little love on either side, and 
not much profession of it. The era 
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of personal and ionate loyalty, 
the time of that fervid sentiment of 
devotion which makes many a page 
of history glow like a tale of romance, 
is over for ever. We do not deny a 
certain heroism and kingliness to the 
character of Willicm, but it was not 
asa hero that he came to England. 
In the whole history of his pr 
here, we recognise not an individual 
but an impersonation—never a great 
man applying himself hurriedly, at the 
call of time and Providence, to his 
natural vocation. He comes before 
us with a certain quiet solemnity, an 
office and not a person. It is the 
Constitutional Sovereign, the king of 
parliaments and ministers, the insti- 
tution of monarchy. The old time 
of romance, with all its splendid 
chances, merges into the steadfast and 
sober day which now surrounds us. 
The magnificent lottery of court fa- 
vour, the prizes of power and domi- 
nion almost regal, which once lay 
open to the grasp of Strafford's gloomy 
genius, or the gay gifts of Bucking- 
, no longer glittered on the tree 
of state to tempt the daring foot of 
ambition. The time of personal sove- 
reignty went out and came to @ con- 
clusion, and into its place marched a 
grave official figure, the emblem of all 
authority, the absolute possessor of 
none. 
And how to make reasonable law 
and rule, parliamentary decisions and 
ublic opinion, take the place of the 
individual ruler, who was no longer a 
practicable instrument of tp 
was the problem of the age. When 
he comes to record the processes by 
which this was accomplished, the be- 
ginnings of our present system of go 
vernment, Mr. Macaulay plants his 
foot upon his native heath, and re- 
joices in the congenial occupation. 
t is not often that we meet with such 
a narrative of debate, so perfect an 
abridgment and epitome 6f discus- 
sions, which doubtless contained 
plenty of irrelevant matter, and an 
abundant ballast of dulness, as is the 
nature of debates; and there are ele- 
ments of the picturesque in the per- 
petual controversy, and more stir 
and motion in the scene than is 
usual to a mere battle of words. 
Uncertainty if it be one of the least 
comfortable of all conditions of mind, 
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has a strong dramatic tendency ; and 
it flatters our superior knowledge, as 
well as attracts our interest, to see 
our puzzled forefathers laying their 
heads together in perplexed con- 
sideration over matters which long 
ago have worked themselves as clear 
as noonday. The gradual, deliberate 
and doubtful process— the slowly- 
restored equilibrium of the good ship, 
which rather seems to right itself 
than to have its balance restored by 
any skill of its commanders—the 
darkling progress of those human 
councils, so far-seeing and yet so 
short-sighted, spending sessions of 
elaborate deliberation upon measures 
which come to nothing, and hurrying 
unwittingly through enactments of 
unsuspected greatness, is no less ad- 
mirably well exhibited than it is in 
itself interesting and instructive. But 
the course is so peculiar, so indivi- 
dual, so English, that it is worth 
while to pause and see how Mr. 
Macaulay exhibits its scene. 

Perhaps no other country in all 
’ the records of history has ever pre- 
sented so advantageous a trial-ground 
for all the great problems of govern- 
ment and society as this realm of 
England. Guarded from foreign in- 
terference by natural barriers, wealthy 
enough in its native riches, and con- 
siderable enough in its insular do- 
main to give dignity and weight to 
all its proceedings, and of so strong 
® practical temper as to suffer no- 
thing, right or wrong, to stand in 
the way of its daily course of life, 
panes no nation in the world ever 
ad an equal chance of coming gra- 
dually and safely to a national 
climax of safety, comfort, and inde- 
pendence. England is no optimist ; 
it is not the fervour of great principles, 
nor a grand abstract rule of right, 
which oe carried her over all her 

iodical convulsions. A favourite 
eader may win a general interest 
for his opinions and make them popu- 
lar, but an opinion by itself has never 
carried weight enough to move this 
nation. One thing she has been 
resolute upon through all her his- 
tory—and that is, to suffer no- 
thing, prince nor principle, tyrant 
nor speculatist, to come in the way 
of her ordinary and everyday career. 
An inspired Muse or a virgin enthu- 
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siast, is no fit impersonation of Eng- 
land. She is a respectable matron, 
busy and painstaking, not easily 
disturbed from her “ huswifskep,” 
and able to tolerate a great many 
lesser evils; and it is only when you 
meddle with the making of her daily 
bread, and the management of her 
immediate household, that she fires 
to a climax, and betakes herself, at 
last, to her weapons of offence. An 
argument which carries weight with 
her, must be pointed with some- 
thing tangible; and so long as com- 
mon affairs go on undisturbed, so 
long as men remain unrestricted in 
their ordinary life and business, mere 
truth and justice, for themselves, will 
never make a revolution in practical 
England. That there are very striking 
and memorable individual exceptions 
to this general rule—and even that 
the passion of personal loyalty has 
never exhibited itself more nobly than 
in England, does not touch our argu- 
ment; for devotion to a man or a 
family is very different from that 
devotion to a principle which we 
hold to be inconsistent with the Eng- 
lish character. This national temper 
has been, as it proves, more advanta- 
geous for the establishment of reason- 
able and thorough freedom, and of 
enlightened and liberal institutions, 
than the most generous and lofty 
optimism. When it is the use and 
wont of a people to judge every 
measure by its practicability—to de- 
mand first whether the thing can 
be done—to weigh its origin and 
theoretical principles much less than 
its result and powers of action, re- 
formers become wary and legislators 
careful. The highest praise which 
we think of giving to any enactment 
in the present day is, that it works 
well; and if it works well, the great- 
est fallacy at its root, the most 
obvious theoretical weakness in its 
construction, does not touch the 
question. This practical, obvious, 
working-day view of all matters— 
this broad national selfishness, which, 
by dint of being so broad and s0 
universal, is ennobled out of all indi- 
vidual censure, thongh it is not the 
highest or the most generous indivi- 
dual temperament, seems beyond 
question the wisest for a nation, and 
has secured an innumerable succes- 
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sion of actual and‘workable benefits for 
England. 

The statesmen of the Revolution 
were doubtless well enough aware, if 
not in theory, at least in practice, of 
the national temper, but their know- 
ledge of it was doubtful and hesitat- 
ing. The sober rule of order and the 
constitution had begun, but the 
machinery of the old regime was still 
the only machinery in actual order 
for working. Parliament had been 
assembled, almost for the first time, 
with full powers and with legitimate 
authority ; but Parliament was still a 
chaos—an army unofficered and with- 
out discipline, and occupying a posi- 
tion new and strange to its experi- 
ence. It was now no longer a public 
committee with a precarious power 
of veto over the measures of a king, 
but had become of itself the seat of 
sovereignty, transferring its veto to 
the head of the state ; and the Lords 
and the Commons, unaccustomed to 
their sway, were uneasy and afraid of 
their own power, even while they 
exercised it without scruple, most 
bold when they were most arbitrary. 
In almost every other country such a 
period as this would have been the 
very triumph of theories, full of 
sweeping schemes and Utopian pro- 
posals, dreams of impossible govern- 


ment. But no attempt at overturn i 


or renovation distinguished the Re- 
volution. The age passed along 
warily, groping its steps like a man in 
the dark, manaced by the old ghosts, 
and with the old pitfalls at its 
feet. Plot after plot amused and 
frightened the popular mind. The 
nation had removed a vast obstruc- 
tion out of its way, and had a convic- 
tion of safety at its heart ; yet, with 
that great realisation of uncertainty 
which comes in times of great events 
and changes, knew not what an hour 
or a day might bring forth. And 
how the balance returned by slow 
and imperceptible degrees—how the 
parliamentary mob consolidated and 
settled down into the wholesome divi- 
sions of party—how the two houses, 
by dint of much wrangling and va- 
rious ‘contests, came to a prudent 
understanding of each other, and how 
there grew out of the unorganised 
mass of statesmen and servants of 
the Crown, that great constitutional 


instrument of power, a Ministry, is 
irably set forth by Mr. Macaulay. 
For our own part, recognising as we 
do his great artistic power and able 
delineation of scenes more pictur- 
esque, we feel that it is here he does 
most real service to history. It is 
not a romantic theme, nor le of 
very attractive handling, it is 
only under the touch of an artist so 
accomplished that such a subject 
could glow into life as it does. 
we do not see how Mr. Macaulay can 
be justly charged with partiality in 
this record. It is not much to the 
credit of either party, but it is fair to 
both, and the Whig politician does 
not spare his official forefathers, does 
not hesitate to record sundry very 
shabby pieces of Whiggism, nor to 
find the honestest of contempoi 
statesmen in the ranks of his heredi- 
tary opponents. In his own native 
element of parliame ateey warfare, 
where a little tisanship might 
have been excusable, our historian is 
at his fairest—perhaps because there 
is little in the ter of the actors, 
and much in the progress of events, 
to move a thoughtful observer ; per- 
haps because Mr. Macaulay, with the 
instinctive knowledge of a great 
artist, saw at a glance that an assem- 
qn five hundred gentlemen, even 
in ruffles and bag wigs, would 
by no means make a picture, and, de- 
livered from that primary necessity, 
found less occasion than usual for 
the high lights, the deep shadows, 
and striking points of contrast which 
he puts in requisition for more pictorial 
scenes. 

The actors in the national drama, 
ifactors they can be called, who 
stand so small beside the events 
which surround them, command 
little of our respect and less of our 
admiration. ‘he best portrait in the 
book, the most sustained and indivi- 
dual, is certainly that of William of 
Orange, whose singular spectator 
position, and occasional interferences 
— interferences always, in home af- 
fairs, possessing a certain blank, 
sive, unexplanatory dignity, is . 
ed with great power ; and we see the 


silent Prince opening his heart to no 
man, looking on at the squabbles of 
his ministers, sometimes with disgust, 
sometimes with contempt, almost al- 
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ways without comment, cognisant of 
their treacheries and attempts to de- 
lude him, yet moving among them 
with royal reticence, undeceived and 
unbetrayed, more distinctly than we 
see any other person in these crowded 
volumes. That he was very amiable 
to the fortunate Bentinck seems of 
extremely small moment to his 
character, nor can we profess to 
see with Mr. Macaulay the great 
and tender affection for Mary on 
which the historian insists so much. 
Bat fortunately it is not as a friend, 
nor as a husband, nor even on 
the general ground of amiability, 
that William has to be judged. 
He appears in these volumes as he 
was in reality, a powerful and silent 
spectator, seated behind the scenes ; 
raised above the busy lawmakers who 
were setting the modern world in 
motion, a keen observer of their aim 
and actions ; expressing his own will 
rather by the veto intrusted to him, 
than by any open manifesto ; leaving 
the native statesmen to manage a 
people which they understood better 
than he did, and only placing the 
cold obstruction of his passive resist- 
ence in the way of measures entirely 
obnoxious to him. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to suppose a more provoking or 
less agreeable manner of thwarting 
a legislative body than by the cold 
statement, “the King will consider 
the matter’—which cast into indefi- 
nite postponement an act upon which, 
after debate and labor, they had 
decided. One can suppose how these 
English gentlemen must have chafed 
at the chill veto of the silent Dutch- 
man ; yet nothing could be in more 
perfect aceordance with the character 
of William. Important as these de- 
monstrations of his will were, there 
is something almost whimsically cha- 
racteristic in them, and we are 
tempted to regard them less as points 
in the history, than as elucidations of 
the man. 

William was a notable conqueror, 
a military commander of eminence, a 
famous diplomatist, a man occupied 
with untiring activity in all the great 
questions of his time. But his active 
and personal enterprises were all out 
of England. Here he was but the 
impersonation of supreme authority, 
the great spectator and overlooker 
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of all the machinery of government. 
And Mr. Macaulay, greatly though 
he admires him, is not always, to 
our thinking, wise in his treatment of 
William ; as, for instance, when he 
offers the singular excuse for his hero 
in respect to the murder of the poor 
Macdonalds, that he was too much 
occupied with greater matters, to at- 
tend to justice and mercy in the distant 
corners of his own kingdom. “ Of all 
documents,” says the historian, “a 
document relating to a small tribe of 
mountaineers, living in a wilderness 
not set down in any map, was least 
likely to interest a sovereign whose 
mind was full of schemes on which 
the fate of Europe might depend.” 
And he adds in a note, “ The truth 
is, the king understood continental 
politics thoroughly, and gave his 
whole mind to them. ‘To English 
business he attended less, and to 
Scotch least of all.” If we were to 
reduce this into a practical form, and 
say that William of Orange was an 
admirable ruler in his own native 
continental country, but proved a bad 
King of England, and a worse King 
of Scotland, would Mr. Macaulay 
agree with*us? And yet the words 
are almost synonymous. William, no 
doubt, did not care a straw for the 
poor mountaineers in the wastes of 
the West Highlands, and possibly 
enough approved the prudence of 
Stair’s cold-blooded and horrible wis- 
dom. Let the question stand upon 
its own merits. The extirpation of a 
race, though a frightful stroke of 
policy, might be assented to by a 
ruler who had very great interests to 
take care of, and who saw no other 
remedy for vast and incurable evils. 
But to excuse a man for suffering a 
great sin in his own house, because 
he was attending meanwhile to the 
affairs of other people, is surely the 
most judicious of defences. That 
William of Orange entertained, or 
could entertain any vindictive feel- 
ing of dislike towards the Macdonalds 
of Glencoe, no one in his senses is 
likely to believe ; but to say that this 
monarch was so careless of his own 
dominions as to know nothing about 
events which have proved great 
enough to leave a lasting stain upon 
his memory, is not a plea which does 
him credit. The general facts of Wil- 
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liam’s government, and his evident 
desire to let things manage them- 
selves, every man bearing his own 
responsibility, seems to us a better 
explanation, and a less unworthy 
excuse. 

Of the other royal personages who 
figure in these volumes, we are at a 
loss, as we have before said, to make 
anything whatever of Mary, though 
Mr. Macaulay kisses her hands, and 
avows himself her knight. That un- 
seemly satisfaction of hers, in comin 
to her father’s forsaken house, whic. 
all her contemporaries comment upon, 
was assumed in deference to the coun- 
sel of William, says her apologist. 
Yet William seems the last person in 
the world to give any such advice. 
Anne is a good sketch, and recognis- 
able; but Mr. Macaulay’s James is 
certainly not the James of Pepys and 
Evelyn, the a uke of 
York, whom nobody loved much, yet 
whom a good many people respected. 
Misery and downfall are apt instru- 
ments enough to craze a man’s brain, 
and confuse his faculties, and Mr. 
Macaulay has seldom any sympathy 
with the fallen; yet this unfortunate 
and foolish king does not surely, 
after all, deserve all the vituperation 
of the historian. According to Mr. 
Macaulay’s own showing, there were 
occasional gleams of better feeling in 
that most miserable campaign in 
Ireland, which might have driven to 
frenzy a wiser man. But our author 
has an unfortunate tendency of asso- 
ciating an ignoble mind with fallen 
fortunes. Very few, indeed, of the 
many who come to the scaffold in 
this book, come without a degree of 
meanness which it is "gee to see. 
Mr. Macaulay entirely reverses the 
historical failing of M. Larmatine, 
who finds a hero in every man as 
soon as that man is under doom. Our 
historian entertains no such excess of 
pity; a hard sentence awakens no 
relentings in the breast of Mr. Mac- 
aulay ; he holds his lamp to the vic- 


tim’s face without any compunction,’ 


whether it is in the dungeons of the 
Tower, or in the eleemosynary state of 
St. Germains; and does not expend a 
word of compassion upon the circum- 
stances of the ruined king, circum- 
stances which could not fail to grow 
gradually more miserable, and which 


formed, indeed, one of the most piti- 
able conditions in which man could 
be placed. COlinging to great titles 
which no longer meant anything, and 
ceremonies which were worse than 
vanity; ruining, year by year, the 
truest and most faithful of his fol- 
lowers; denouncing offenders whom 
he had no power to punish, and be- 
stowing rewards which were of less ~ 
value than the playthings of a child; 
living upon miserable recollections 
and frantic hopes ;—who could wonder 
at the vagaries of an embittered mind 
and wearied spirit? and who would 
not try, now in these days, when the 
poorest John Smith in the kingdom 
is a more potent spell for a name 
than James Stuart, to let a charitable 
vell fall over that sad St. Germains, 
the most pitiful representation in the 
world of slow ruin and inevitable 
decay? Mr, Macaulay might have 
been quite true to history, and yet 
have spared this unhappy house some 
ill names. 

But we are grieved to say, Mr. 
Macaulay shows somewhat of an in- 
clination for calling names, which is 
by no means a dignified amusement,. 
nor worthy of him. He never has 
occasion to mention Marlborough, 
for example, without a little torrent 
of epithets by no means called for at 
the moment, nor at all applying to 
the individual act which he records ;_ 
and we humbly submit, that to fall 
upon the Duchess Sarah, that capital 
scold and splendid vixen, whenever 
he encounters her, to call her an 
“abandoned liar” and a “wretched 
crone,” is far from being good taste, 
not to say that it is extremely unci- 
vil, and a direct invasion of the = 
vileges of womankind. This noble 
couple are among Mr. Macaulay's pet 
aversions ; but we may have occasion 
to return to the historian’s spiteful 
and brilliant sketch of the great con- 
queror, and need not enter upon the 
question here. Throughout the His- 
tory, however, wherever the writer 
has made up his mind to an upfa- 
vourable view of any character, he 
meets it at every turn with a fresh 
outburst of ill names and uncomfort- 
able adjectives; so that, even when, 
to our own thinking, this unfortunate 
individual behaves himself very cre- 
ditably, we are never permitted to 
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forget what a bad fellow he is. Very 
few, indeed, are the personages of 
this History, to whom Mr. Macaulay 
suffers himself to be complimentary ; 
and it is only when we change the 
scene from London to Edinburgh, or 
from Edinburgh to Ireland, that we 
find a momentary softening, by means 
of that charm of distance which lends 
enchantment to the view, of the gen- 
eral and universal culpability of all 
the public people surrounding us. 
The English statesmen look as black 
as sO many Satans, till we see the 
Scotch ones; and the Scotch ones are 
the perfection of evil, till we sudden- 
ly stumble through the darkness into 
Ireland, and see the native fools and 
madmen there, with the diabolical 
Frenchman in the midst of them. 
Such an exhibition of varying wick- 
edness is painful to look upon; and 
it is hard to conceive how serviceable 
measures and much real good to so- 
ciety could come through hands so 
polluted. So far as we remember, 
Mr. Macaulay only permits one man 
among William’s immediate advisers 
to be ein, go honest—and that is 
Nottingham, who was by no means 
foremost in influence. The rest fall 
into comparative ranks of villany— 
some*bigger and some smaller traitors 
—and among them all not one man 
above suspicion. 

Among the most characteristic of 
these individual sketches is Shrews- 
bury whose identity the historian 
seems to have caught by a happy in- 
spiration. This sensitive and deli- 
cate spirit, not strong enough to re- 
sist temptation, yet suffering daily 
tortures from a conscience which was 
not half so heavily burdened as the 
conscience of every one of the callous 
individuals round him—and entirely 
overwhelmed by the honour and 
trust which he was conscious he did 
not deserve, is a figure for romance; 
and we beg to commend to the at- 
tention of dramatical and _fiction- 
making people, Mr. Macaulay’s sketch 
of this interesting person, flying to 
his lonely country house to escape the 
friendship of a king, to whom, for a 
moment, he had proved unfaithful. 
This is a personal portrait, touching 
and full of interest; a point of hu- 
man life and human emotion, in the 
wilderness of political excitements, 
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which is grateful and refreshing to 
the tired reader. For readers will 
tire even of Mr. Macaulay ; especially 
when the historian leaves events for 
debates, and the world for the House 
of Commons—a temptation, in his 
case, most natural, and easy to be 
understood. 

Measures of active government, and 
principles of general integrity, find 
full justice at the hands of Mr. Mac- 
aulay; but neither elsewhere nor in 
these volumes does he prove himself 
a man acquainted with those grander 
convictions and emotions which some- 
times indeed produce that strange 
passion called fanaticism, yet oftener 
bring out the brightest heroism in hu- 
man nature. We cannot receive this 
accomplished writer as any authority 
in matters of religion. He is very 
competent to discuss the Comprehen- 
sion Bill, or the economics of a richly 
endowed church, but seems to know 
nothing beyond the vague and vulgar 
general opinion of that state of mind 
which recognises religion as the one 
great concern, national and indivi- 
dual, and places everything else in 
subordination, to this. We will take 
another opportunity to discuss Mr, 
Macaulay's deliverance upon Scot- 
land, and defer to that time all that 
we have to say upon the matter; but 
we suspect a mere observer of human 
nature, without any strong religious 
partiality, must be strack by the evi- 
dent lack of something in that hur- 
ried picture of a nation, which seems 
by the historian’s showing to consist 
only of depraved statesmen, mad 
Cameronians, preachers destitute of 
common sense, grammar and hu- 
manity, and savage Highlanders be- 
yond the reach of civilisation. The 
great inspiration of the country then, 
and in several subsequent genera- 
tions—the fountain-head, as it has 
proved, of temporal prosperity as 
great as has been achieved by any 
nation, is something which this writer 
cannot enter into. He is puzzled to 
understand a le which secures 
the safety of its faith before every- 
thing else, and concerns itself with 
doctrines and church discipline, in an 
unanimous and earnest anxiety, as the 
matters most important to its nation- 
al well-being. This, we humbly pre- 
sume to conclude, is not in Mr. Macau- 
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lay’s way; but phenomena so strik- 
ing demanded surely a more philoso- 
phical and candid observation. And 
the conclusion to which he comes in 
respect to the religious vacillations of 
England in the generations previous 
to his History, is not particular] 
honourable to the nation defended. 
Mr. Macaulay’s explanation of the 
many turns and changes of the po- 
pular faith in the days of the Tudors, 
is very clearly given in one of his his- 
torical essays—where he maintains 
that the people of England held “ the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity,” 
without caring much for the distine- 
tions of Protestant and Catholic—and 
quotes Shakespeare and the elder dra- 
matists to prove his opinion. But we 
do not doubt that the vicar of Bray 
himself held the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. Is he to be received 
as a traditional representative of sober 
and moderate faith ? 

We have scarcely space to touch 
upon the extremely picturesque -and 
lifelike sketch of Ireland, in this time 
of extreme distress and humiliation 
to that unhappy country. Brave 
Derry, besieged and militant, might, 
we fancy, have stood out from these 
animated pages in still higher and 
brighter relief, had Mr. Macaulay 
pleased ; but we are grateful to see 
it painted so well. The siege of 
Derry, by an unfortunate chance, 
has been made into a good-boy-and- 
girl story, and circulated by the 
thousand, as these good little novels 
have the astonishing fortune to be; 
and it is a comfort to see an episode 
of real and extraordinary heroism 
restored out of this abyss into its 
true position—a noble incident in 
the history of a nation. The wild 
crowd of Celtic chiefs and vassals, the 
polished and bloodless Frenchman in 
the midst of them—the heroic figure 
of Sarsfield, the Irish Bayard, throwing 
a single ray of the old light of chivalry 
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over the scene—makes this, as a pic- 
ture, one of Mr, Macaulay’s most suc- 
cessful efforts. Nothing could be 
said or told of that unfortunate land, 
which did not involve a sad amount 
of misery; but the atmosphere is 
wide and wild, and harmonious with 
the actors; and there is a just ac- 
count of the relations between the 
natural-born inhabitants, and the 
harsh, yet heroic, dominant race. 

Having a somewhat stronger per- 
sonal interest in the matter, we pre- 
fer to settle accounts with Mr. - 
aulay, in respect to Scotland, on 
another occasion, and also to consider 
a little more in detail the fate of 
those unfortunate individuals whom 
it has pleased the historian to set up 
in his pillory for the warning of man- 
kind. We do not pretend, in so 
hasty a survey, to have done anything 
like justice to the most attractive 
work of the age; but we do not feel 
that we can conclude what we have 
said more fitly than in Mr. Macaulay’s 
own words, long ago written, and 
sounding now like a prophecy of 
his own fame. “A history of Eng- 
land, written throughout in this 
manner, would be the most fascinat- 
ing book in the lan It would 
be more in request at the circulating 
libraries than the last novel.” What 
our historian thus said of Mackin- , 
tosh, his illustrious friend and pre- 
decessor, has come true to the letter 
of himself; for there is no last novel 
so hard to be obtained at the circu- 
lating libraries as Macaulay. And 
despite of much with which we differ, » 
and much on which we cannot rely, 
we are oe rejoiced to think that 
a story so brilliant, lifelike, and vivid, 
a chronicle so dignified and able, 
should mirror forth to the public of 
England the beginning of the modern 
era of national history—the ground- 
work and foundation of the liberties 
and blessings of our own time. 
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Ir we were called upon to decide 
what is the last product of human 
refinement, we should probably an- 
swer, “A true taste for the beautiful 
in landscape.” Although this taste, 
in the present state of the world, 
belongs only to a favoured few, yet 
the minds in which it is capable of 
being produced by cultivation are 
certainly much more numerous than 
is usually supposed. Our language 
admits of no general head under 
which the fine arts may be classed, 
so as to include poetry, commonly so 
called; yet poetry might be used in 
a secondary sense as a general term 
to include Painting, Sculpture, Mu- 
sic, and beautiful composition in 
words; and thus it would - corre- 
spond to the matter of that part of 
education which was called Music 
(meaning the domain of the Muses) 
by the ancient Greeks. In this 
view, landscape-painting is the last 
and most refined, if not the highest, 
development of Poetry. Mere imi- 
tation cannot constitute Painting 
any more than the mere stringing 
together of descriptive words, in 
rhyme or out of rhyme, can consti- 
tute Poetry. But Maga long ago 
observed, with playfal irony, “every 
man, woman, or child is by nature a 
poet, except those who write verses ;” 
and thus we may say, that every 
man, woman, and child is a musician, 
except those who are born deaf and 
dumb. So much cannot be said of 
the taste for fine arts, properly so 
called. The usual mistake is, to 
suppose that all persons capable of 
imitating natural objects are by na- 
ture painters or sculptors, as they 
are by nature poets and musicians, 
The difference lies in the amount of 
cultivation necessary to draw out the 
pictorial and plastic instincts. When 
poetry was in that fall bloom which 
it attained nearly in the earliest 
times, the fine arts had advanced no 
farther than that imitation which, 
though a necessary phase of their 
being, is no-more like the reality of 


them than the unsightly chrysalis is 
like the beautiful butterfly. But 
even in the golden days of Greece, 
when Painting and Sculpture had 
advanced far beyond imitation, and 
produced works breathing perfect and 
immortal poetry—although artists 
had attained to an appreciation of 
the divinity of the human form which 
they have never since surpassed, 
their chisels and pencils fell short of 
representing that divinity of exter- 
nal nature which we know from 
their writings to have thoroughly 
pervaded their souls. It was late in 
the Middle Ages that the first steps 
were made in this direction, and not 
till after the glorification of humanity 
had culminated in Raffaelle, in the 
addition of spiritual to sensuous 
beauty. It is even now a strongly 
debated question whether the old 
Italian masters not only understood 
landscape - painting in its poetical 
sense, but brought the art to a per- 
fection which could only be illus- 
trated, and not sesiatell ; or whe- 
ther they worked under a partially 
blind instinct in the production of 
the beautiful, and were unable to 
give any clear account of the image 


in their souls, and consequently 
obliged to leave to later hands the 
consummation of the art. It is 


strongly disputed, as we all well 
know, whether the moderns have or 
haye not improved upon the old 
masters; and some even venture to 
divine that the art is still in its 
cradle, and that the elucidations of 
the theory of landscape-painting, so 
rife at the present day, denote the 
possibility of still further advances 
in the practical part of the art. Of 
those writers who adopt some modi- 
fication of the last view, if not its 
entireness, and place the moderns on 
a higher pedestal than the ancients, 
the name of Mr. Ruskin naturally 
occurs as the most obvious. On the 
other hand, the memory of the old 
masters is still dear to another large 
class of artists and expositors of art, 
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amongst whom we may quote the 
distinguished name of the author of 
the Sketcher papers. Without com- 
mitting ourselves unreservedly to 
the view of either of these parties, 
both represented by eminence, we 
may be excused if our present busi- 
ness lies rather with those opinions 
which the Sketcher so ably illus- 
trated, professing, at the same time, 
our conviction that the whole con- 
troversy is valuable to the cause 
of art, and that the able discus- 
sion of either view, whatever its 
amount of truth, is not to be de- 
spised, as throwing a general light 
on the subject, and enabling minds 
of ordinary intelligence to gain a 
quicker grasp of its difficulties. Any 
person wishing to read on the sub- 
ject of art will find assistance in 
Mr. Ruskin’s published works; yet 
these, with all their merits, are 
characterised by a one-sidedness and 
a dogmatism, which we do not sup- 
pose even their author would deny, 
but perhaps rather glory in the ad- 
mission, such qualities being prero- 
gatives of one who, by his own 
assumption, and on the strength of 
his having produced, at long inter- 
vals, four ponderous green volumes, 
is supreme judge, and without ap- 
peal, in the court of the Fine Arts. 
Long before Mr. Ruskin was free 
from the dominion of tutors and 
governors—we were going to say, 
before he was born or thought of— 
the attention of the public was called 
to the subject of Art by the admi- 
rable papers which are now given to 
the world ia asingle octavo volume. 
The author of them was one of 
our most valued contributors, who 
did good service for this Magazine 
for a quarter of a century, and of 
whose contributions on the subject 
of Art these Papers only form, as it 
were, the introductory chapter. They 
were written, as notified in the pre- 
face, in 1833 and the two following 
years. They are distinguished, as far 
ag we can see, by the statement of 
no startling paradoxes, such as those 
often brought forward in more modern 
publications as a means of arresting 
attention, of much the same charac- 
ter as the alarming announcements, 
backed by notes of admiration, of 
advertising tailors. Yet there is a 
VOL, LXXxX, 


great charm of novelty in them, and 
when they appeared, they commanded 
the universal appreciation that they 
doubtlessly deserved; and that no- 
velty is of a kind that well justifies a 
republication, even if it were onl 

for the sake of reperusal in a col- 
lective form. It is the novelty 
which consists not so much in put- 
ting forward the unknown and the 
generally denied and disallowed, as 
In expressing that which is known 
with peculiar beauty, developing 
common sentiments, and orpesin 

to the latent taste of all trae | 
minds, and expanding into full blown 
luxuriance the budding thoughts of 
all imaginative hearts. These papers, 
almost more than any others we 
know, have the quality of transport- 
ing the reader out of the fictitious 
atmosphere of civilisagion, and the 
cramping air of the world of task- 
work, into the region of nature and 
freedom, and poetry and fairy land. 
Collected, they form a book to be 
the companion of summer rambles, 
to be read in the garden-bower, or at 
the river-side, or in the depth of a 
shady wood, when the mind is at 
leisure, rather than to be taken down 
from library shelves, in the company 
of books of reference, and attacked 
as a laborious study. Yet delightful 
as they are in matter ard manner, 
they do not disdain to supply a rich 
abundance of practical precepts. Yet 
the main object which the Sketcher 
had in view seems to have been to 
enforce his persuasion of the dignity 
of art, and his conviction that it is 
his duty to enforce this dignity by 
every argument in his power. if Mr. 
Ruskin has chosen to devote much of 
his time and talent to the exposi- 
tion of art, even though he is the ad- 
vocate of a theory which may be con- 
sidered in many quarters positively 
heretical ; it must be confessed by his 
admirers that the Sketcher, at an ear- 
lier period, led the way to the same 
goal, though by a divergent path, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that 
his book ought to be in the hands of 
all those who wish to make them- 
selves acquainted with the — and 
ew ge of landscape-painting, for he 
ad the ‘advantage of founding his 
theories on a life of enthusiastic prac- 
tical experience. The reason that-a 
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trae insight has been generally want- 
ing into the dignity of the art of Jand- 
scape-painting is, that many land- 
scape-painters have been but more 
or less correct copyists from natare, 
and that nevertheless they have found 
@ public to appreciate and buy their 
pictures, who have thus confirmed 
them in their self-esteem, and fixed 
the position in society of the whole 
artistic brotherhood, far below the 
standard which might be assumed to 
belong te the few genuine members 
of the fraternity. Granted once for 
all that a man is traly a poet in paint- 
ing and we cannot easily discover 
aby pursuit more noble, refined, and 
elevating. 

How rare is the true poetry of art, 
‘we may learn from our public Ex- 
‘bibitions. Most of the landscapes 
re nothing but portraits of scenery, 
such as would be done infinitely bet- 
ster, except so far as colour is con- 
cerned, by the photographic process, 
and most of these are either ignoble 
‘in their subjects, or ignobly treated. 
‘It.is the.same with all other subjects. 
“The portraits of persons (though some 
are poems—Grant’s portraits, for in- 
-stance, who knows how ‘to flatter, 
not by.enhancing the lineaments but 
the ‘soul of the resemblance) are 
generally demonstrative of faces 
stamped with stupidity and con- 
ceit, evidently painted for the pur- 
pose of being shown, and yet with 
nothing to show, utterly character- 
less; city-knights in fancy dresses, 
young ladies interlacing their arms, 
and sentimentally named “the sis- 
ters,” pretty enough at first sight, 
but of a soulless red-and-white pret- 
tiness that is exceedingly tiresome, 
because soulless; nor is the artist to 
be excused in these cases by the ne- 
cessity of painting any subject that 
paid him, because the fault is not in 
the subject, but in the treatment, 
the sin of omission consisting in 
not enduing the portrait with a 
speaking, living character; in not en- 
abling it to tell any story at all, good, 
bad, or indifferent. So also with 
grave and historical pictures; a man 
ought to be fined for painting on 
subjects which distress the feelings, 
as distresses, for instance, legally so 
called, and other unpleasant incidents 
of human society, illustrating the 
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meanness, rapacity, and tyranny of 
man; but the common fault is not so 
much this as the choice of a subject 
really good, but inadequately execut- 
ed, if we can call that execution at 
all, where the story is not told, but 
a canvass is simply covered with 
coloured lines and figures, which 
wean nothing but mechanical ingenu- 
ity. It seems to us that there is all 
the difference between real and un- 
real pictures, pictures which are 
poems, and pictures which are not, 
as between death and life; to some 
the artist has succeeded in imparting 
the promethean spark ; to others, and 
these, alas! the vast majority, he has 
not, and they remain to the end 
mere dead lumber, only distinguished 
from other dead bodies by the fact 
that they never have had any life, 
and therefore do not offend by putre- 
faction. 

Much stress has been laid on the | 
differences of high and low art; but 
we should be inclined to think these 
differences very immaterial as com- 
pared with those between positive and 
negative art, as we might call the two 
classes. Certainly, to paint saints 
and angels is a higher walk of art 
than to paint donkeys or Dutch 
boors, however well done; but it is 
difficult to say where we ought to 
draw the line; for no subject poeti- 
cally treated can be said to belong 
to low art, which, in our view, 
would be nearly synonymous with 
no art at all; and if a subject does 
not admit of poetical treatment, it 
ought to be excluded altogether. 
If we consider how we should class 
Rosa Bonheur’s famous pieture, “ The 
Horse Fair at Paris,” we should be 
exceedingly puzzled by being obliged 
to refer to any ordinary standard. 
The poetry of the picture consists in 
this, that the souls of the horses 
(for horses, no doubt, have a kind of 
souls) live and breathe, and prance 
and caper and snort, on the canvass, 
and not the souls of men in horses. 
a3 some painters have painted, and 
thus ruined the poetry, because the 
trath. 

The dignity and moral eminence 
of the painter’s profession has lost 
in this, that whereas the public are 
generally tolerably good judges of 
what is and is not poetry, and only 
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tolerate that one or two of the best 
should live by pogtry, supposing 
them to possess no other means, 
they are scarcely sufficiently edu- 
cated to know what is and what is 
not painting, and thus a large class 
of people are enabled to get their 
bread, and call themselves artists, 
who have not the slightest preten- 
sion to the name, but are mere 
imitators in colours, All pictures 
ought to be peremptorily destroyed 
which are not likewise poems, as a 
sacrifice to the offended Muse. It 
is through the fact of so many 
artists who would make consummate 
workmen in any mechanical line, 
mistaking their vocation, and thus 
lowering the general character of 
art, that a notion is current amongst 
practical and often seriously-minded 
persons, that painting is a kind of 
elegant waste of time to engage in, 
which, as a pursuit, except for the 
sake of getting one’s bread, would be 
almost culpable; in fact, such per- 
sons probably look upon painting 
as a kind of worsted-work or em- 
broidery, only less feminine, because 
more dirty in the nature of its mate- 
rials. From this consideration, we 
must suppose the fact to have arisen, 
that the Sketcher begins with an 
apologetic chapter; one whose drift 
is to place the art of painting in 
general, and that of landscape paint- 
ing in particular, on its proper 
pedestal in public estimation. In 
the present uncertain light which 
is thrown on the theory of land- 
scape-painting, we can scarcely too 
highly value such an introduction. 
Artists, to.whatever school they be- 
long, are perhaps only beginning to 
acknowledge the vitality and spirit- 
uality of external nature. That it 
was fully recognised by the exqui- 
site imagination of the Greeks is 
shown by their personification and 
deification of rivers, mountains, foun- 
tains, trees, and the sea. The first 
they embodied in reclining gods 
pouring out streams from urns; the 
next, in Oreads, Naiads, Dryads, and 
Nereids. These creatures of imagi- 


nation were expressions of the living 
beauty that the ancient poetic mind 
felt to be inherent in these natural 
objects. But the medieval painter, 
in the pursuit of the supernatural, 
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seems to have in a measure over 

looked the life and spirit of the 
natural. His trees (even those of 
Raffaelle) are stiff and conventional, 
and closely resemble the trees of 
shavings which are made as toys for 
children; his clouds are solid and 
woolly ; his water does not run or 
flow, but resembles a kind of chaotic 
avalanche in its fall. Atmosphere 
to him is non-existent, and aerial 
perspective is thrown to the dogs. 
But the modern landscape-painter 
attempts to transfer to his canvass 
that vitality of nature which the old 
Greek felt in his heart. And the 
vivid representation of nature, em- 
bodying, to a certain extent, the mind 
of the Creator, is as much a part of 
his religion as that deification of 
fountains and forests was part of 
the religion of the old Greeks. Each 
tree is an individual as well as 
each man or woman. To draw its 
anatomy wrong, to make dispropor- 
tion between the bulk of the leaves 
and of the bole, is as great a solecism 
as to draw a human figore with 
too large a head for the body. 
And we are not afraid to assert 
that some of our modern artists, and 
not always those of most extended 
fame, have given a character, per- 
sonality, and individuality to trees, 
which has never been attained by the 
ancients. We may cite as examples 
the beautiful birch-trees so livingly 
drawn by Mr. Thomas Danby of 
Capel Ciirig, especially two of them, 
which he calls “fhe sisters” amon 

these ladies of the woods, and whic 

have furnished him with many 
studies. We may cite, as another 
example, the Sketcher himself, when 
he thought fit to rid himself of the 
trammels of the old masters, and 
gave himself up to the entrainement 
of Nature. No man ever more 
thoroughly and devoutly believed 
that he in the religion of landscape- 
painting, —a religion quite distinct 
from, and yet connected with, that 
natural theology which found so 
lucid an exponent in Paley. And on 
this ground ‘he justified his enthusi- - 
astic and lifelong pursuit of the art 
as a serious occupation. Some of the 
Sketcher’s personal friends have been 
bold enoogh to differ from his own 
estimate of his productions. He 
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evidently himself laid most stress 
on his finished pictures, which were 
in many cases not much more than a 
reproduction of the forms of Gaspar 
Poussin, Claude Lorraine, and Salva- 
tor Rosa; while they, on the con- 
trary, were inclined to prefer his 
sketches from nature, in which his 
genius forgot its diffidence in the 
enthusiasm of the time, and some- 
times, to their thinking, left his three 
old schoolmasters far in the rear. 
For Gasper he had an especial re- 
verence ; he could see few faults in 
him; and as Turner is reported to 
have said of Mr. Ruskin, that he 
found a multitude of things in his 
pictures of which he was unconscious 
himself, so we cannot help thinking 
that the Sketcher ascribes to Gaspar 
thoughts and qualities which were 
but the reflex of his own mind, look- 
ing at him through the sun-coloured 
windows of an ardent affection. We 
will give an example or two here- 
after, which may give force to this 
surmise. But first we may excerpt a 
passage, which all ought to read 
who are in doubt as to whether they 
really are or are not artists. 


“Tn sketching fiom nature, think it 
not enough that your eyes see what is 
before them. The mind’s eye must also 
look out from that watch-tower, the sen- 
sorium, to command the wanderings of 
the other two, and to select and reject; 
hence may taste be termed Jdetrepov 
dupa; the new eye, new sense, new per- 
ception. Poetry of nature, what is it? 
All nature is poetry, is full of it, yet 
may you not have the power to extract 
an atom. Question yourself well on this 
point, and if it be so, you are not of the 
att divine. When you sketch from 
nature, if you find, on examining your 
portfolio, you have brought back nothing 
but unmeaning views, and that it isa 
remembrancer of localities, as your al- 
manac is of dates, there is so little dignity 
in your employment, it will not be amiss 
if you quit it. Soif you paint and do 
no more work after such sketches, you 
are only fit to ornament snuff-boxes 
and to beautify an album. If you can 
see no poetry in nature beyond what is 
on the retina of your eye, you want the 
mind’s eye to constitute the painter; you 
must be a poet, or discard the idea of 
the pursuit; you must have a convertible 
power, and have enjoyed visions of fairy- 
land; and you must people your pasto- 
ral, or your romantic, or your poetical, 
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with beings that are not on the poor's 
books; you must remove, as it were, the 
curse from the arth and from man, for 
whose sake it was under it, separate the 
free bounties from slavish toil and labour, 
and from all idea of the dire punishment 
and necessity of ‘ eating our bread by the 
sweat of our brows.’ Give your scenes 
the charm of the dolce far niente; let 
the verdure be fit for the gentle feet of 
Astrea, still blessing humanity with her 
intercourse. . Always remember 
that repose is the beauty of landscape. 
The scene should be a poetical shelter 
from the world, and if in anything par- 
taking of it, it should be only so much 
so as would show it to be a part and 
parcel of the ‘debatable land’ that lies 
between fairy-land and the cold waking 
world. As it is to be a shelter, remem- 
ber rest, and let not the glorious sun 
himself act the impertinent intruder, and 
stare you ever in the face like a Poly- 
phemus, stationed in mid heaven, hid 
with a cerulian curtain, all but his eye.” 


Gasper Poussin may fairly be con- 
sidered as the father of landscape- 
painting; but it is quite another 
question whether he was enabled to 
bring the art to its perfection. Hero- 
dotus was the father of history ; but 
not in so complete a sense as Homer 
was of poetry. Poetry, like printing, 
appeared at once in its mature per- 
fection; History did not, nor, as far 
as we can see, did landscape-painting ; 
nor was it likely to do so if our as- 
sumption be true that it is the last 
product of a long education of refine- 
ment. Yet it appears to us that the 
Sketcher, in his love for this master, 
attributes to him not only the pater- 
nity, but the educational finishing. 
Claude, in his estimation, stands be- 
low Gaspar. . 


“Tn this (viz, knowledge of composi- 
tion), he and all other artists that ever 
existed must yield the palm to Gaspar 
Poussin! Gasper is indeed the only 
truly pastoral painter. Whatever his 
pencil touches has an air of freedom; 
there is all the unrestrained beauty of 
nature. His foliage lies, or waves, as 
Anacreon would have his mistress’s 
locks, ‘as they will,’ giving them life in 
volition. And who ever better under- 
stood the placid stream, the deep dam, 
or mountain river, in its life and motion, 
from the first gushing, through all its 
course and rests? So his figures are all 
disengaged and free—are beings of lei- 
sure, They are of robust growth, natu- 
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ral vigour of limb afi@ understanding, of 
a race sprung from the very woods and 
rocks, untamed, and untamable, to slave 
toil. . . . Even the peculiarity of un- 
dress is entirely appropriate. It makes 
them of the pastoral age, and such as 
never can belong to any other. Like 
their fraternal trees, they are not 
ashamed to show their rind. They 
live in no dressed paradise; all that is of 
the formal cast, as belonging to another 
beauty, that poetical painter rejects. All 
his pictures are therefore a just whole. . . 
. Accessibility is a striking character in 
all his compositions. There is not a 
height or depth unapproachable,” &c. 

We gather from the praises of the 
Sketcher, that the landscapes of Gas- 
par Poussin are of a tolerably uniform 
aspect, such as they appear in fact ; 
and that this master, perhaps from 
taste and will, but probably from the 
poverty inseparable from a newly- 
awakened invention, placed to his 
composition certain boundaries, which 
few would suppose so wide as the 
real boundaries of the poetry of art. 
if we take, for instance, the dogma 
of accessibility, we are ready to ac- 
quiesce in its adaptability to an Epi- 
curean Paradise ; and Virgil rage 
paints no hills in his Elysium whic 
the blest would require an alpenstock 
to ascend; but to us it appears that 
greater sublimity is attained by inac- 
cessibility, by showing that there are 
tracts of land hunted over by the 
winds, and raced over by the storms, 
which the Creator has forbidden to 
the foot of man, as if to show him 
that even the earth has not completely 
passed under his dominion. And man 
is not degraded by the representation 
of heights which he cannot ascend ; 
only shown his proper niche in na- 
ture. Nor can we conceive any ne- 
cessary unhappiness connected with. 
the horizon being shut up by an in- 
accessible mountain, unless all the 
beings of painting are to be supposed 
smitten with the Mont-Blanc ascend- 
ing mania, which seems to charac- 
terise our Alpine tourists of the nine- 
teenth century. 

There is another passage further 
on in the book where the Sketcher 
speaks of the same artist as inventing 
a season for the pastoral style, which 
is neither spring nor summer, which 
has all the fullness of the Jatter, and 
all the playfulness of the former, so 
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that an ordinary observer would 
complain that he did not know to 
what month to attribute his foliage 
and flowers. With all due respect 
for this patriarch of landscape, (Gas- 
par Poussin, we may venture to sur- 
mise, that in consequence of working 
out sketches into pictures in the 
studio instead of the open air, he 
never attained the faculty of repre- 
senting exactly the differences of sea- 
son, and of preserving the peculiar 
characters of each, which several of 
our modern painters have attained. 
Individuality appears to be his great 
want, whether in his figures, his 
trees, or his general delineations of 
scenery. There is nothing gloomy 
or sad in seasonal changes in them- 
selves, and in immediate reference to 
man, only when as not the 
most exact similitudes of his destiny. 
Spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
do not quite represent the infancy, 
maturity, decline, and dotage of the 
year. Winter is slumber, not death ; 
spring an awakening, summer a wide- 
awake state, and autumn a drowsi- 
ness; or, spring is the morning, 
summer the noon, autumn the even- 
ing, and winter the night of the year. 
The death of the individual leaves 
alone is symbolical of our own ; but 
then we know that for every leaf that 
perishes another will come out just 
as good as the last, and as the tree 
grows, in a more numerous genera- 
tion. When we die, others will suc- 
ceed us—better or werse than our- 
selves—but not the same. Shake- 
speare and Milton will never exist on 
earth again, and that is the strongest 
reason apart from revealed religion, 
and corroborated by the manifest in- 
completeness of every great man who 
dies, to lead us to believe that they ex- 
ist elsewhere than on earth. Besides 
these considerations it seems that, 
as far as artistic beauty is concerned, 
no more promising result is likely 
to be attained from taking the charac- 
teristics of different seasons and mix- 
ing them together, than would be at- 
tained by the sculptor who attempted 
to form the ideal of female beauty b 

taking a pretty foot from one model, 
and a handsome nose from another, 
without consideration of consistency. 
Each season has its peculiar poetry ; 
and, indeed, an unvarying season is £0 
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contrary to manifest utility, to the 

ssibility of the production of fruits 
m their time, that even imagination 
must reject it as hyperbolical. Only 
from tropical eountries could such 
subjects be consistently drawn as 
would denote no change of season, 
and tropical countries are not the 
pleasantest. Though we thoroughly 
feel the trath of the Sketcher’s re- 
marks as to the moral and spiritual 
character of Gaspar’s trees, their af- 
fectionate bendings and gentle influ- 
ences, we cannot quite see that they 
are anatomically true, or in fact that 
they are in the highest sense an ex- 
pression of the incomparable forms 
of nature which the Sketcher himself, 
in his own theories and practice, seems 
to have apprehended with far greater 
distinctness. This indeed he shows 
for himself when he ceases to write of 
Gaspar, and writes of his own expe- 
riences. These experiences are chiefly 
drawn from the neighbourhood ‘where 
the Sketcher resided. When writing 
of what he has seen and painted, it 
is easy to see that he is perfectly at 
home in it, and that he floats by his 
own buoyancy, having discarded the 
corks of the old masters. He is 
speaking of the picturesque which is 
to be found by the eye of the artist in 
hollow lanes, such as are frequently 
seen in Devonshire— 

‘“T pass them daily, some extremely 
beautiful ; but to me, they owe all their 
beauty to the sentiment, the poetical 
sentiment, they convey. They always 
set the imagination to work. Simply as 
colour they would move me, as light and 
shade they would not be without their 
effect. As to forms and objects, they too 
convey something more to the mind than 
the eye sees, for fancy extracts much 
from them; and I have often seen such 
subjects, and in good hands too, spoiled 
for want of a little examination into the 
nature and the source of the pleasure 
arising fromthem. Here is a deep hol- 
low lane, very rich in colour, simple in 
the general, but varied in the individual 
forms of the objects. Here are brown 
earth-banks, with old roots curiously 
twisted, shooting out, and again hiding 
themselves in the deeper holes. Here 
are various greens, yet all blending into 
masses; the road, rugged enough, leads 
down rather steep, and, in consequence, 
at an edge not much beyond a stone’s 
throw, is lost, and from thence rises up 
the foliage of trees below, and the silver 
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locks of the youtig beech shoot up 
through it. All this part from the edge 
of the road formed by its descent, is il- 
luminated, but tenderly, by the sun; 
but the light comes not direct, but 
through the leafage of other trees higher 
up on the bank. All else is in shade— 
not all equally dark, for from the irregu- 
lar depths and hollows of the banks 
some parts are’ very dark—excepting 
near the foreground at the edge of the 
road, where the sunbeams, flickering 
through and coloured by the foliage 
above, play among loose stones and dead 
leaves, and slightly running up the op- 
posite bank, just gild a few leaves and a 
single white half-blown flower of a brier 
rose. The light is throughout that of a 
painted cathedral window. I see no 
sky, unless it be perhaps a few dots of 
dark grey, that serve to throw out both 
the form and colour of the transparent 
leafage overhead. All is still, perfect 
silenee—all motionless, save the slight 
play of the sunbeams on the stones as 
mentioned; and see! a weasel, or some 
such little creature, is running across the 
road and is gone. ‘The road itself is in 
perfect accordance with all else. It is 
broken in ruts indeed; but they seem 
as if dug deeper, and desperately broken 
up by Nature’s myriads of unseen sap- 
pers and miners, to defy the irruption of 
cart-wheels. You would wonder how 
you came there, for it seems charmed 
against intrusion.” 


Such a description proves that 
there are two ways of treating the 
everyday scenery of our highways 
and byways: one, that of the mere in- 
genious imitator’s, who gives with the 
heather of the moor the shagginess of 
donkeys and the slovenliness of gyp- 
sies, with the idea of adding the pic- 
turesque to the reality ; the other, that 
of the poetical painter, who sees in 
these scenes hidden glories that com- 
Amongst the 
Sketcher’s favourite haunts are men- 
tioned the Leigh Woods, near Bristol, 
and opposite Clifton. He espe 
cially delighted in flying from the 
busy life of the inhabited bank of the 
Avon to this scene of extraordinary 
retirement, peace, beauty, and seclu- 
sion. The Leigh Woods are well 
known to most persons resident in 
the“West of England, at least in their 
characteristic features ; to those who 
do not know them we will endeavour 
to indicate their character and posi- 
tion. In primeval times, long be- 
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fore history, the river Avon, which 
flows about Bath and Bristol, would 
probably have found its way to the 
sea somewhere near Clevedon, in 
Somersetshire, by the vale of <Ash- 
ton, winding round a great barrier of 
limestone hills, which prevented a 
more northerly course. Seme con- 
vulsion of nature appears to have 


occurred in times of which alone 
geology takes cognisance, which 
split this vast limestone  barrjer 


from top to bottom, and made a 
course for the river Avon to. find 
its way into the Severn sea by a 
shorter cut, and in a more northerly 
direction. The gorge of the Avon 
divides the two counties, Gloucester- 
shire and Somersetshire. On the right 
bank of the gorge, looking towards 
the sea, the suburb of Clifton is built, 
covering the heights with rows and 
crescents, like fortresses, if we can 
imagine the windows of the houses 
the embrasures of guns. It isa place 
of striking, but far from picturesque 
appearance, which it might have pre- 
sented had it been built with more 
plan, system, and taste, and been 
divided into a number of independent 
villa residences, instead of being 
massed as it is in continuous masonry. 
Clifton has attempted to find its way 
across the gorge to the other side, by 
means of a suspension bridge, which 
has proved a failure, and, happily for 
art, has been given up. The opposite 
side is covered with a very beautifal 
wood, in parts of which the trees rise 
to really majestic proportions, and 
the broken ground of which presents 
a variety of subjects to the painter, 
especially in the lateral valleys which 
descend to the river at right angles, 
each with its separate character. 
Such are the Leigh Woods of the 
Sketcher, a district extremely lovely 
in its peaceful seclusion, though so 
uear the noise of a commercial city, 
ouly wanting running water to make 
it perfect, but in some measure in- 
demnified by the glimpses of the 
Avon in strong sunlight, seen like 
patches of silver through the em- 
broidering foliage. At Lynmouth, in 


North Devon, he appears to have 
made himself quite as much at home. 
Indeed, the great bulk of the matter 
of the Sketcher Papers is devoted to 
the illustration of this charihing place, 
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or the place is made a rtory of 
illustrating specimens to an thecreti- 
cal positions of the Sketcher. Where 
the high table-land of Exmoor ap- 
proaches the Bristol Channel, the 
rivers which run from its watershed 
being of great power in proportion to 
their size, and occasionally fed to 
torrents by rains and melted snows, 
have in time scooped out for them- 
selves courses which have been en- 
larged in the process of ages into deep 
and capacious gorges, breaking the 
edges of the mountain platform into 
the grandness of individual hills of as 
much as a thousand feet in height, and 
clothed along their whole courses with 
trees of greater or smaller growth ; 
while the bed of the rivers, or rather 
river—for they all converge into one 
main stream—is choked with enor- 
mous blocks of rock, the inconvenience 
of which the stream is obliged to bear 
when in sound mind, as if in conse- 
quence of, and in punishment for, its 
occasional aberrations-of passion. The 
bed of this river Lyn, with all its 
fantastic windings round the blocks 
which dam its course, with its over- 
arching and meeting trees, its various 
and variegated bauks, its multifarious 
and many-coloured foregrounds, and 
tender backgrounds of hill, was the 
Sketcher’s own domain, which none 
ever possessed in so full a measure 
as he, or illustrated so vividly and 
truthfully by pencil and by pen. 
This Lynmouth combines nearly all 
the attractions of inland and marine 
beauty. When the mouth of the 
gorge widens to meet the sea, there 
are a few exquisite marine pictures, 
and a little of that sea-business 
carried on by sailors, fishermen, and 
boats, which helps the painter so 
much in his composition. There is 
much truth in the remarks with 
which the first paper on Lynmouth is-- 
prefaced : 


“How very few are the spots of real 
beauty on the surface of this earth, the 
greater part of which is waste and wilder- 
ness! At least, sketchers find it such; 
and travellers who go beyond the range 
of art and civilisation, do not present 
more flattering accounts. We have, for 
the most part, notices of interminable: 
and thick forests, swamps, bleak moors, 
rugged mountains, and impenctrable- 
morasses. There may be, indeed, in ajy 
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these, at times, more of the sublime, for 
the sweeping shadows of departing day, 
and the moon’s uncertain light (luce sub 
incerta lune), invest with grandeur scenes 
that the scrutinising sun detects at once 
to be monotonous and minute even in 
and to their widest extent. But beauti- 
ful scenery, luxuriant, refreshing, entic- 
ing, and tangable, where you would be 
content to make your domicile, is but 
rarely to be met with. Such are retreats, 
guarded retreats, retiring spots, that 
escape the eye of the turbulent, the traf- 
fic-driven, and the boisterous!” 


And Lynmouth is certainly one of 
such spots, an oasis of beauty in a 
desert of commonplace. The Sketcher 
knows Lynmouth well, has searched 
out every nook and cranny in it, and 
seen, if he has not painted, every 
beauty the place presents. If we 
begin at the mouth of the Lyn, and 
its junction with the sea, we find him 
there painting and describing, and 
peculiarly happy in his description. 
It is evident how his imagination 
personifies and endues with super- 
natural life both the river and the 
sea :-— 


“Tt was now nearly high-water. Im- 

mediately before us the tide was coming 
in with a fine swell over the large masses 
of stone, that at low-water are ever dark, 
covered with sea-weed, scattered every- 
where about. Not that there was a very 
great sea here, but the coming in of the 
tide is everywhere grand, from the huge 
swell and driving wave, to the rush over 
the pebbles to your very feet, and the 
backward play, whirling about the looser 
stones, as it were tossing them and fiy- 
ing them (for such was their noise) for 
old Triton’s supper, with the white flakes 
and bubbles of the fat and froth com- 
mingled as they retire, to be again whisk- 
ed forward by the break of the incoming 
transparent green swell. A few 
minutes ago you would have been de- 
lighted to have stepped down on the 
stones of the pier, to have watched the 
ttide pouring in; and now it is a foot un- 
‘der water, and the resistance it offers 
below sends the waves clear and trans- 
parent over its top with a rush that 
would take you eff your footing in a mo- 
ment, and send you into the deep water 
like a bob or bottle of sea-weed, as a re- 
proof for your impertinent scrutiny. 
There is something much more noticc- 
able in the waters in this state than in 
‘their greater fury. 
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We have given this passage as an 
example of the word-painting of the 
author of the Sketcher. It would be 
easy to select many such. It is more 
difficult to give a general idea of the 
character of such a book than if it 
was a continuous tale, or a connected 
treatise on any given subject. Neither 
of these it professes to be. Although, 
considered as a whole, one aim and 
end runs through the book, the asser- 
tipn of the sketcher’s mission and its 
dignity ; yet the subject ramifies in a 
variety of directions, and includes 
much pertinent criticism on art, and 
all cognate pursuits. We must not 
overlook the poetry, or rather the 
songs; for the Sketcher Papers are 
all more or less poetry. These are 
introduced by means of a supposed 
interlocutor called Pictor, who com- 
poses songs and sings them in the 
interludes of sketching. The songs 
refer to the artist's occupation in 
particular, and in general to the life 
and doings of all those pastoral and 
rural people who prefer, as did the 
Black Douglas, the singing of the 
bird to the squeaking of the mouse. 
Of these songs the sentiment is sim- 
ple, as that of all songs ought to be, 
and the verbal melody is exquisite. 
A song requires perfect taste to write 
it, almost inspiration, because in all 
cases the idea must be simple, and, 
like Gaspar’s mountains, easily acces- 
sible, and yet novel. And we do not 
think that we are giving small praise 
when we say that we believe the 
pages of the Sketcher to contain some 
genuine songs, such as would live 
and please in refined society, espe- 
cially when set to appropriate airs. 
One of such songs is the following : 
we select it rather for its convenient 
brevity, than for its superiority to the 
rest :-— 


* Touch not the sweet guitar, Lady, 
Under the greenwood tree; 

Throw not the spell of thy voice, Lady, 
Over the wild and free; 

For it telleth how love, in a scene like this, 

Were all-sufficient for earthly bliss. 


See where the pals rose twines, Lady ; 
Hear ye the wild-dove coo 

Above in the fragrant woods, Lady, 
That softest airs do woo ? 

All here is a charm to aid thy spell; 

Lady, I fear to love too well. 
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In chambers of silk and gold, Lady, 
Touch then the sweet guitar, 

‘Mid crowds and sparkling lights, Lady, 
Thyself the brightest star. 

Amid things too costly and rare for me, 

O, then I can listen, and still be free.” 


. 


But this writing of songs was a mere 
by-play and recreation to the sketch- 
er; he seems to have thrown them 
off only in order to rest his pen, 
wearied with earnest writing, before 
he grappled anew with the great ar- 
gument of the dignity of the land- 
scape-painter’s mission. This idea is 
to this book what the wrath of Achil- 
les is to the I/iad—the argument of 
the whole. And most fully, clearly, 
and satisfactorily we believe it to 
have been carried to its conclusion. 
The book is complete in itself, as far 
as its end is concerned. Its illustra- 
tions are chiefly drawn from the 
seenery of his own neighbourhood, but 
beautiful scenery in one region of the 
same country is in general points not 
much unlike beautiful scenery in an- 
other, though details may differ. The 
foregrounds would be much the same, 
and the chief variety would occur in 
distance. The forms of mountains om 
the horizon chiefly distinguish one 
scene from another, or the presence 
or absence of elevations in distance. 
Later in life, the author of The Sketcher 
spent a fruitful summer at Bettws-y- 
Coed, in North Wales, illustrating by 
his pencil the almost infinite variety 
of scenery that is to be found there 
ina small compass. We may regret 
that notices of this choice region were 
not included in the plan of the 
Sketcher, which, it must be always 
remembered, however new it may 
appear in its totality—and we do not 
hesitate to say that it will be quite 
new to the great majority of readers 
—is but a republication of papers 
published years ago, as we before ob- 
served. Not that we need apologise 
for it on this score; it is consistent 
throughout, and as various and free 
from repetition in its beauties as the 
scenery which it would delineate. 


Nor less remarkable is it for the 
geniality and tenderness of its social 
sentiments, than the happiness of its 
criticisms on matters of taste. So 
we may fairly say that it is a book 
to guide the hand, refresh the mind, 
and warm the heart at the same 
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time. And yet more as a practical — 
guide on matters of art, and as sup- ~ 


plying tests by which the aspirant 
painter may learn whether or not 
there is the right stuff in him, we can 
imagine no mere formal manual 
superior in value. Let us take the 
following passage, referring to the 
spots where only sketching is likely 
to be found which is worth going to 
seek :— 


“Ther3 is no studying landscape pro- 
per near large cities, though there are 
effects for every one’sdaubing. A black 
windmill throwing its hideous arms into 
a white cloud bursting out of a dark- 
grey one, a moor, and a reedy puddle, 
will thoroughly satisfy the ambition of 
many, humble enough to abject poverty 
in subject, presuming enough in effect. 
They take great pains that their deformi- 
ties shall stare. Ere it be too late, and 
they become confirmed in their vulgar 
vanities, let them take coach an hundred 
miles or so, and follow. the course of 
some of our sweet rivers. Rivers are 
always poetical; they move, or glide, or 
break into fall. and rapid, through their 
courses, as if they were full of life, and 
were on nature’s mysterious errands. 
The sunbeams gleam upon them with 
messages from the heavens. Trees bend 
to them, and, receiving freshness and 
fragance, grow in their music; flowers 
kiss them, love haunts them, silence 
keeps awake in their caverns and seques- 
tered nooks, and there the nightingale 
sings to her; the bright and many-col- 
oured bow arches their falls, and the 
blessed and blessing moon shines on 
them, and gifts them with magic. Let 
them be followed from their sources, in 
mountain or moor, through dell, dingle, 
ravine, and more open valley, over which 
the clouds loiter to admire,—‘ do rest ;’ 
and if the mind of the sketcher do not 
drink poetry through his eye, and con- 
vey it to his portfolio, he may be sure 
neither nature nor art intended him to be 
painter or sketcher. But if he finds his 
soul poetic, and imbued with the feelings 
of the poets he has read, he will call up 
such ideas as will suit his scenery, enable 
him to give it a new character, perhaps 
nowise inconsistent with that it has or 
indicates, and he will thus study with a 


purpose.” 


In another place the sketcher thinks 
it worth his while to descend to 
plain matter of fact, and to give 
some particulars about a medium 
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which he has found exceedingly ser- 
viceable in water-colour painting. 
Water-colour painting, he remarks, 
is the peculiar glory of the English 
school. ‘“ Undoubtedly we may claim 
the invention of painting in water- 
colours, and pre-eminence in that art 
beyond comparison.” We never could 
quite understand why this depart- 
ment has been considered inferior to 
oil-painting. It may have been, till 
lately, deficient in the power of ex- 
pressing everything ; but so much has 
been done in the invention and ap- 
plication of colours, especially in the 
use of body-colours as a substitute 
for the scratchings and erasures of 
the old style, and such a sufficiency 
of expression has been gained, that 
although a-certain richness always 
attends the use of oil-colours, it would 
be difficult to decide which style was 
most perfect in the representation of 
nature. Surely the water - colour 
artist has gained the right to call his 
productions paintings, instead of 
merely drawings? The sketcher is 
speaking of the value of a medium 
mixed with chalk, for giving body 
both to oil and water colours in 
aketching :— 


“You observe, I have here my chalk 
mixed up in bottles (I have mixed it up 
with rice-water, to make it adhere), and 
thus Iam enabled to use it as freely as 
I would white on the oil palette. Now, 
here is the deep brown water; I have 
marked in the stones beneath, and some 
variety of colour, but the whole will 
bear a wash of umber; and while that is 
wet—here we have it—thus, I take a 
lump of this half-liquid chalk upon my 
brush, and drive it in lines, imitating 
the course of the water; before that is 
quite dry, I shall glaze it over here and 
there with those yellow and greyish- 
green tints you see playing about the 
half-foam—thus,— and work on again, 
with fresh masses, and in the same man- 
ner, on the falls of the water, continu- 
ally glazing over till I get something of 
the transparency. . ... . . The 
operation of chalk in oil is quite the re- 
verse of that in water-colours. In the 
latter it works by its opacity ; in the 
former, by furnishing a transparent me- 
dium, or nearly so.” 


These practical remarks show that 
the book’ is not the production of a 
mere theorist, but of one who made 
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the art the occupation of his hands 
as well as of his brain. 

But it may be said that Mr. Eagles, 
the author of The Sketeher, though 
he could write onthe subject of the 
arts, never-made himself known by 
his paintings, and yet it is not the 
less true that his life was devoted to 
painting. He never painted for the 
public. Very few of his pictures 
have ever been exhibited, and those 
few have been exhibited without os- 
entation, and with a perfect careless- 
ness as to the opinion of the public 
concerning them. His sketches, on 
which we consider his fame as an 
artist principally to rest, have ever 
remained in the possession of himself 
and a few private friends. Thus his 
most life-like and natural scenes have 
never been placed before the publie 
eye, and it is not likely that they ever 
will be. Yet his power of production 
was enormous, and he seemed so per- 
fectly master of his materials that 
he would effect, when seemingly play- 
ing with them, what others could 
only effect by laborious attention. 
He studied to the botton the sub- 
ject of media and pigments, and there 
was scarccly apy, in one or the other 
class, with the comparative merits of 
which he was not acquainted. Yet 
profound in the knowledge of art, 
and knowing every nook and cranny 
of the secret recesses of woodland, 
sea-side, and river-side nature, he 
may perhaps have laid himself open 
to the charge of a want of catholi- 
city of taste, in the rejection of hosts 
of subjects which others admired, and 
thought worthy of recording on can- 
vass. If he erred here—and we doubt 
if he did—the error arose from his 
fastidiousness of taste, and anxiety to 
raise the art to which he was so de- 
votedly attached. Certain it is that 
he held forth to admiration, and illus- 
trated the greatest beauties of nature ; 
and if he passed over the lesser as no 
beauties at all, the omission is not 
very greatly to be regretted. On the 
whole, the sketcher papers present 
an unique and original view of art; 
and even the uninitiated in the 
mysteries of the brush cannot rise 
from their perusal without a farther 
prospect at least into the outer courts 
of the temple than they have been 
able to obtain by other means. 
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THE ATHELINGS; OR, THE THREE GIFTS, 


PART III. 


CHAPTER: XVI. 


Ir would be impossible to describe, 
\ after that first beginning, the pleasant 
interest and excitement kept up in 
this family concerning the fortune of 
Agnes. All kinds of vague and de- 
lightful magnificences floated. in the 
minds of the two girls; guesses of 
prodigious sums of money and unima- 
ginable honours were constantly 
hazarded by Marian; and Agnes, 
though she laughed at, and professed 
to disbelieve these splendid imagina- 
‘tions, was, beyond all controversy, 
greatly influenced by them. The 
house held up its head and began 
to dream of fame and greatness. 
Even Mr. Atheling, in a trance of 
exalted .and exulting fancy, went 
down self-absorbed through the 
busy moving streets, and scarcely 
noticed the steady current of the 
Islingtonian public setting in strong 
for the City. Even mamma, going 
abont her household business, had 
something visionary in her eye; she 
saw a long way beyond to-day’s 
little cares and difficulties—tlhe grand 
distant lights of the future stream- 
ing down on the fair heads of her 
two girls. It was not possible, at 
least in the mother’s fancy, to sepa- 
rate these two who were so closely 
united. No one in the house, in- 
deed, could recognise Agnes without 
Marian, or Marian without Agnes; 
and this new ‘fortune belonged to 
both. 
_ And then there followed all those 
indefinite but glorious adjuncts in- 
volved in this beginning of fate— 
society, friends, a class of people, as 
those good dreamers supposed, more 
able to understand and appreciate 
the simple and modest refinement of 
these young minds ;—all the world 
was to be moved by this one book— 
everybody was to render homage— 
all society to be disturbed with 
eagerness. Mr. Atheling adjured the 
family not to raise their expectations 
too high, yet raised his own to the 
most magnificent level of unlikely 


greatness. Mrs. Atheling had gene- 
rous compunctions of mind as she 
looked at the ribbons already half 
faded. Agnes now was in a very 
different position from her who made 
the unthrifty purchase of a colour 
which would not bear the sun. 
Mamma held a very solemn synod 
in her own mind, and was half re- 
solved to buy new ones upon her own 
responsibility. But then there was 
something shabby in building upon 
an expectation which as yet was s0 
indefinite. And we are glad to say 
there was so much sobriety and good 
sense in the house of the Athelings, 
despite their glorious anticipations, 
that the ribbons of Agnes and Marian, 
though they began to fulfil Mrs. 
Atheling’s prediction, still steadily 
did their duty, and bade fair to last 
out their appointed time. 

This was a very pleasant time to 
the whole household. Their position, 
their comfort, their external circum- 
stances, were in no respect changed, 
yet everything was brightened and 
radiant in an overflow of hope. 
There was neither ill nor sickness 
nor sorrow to mar the enjoyment; 
everything at this period was going 
well with them, to whom many a 
day and many a year had gone full 
heavily. They were not aware them- 
selves of their present happiness ; 
they were all looking eagerly for- 
ward, bent upon a future which was 
to be so much superior to to-day, and 
none dreamed how little delight was 
to be got out of the realisation in 
comparison with the delight they all 
took in the hope. They could afford 
so well to laugh at all their homely 
difficulties — to make jokes upon 
mamma’s grave looks as she dis- 
covered an extravagant shilling or 
two in the household accounts—or 
found out that Susan had been waste- 
ful in the kitchen. It was so odd, so 
Sunny, to contrast these minute 
cares with the golden age Which was 
to come. 
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And then the plans and secret 
intentions, the wonderful committees 
which sat in profound retirement ; 
Marian plotting with mamma what 
Agnes should havg when she came 
into her fortune, and Agnes advising, 
with the same infallible authority, 
for the advantage of Marian. The 
vast and ambitious project of the 
girls for going into the country—the 
country or the sea-side some one, 
they did not care which, of those 
beautiful unknown beatific regions 
out of London, which were to them 
all fairyland and countries of magic. 
We suppose nobody ever did enjoy 
the sea breezes as Agnes and Marian 
Atheling, in their little white bed- 
chamber, enjoyed the imaginary gale 
upon the imaginary sands, which 
they could perceive brightening the 
cheek of mamma, and tossing about 
the curls of the twin-babies, at any 
moment of any night or day. This 
was to be the grand triumph of the 
time when Agnes came into her for- 
tune, though even mamma as yet had 
not heard of the project; but already 
it was a greater pleasure to the girls 
than any real visit to any real sea- 
side in this visible earth ever could 
be 


And then there began to come, 
dropping in at all hours from the 
earliest post in the morning to the 
last startling delivery at nine o’clock 
at night, packets of printed papers— 
the proof-sheets of this astonishing 
book. You are not to suppose that 
those proofs needed much correcting 
— Agnes’s manuscript was far too 
daintily written for that; but every 
one read them with the utmost care 
and attention, and Papa made little 
crosses in pencil on the margin when 
he came to a doubtful word. Every- 
body read them, not once only, but 
sometimes twice, or even three times 
over — everybody but Charlie, who 
eat them up with his bread and 
butter at tea, did not say a word on 
the subject, and never looked at 
them again. All Bellevue resounded 
with the knocks of that incessant 
postman at Number Ten. Public 
Opinion was divided on the subject. 
Some people said the Athelings had 
been extravagant, and were now 
suffering under a very Egyptian 
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plague, a hailstorm of bills; others, 
more charitable, had private informa- 
tion that both the Miss Athelings 
were going to be married, and be- 
lieved this continual dropping to be 
a carnival shower of flowers and bon- 
bons, the ldve letters of the affianced 
bridegrooms; but nobody supposed 
that the unconscious and innocent 
postman stood a respectable a. 2 
for the little Beelzebub, to whose 
sooty hands of natural right should 
have been committed the custody of 
those fair and uncorrectable sheets. 
Sometimes, indeed, this sable emis- 
sary made a hasty and half-visible 
appearance in his own proper person, 
with one startling knock, as loud, but 
more solemn than the postman —-—- 
“That’s the Devil!’ said Charlie, 
with unexpected animation, the se- 
cond time this emphatic sound was 
heard; and Susan refused _point- 
blank to open the door. 

How carefully these sheets were 
corrected! how punctually they were 
returned!—with what conscientious 
care and earnestness the young 
author attended to all the require- 
ments of printer and publisher! 
There was something amusing, yet 
something touching as well, in the 
sincere and natural humbleness of 
these simple people. Whatever they 
said, they could not help thinking 
that some secret spring of kindness 
had moved Mr. Burlington; that 
somehow this unconscious gentleman, 
most innocent of any such inten- 
tion, meant to do them all a favour. 
And moved by the influence of this 
amiable delusion, Agnes was scrupu- 
lously attentive to all the suggestions 
of the publisher. Mr. Burlington 
was somewhat amused himself by 
his new writer’s obedience, but doubt- 
ful, and did not half understand it; 
for it is not always easy to compre- 
hend downright and simple sincerity. 
But the young author went on upon 
her guileless way, taking no particu- 
lar thought of her own motives; and 
on with her every step went all the 
family, excited and unanimous. To 
her belonged the special pleasure of 
being the cause of this happy .com- 
motion; but the pleasure and the 
honour and the delight belonged 
equally to them all. 
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CHAPTER XVII,— AN AMERICAN SKETCH, 


“Here! there’s reading for you,” 
said Miss Willsie, throwing upon the 
family table a little roll of papers. 
“They tell me there’s something of 
the kind stirring among yourselves. 
If there’s one thing I cannot put up 
with, it’s to see a parcel of young 
folk setting up to read lessons to the 
world !” 

“Not Agnes,” cried Marian eager- 

ly; “only wait till it comes out. I 
know so well, Miss Willsic, how you 
~will like her book.” 
’ “Wo such thing,” said Miss Will- 
sie indignantly. “I would just like 
to know—twenty years old, and never 
out of her mother’s charge a week at 
a time—I would just like any person 
to tell me what Agnes Atheling can 
have to say to the like of me !” 

“Indeed nothing at all,” said Ag- 
nes, blushing and laughing; “but it 
is different with Mr. Endicott. Now, 
nobody must speak a word. Here 
it is.” 

“No! let me away first,” cried 
Miss Willsie in terror. She was ra- 
ther abrupt in her exits and entrances. 
This time she disappeared instanta- 
neously, shaking her hand at some 
imaginary culprit, and had closed the 
gate behind her with a swing, before 
Agnes was able to begin the series of 
“Letters from England” which were 
to immortalise the name of Mr. Foggo 
S. Endicott. The New World biogra- 
phist began with his voyage, and all 
the “emotions awakened in his 
breast’ by finding himself at sea; 
and immediately thereafter followed 
a special chapter, headed, “ Killie- 
crankie Lodge.” 

“How delightful,” wrote the tra- 
veller, “So many thousand miles from 
home, so far away from those who 
love us, to meet with the sympathy 
and communion of kindred blood! 
To this home of the domestic affec- 
tions I am glad at once to introduce 
my readers, as a beautiful example of 
that Old England felicity, which is, I 
grieve to say, so sadly outbalanced 
by oppression and tyranny and crime ! 
This beautiful suburban retreat is the 
home of my respected relatives, Mr. 
F. and his maiden sister Miss Wil- 


helmina F. Here they live with old 
books, old furniture, and old pictures 
around them, with old plate upon 
their table, old servants in waiting, 
and an old cat coiled up in comfort 
upon their cosy hearth! A graceful 
air of antiquity pervades everything. 
The inkstand from which I write be- 
longed to a great-grandfather; the 
footstool under my feet was worked 
by an old lady of the days of the 
lovely Queen Mary: and I cannot 
define the date of the china in that 
carved cabinet: all this, which would 
be out of poe in one of the splendid 
palaces of our busy citizens, is here 
in perfect harmony with the charac- 
ter of the inmates. It is such a house 
as naturally belongs to an old coun- 
try, an old family, and an old and se- 
cluded pair. 

“ My uncle is an epitome of all that 
is worthy in man. Like most remark- 
able Scotsman, he\ takes snuff; and 
to perceive his penetration and wise 
sagacity, one has only to look at the - 
noble head which he carries with a 
hereditary loftiness. His sister is a 
noble old lady, and entirely devoted 
to him. In fact, they are all the 
world to each other; and the confi- 
dence with which the brother con- 
fides all his eares and sorrows to the 
faithful bosom of his sister, is a trul 
touching sight; while Miss Wilh 
mina F’.,on her part, seldom makes 
an observation without winding up 
by a reference to ‘my brother.’ It is 
a long time since I have found any- 
where so fresh and delightful an ob- 
ject of study as the different charac- 
teristics of this united pair. It is 
beautiful to watch the natural traits 
unfolding themselves. One has al- 
most as much pleasure in the investi- 
gation as one has in studying the 
developments of childhood; and my 
admirable relatives are as delightfully 
unconscious of their own distinguishing 
qualities as even children could be. 

“Their house is a beautiful litile 
suburban villa, far from the noise and 
din of the great city. Here they 
spend their beautiful old age in hos- 
pitality and beneficence ; beggars (for 
there are always beggars in England) 
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come to the door every morning with 
patriarchal familiarity, and receive 
their dole through an opening in the 
door, like the ancient buttery-hatch ; 
every morning, upon the garden paths 
crumbs are strewed for the robins 
and the sparrows, and the birds come 
hopping fearlessly about the old 
lady’s feet, trusting in her gracious 
nature. All the borders are filled 
with wallflowers, the favourite plant 
of Miss Wilhelmina, and they seemed 
to me to send up a sweeter fragrance 
when she watered them with her deli- 
cate little engine, or pruned them with 
her own hand ; for everything, aniinate 
and inanimate, seems to know that she 
is good. 

“To complete this delightful pic- 
ture, there is just that shade of soli- 
citude and anxiety wanting to make 
it perfect. They have a nephew, this 
excellent couple, over whom they 
watch with the characteristic jealousy 
of age watching youth. While my 
admirable uncle eats his egg at break- 
fast, he talks of Harry; while aunt 
Wilhelmina pours out the tea from 
her magnificent old silver teapot, she 
makes apologies and excuses for him. 
They will make him their heir, I do 
not doubt, for he is a handsome and 
prepossessing youth; and however 
this may be to my injury, I joyfully 
waive my claim ; for the sight of their 
tender affection and beautiful solici- 
tude is a greater boon to a student of 
mankind like myself than all their 
old hereditary hoards or patrimonial 
acres; and so I say, Good fortune to 
Harry, and let all my readers say 
Amen !” 

We are afraid to say how difficult 
Agnes found it to accomplish this 


' reading in peace; but in spite of 


Marian’s laughter and Mrs. Atheling’s 
indignant interruptions, Agnes her- 
self was slightly impressed by these 
fine sentiments and pretty sentences. 
She laid down the paper with an air 
of extreme perplexity, and could 
scarcely be tempted to smile, “ Per- 
haps that is how Mr. Endicott sees 
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things,” said Agnes ; “ perhaps he has 
so fine a mind—perhaps—Now, I ain 
sure, mamma, if you had not known 
Miss Willsie, you would have thought 
it very pretty. I know you would.” 

‘ “Do not speak to me, child,” cried 
Mrs. Atheling energetically. “Pretty! 
why, he is coming here to-night !” 

And Marian clapped her hands. 
“Mamma will be in the next one!” 
cried Marian; “and he will find out 
that Agnes is a great author, and 
that we are all so anxious about 
Charlie. Oh, I hope he will send us 
a copy. What fun it would be to 
read about papa and his newspaper, 
and what everybody was doing at 
home here in Bellevue !” 

“Tt would be very impertinent,” 
said Mrs. Atheling, reddening with 
anger ; “and if anything of the kind 
should happen, I will never forgive 
Mr. Foggo. You will take care to 
speak as little as possible to him, 
Marian; he is not a safe person.- 
Pretty! Does he think he has a right 
to come into respectable houses and 
make his pretty pictures? You must 
be very much upon your guard, girls. 
I forbid you to be friendly with such 
a person as that!” 

“ Bat perhaps "—said Agnes. 

“ Perhaps—nonsense,” cried mam- 
ma indignantly ; “he must not come 
in here, that lam resolved. Go and 
tell Susan we will sit in the best room 
to-night.” 

Bat Agnes meditated the matter 
anxiously—perhaps, though she did 
not say it—perhaps to be a great lite 
rary personage, it was necessary to 
“find good in everything,” after the 
newest fashion, like Mr. Endicott. <Ag- 
nes was much puzzled, and somewhat 
discouraged, on her own account. She 
did not think it possible she could 
ever come to such a sublime and ele- 
vated view of ordinary things; she 
felt herself a woeful way behind Mr. 
Endicott, and with a little eagerness 
looked forward to his visit. Would 
he justify himself—what would he 
say ? 


CHAPTER XVIII.—COMPANY. 


The best room was not by any 
means so bright, so cheerfal, or so 
kindly as the family parlour, with its 


family disarrangement, and the ama- 
teur paper-hanging upon its walls. 
Before their guests arrived the girls 
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made an effort to improve its appear- 
ance. They pulled the last beautiful 
bunches of the lilac to fill the little 
glass vases, and placed candles in the 
ornamental glass candlesticks upon 
the mantlepiece. But even a double 
uantity of light did not bring good 
sheer to this dull and soléfan apart- 
ment. Had it been winter, indeed, 
a fire might have made a difference ; 
but it was early summer—one of those 
balmy nights so sweet out of doors, 
which give an additional shade of 
gloom to dark-complexioned parlours, 
shutting out the moon and the stars, 
the night air and the dew. Agnes 
and Marian, fanciful and visionary, 
kept the door open themselves, and 
went wandering about the dark gar- 
den, where the summer flowers came 
slowly, and the last primrose was 
dying pale and sweet under the pop- 
lar tree. They went silently and 
singly, one after the other, through 
the garden paths, hearing, without 
observing, the two different footsteps 
which came to the front door. If they 
were thinking, neither of them knew 
or could tell what she was thinking 
about, and they returned to the 
house without a word, only knowing 
how much more pleasant it was to be 
out here in the musical and breathing 
darkness, than to be shut closely 
within the solemn enclosure of the 
best room. 

But there, by the table where 
Marian had maliciously laid his papers, 
was the stately appearance of Mr. 
Endicott, holding high his abstracted 
head, while Harry Oswald, anxious, 
and yet hesitating, lingered at the 
door, eagerly on the watch for the 
light step of which he had so imme- 
diate a perception when it came. 
Harry, who indeed had no great in- 
ducement to be much in love with 
himself, forgot himself altogether as 
his quick ear listened for the foot of 
Marian. Mr. Endicott, on the con- 
trary, added a loftier shade to his 
abstraction, by way of attracting and 
not expressing admiration. Unlucky 
Harry was in love with Marian ; his 
intellectual cousin only aimed at 
making Marian in love with him. 

And she came in, slightly conscious, 
we admit, that she was the hero- 
Ine of the ‘night, half aware of 
the rising rivalry, halfenlightened as 
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to the different character of these 
two very different people, and of the 
one motive which brought them here. 
Soa flitting changeable blush went 
and came upon the face of Marian. 
Her eyes, full of the sweet darkness 
and dew of the night, were dazzled 
by the lights, and would not look 
steadily at any one; yet a certain 
gleam of secret mischief and amuse- 
ment in her face betrayed itself to 
Harry Oswald, though not at all to 
the unsuspicious American. She 
took her seat very sedately at the 
table, and busied herself with her 
fancy-work. Mr. Endicott sat oppo- 
site, looking at her; and Harry, a 
moving shadow in the dim room, 
hovered about, sitting and standing 
behind her chair. 

Besides these young people, Mr. 
Atheling, Mr. Foggo, and mamma, 
were in the room, conversing among 
themselves, and taking very little 
notice of the other visitors. Mamma 
was making a little frock, upon which 
she bestowed unusual pains, as it 
seemed ; for no civility of Mr. Endi-_ 
cott could gain any answer beyond 
a monosyllable from the virtaous 
and indignant mistress of the house. 
He was playing with his own papers 
as Agnes and Marian came to the 
table, affectionately turning them 
over and looking at the heading of 
the “Letter from England,” with a 
loving eye. 

“You are interested in literature, 
I believe,” said Mr. Endicott. Agnes, 
Marian, and Harry, all of them glanc- 
ing at him in the same moment, 
could not tell which he addressed ; 
so there was a confused murmur of 
reply. “ Not in the slightest,” cried 
Harry Oswald, behind Marian’s chair. 
“Oh, but Agnes is!” cried Marian ; 
and Agnes herself, with a conscious 
blush, acknowledged—“ Yes, indeed, 
very much.” 

“But not, I suppose, very well ac- 
quainted with the American press,” 
said Mr. Endicott. ‘The bigotry of 
Europeans is marvellous. We read 
our leading papers in the States, but 
I have not met half-a-dozen people 
in England—actually not six indivi- 
duals—who were in the frequent habit 
of seeing the Mississippi Gazette.” 

“We rarely see any newspapers 
at all,” said Agnes, apologetically 
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“ Papa has bis paper in the evenings, 
but except now and then, when there 
is a review of a book in it ——” 

“That is the great want of Eng- 
lish contemporary literature,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Endicott. “You read the 
review—good! but you .feel that 
something else is wanted than mere 
politics—that votes and debates do 
not supply the wants of the age !” 

“Tf the wants of the age were the 
wants of young ladies,” said Harry 
Oswald, “ what would become of my 
uncle and Mr. Atheling? Leave 
things in their proper place, Endi- 
cott. Agnes and Marian want some- 
thing different from newspaper litera- 
ture and leading articles. Don’t in- 
terfere with the girls.” 

“These are the slavish and confin- 
ed ideas of a worn out civilisation,” 
said the man of letters ; “in my coun- 
try we respect the opinions of our 
women, and give them full scope.” 

“Respect |—the old humbug !” 

muttered Harry behind Marian’s 
chair. “Am I disrespectful? I 
choose to be judged by you.” 
’ Marian glanced over her shoulder 
with saucy kindness. “ Dont quar- 
rel,” said Marian. No! Poor Harry 
was so glad of the glance, the smile, 
and the confidence, that he could 
have taken Endicott, who was the 
cause of it, to his very heart. 

“The functions of the press, said 
Mr. Endicott, “are unjustly limited 
in this country, like most other en- 
lightened influences. In these days 
we have scarcely time to wait for 
books. It is not with us as it was in 
old times, when the soul lay fallow 
for a century, and then blossomed 
into its glorious epic, or drama, or 
song! Our audience must perceive 
the visible march of mind, hour by 
hour and day by day. We are no 
longer concerned about mere physical 
commotions, elections, or debates, or 
votes of the Senate. In these days 
we care little for the man’s opinions ; 
what we want is an advantageous 
medium for studying the man.” 

As she listened to this, Agnes 
Atheling held her breath, and sus- 
pended her work unawares. It sound- 
ed very imposing, indeed—to tell the 
truth, it sounded something like that 
magnificent conversation in books 
over which Marian and she had often 
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marvelled. Then this simple girl be- 
lieved in everybody; she was rather 
inclined to suppose of Mr. Endicott 
that he was a man of very exalted 
mind. 

“T do not quite know,” said Agnes 
humbly, “whether it is right to 
tell all alsut great people in the 
newspapers, or even to put them in 
books. Do you think it is, Mr. Endi- 
cott ?” 

“T think,” said the American, so- 
lemnly, “that a public man, and, 
above all, a literary man, belongs to 
the world. All the exciting scenes 
of life come to us only that we may 
describe and analyse them for the ad- 
vantage of others. A man of genius 
has no private life. Of what benefit 
is the keenness of his emotions if he 
makes no record of them? In my 
own career,” continued the literary 
gentleman, “I have been sometimes 
annoyed by foolish objections to the 
notice I am in the habit of giving of 
friends who cross my way. Unen- 
lightened people have complained of 
me, in vulgar phrase, that I ‘ put 
them in the newspapers. How 
strange a misconception! for you 
must perceive at once that it was not 
with any consideration of them, but 
simply that my readers might see 
every scene I passed through, and in 
reality feel themselves travelling with 
me!” 

“Oh!” Agnes made a faint and 
very doubtful exclamation; Harry 
Oswald turned on his heel, and left 
the room abruptly ; while Marian bent 
very closely over her work, to conceal 
that she was laughing. Mr. Endicott 
thought it was a natural youthful re- 
verence, and gave her all due credit 
for her ingenious emotions.” 

“The path of genius necessarily re- 
veals certain obscure individuals,” said 
Mr. Endicott; “they cross its light, 
and the poet has no choice. I present 
to my audience the scenes through 
which I travel. I introduce the pas- 
sengers on the road. Is it for the sake 
of these passengers? No. It is that 
my readers may be enabled, under all 
circumstances, to form a just realisa- 
tion of me. That is the true vocation 
of a poet: he ought to be in himself 
the highest example of everything— 
joy, delight, suffering, remorse, aD 
ruin—yes, I am bold enough to say 
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even crime. No man should be able 
to suppose that he can hide himself 
in an indescribable region of emotion 
where the poet cannot follow. Shall 
murder be permitted to attain an ex- 
perience beyond the reach of genius? 
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No! Everything must be possessed 
by the poet’s intuitions, for he him- 
self is the great lesson of the world.” 

“ Charlie,” said Harry Oswald be- 
hind the door, “come in, and punch 
this fellow’s head.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Charlie came in, but not to punch 
the head of Mr. Endicott. The big 
boy gloomed upon the dignified 
American, pushed Harry Oswald 
aside, and brought his two gram- 
mars to the table. “I say, what do 
ay want with me?” said Charlié; 

e was not at all pleased at having 
been disturbed. 

“ Nobody wanted you, Charlie— 
no one ever wants you, you disagree- 
able boy,” said Marian: “it was all 


Harry Oswald's fault ; he thought we 


were too pleasant all by ourselves 
here.” 

To which complimentary saying 
Mr. Endicott answered byabow. He 
quite ‘understood what Miss Marian 
meant! he was much flattered to have 
gained her sympathy! So Marian 
pleased both her admirers for once, 
for Harry Oswald laughed in secret 
triamph behind her chair. 

“ And you are still with Mr. Bell, 
Harry,” said Mrs, Atheling, suddenly 
interposing. “I am very glad you 
like this place—and what a pleasure 
it must be toall yoursisters! I begin 
to think you are quite settled now.” 

“T suppose it was time,” said Harry 
the unlucky, colouring a little, but 
smiling more as he came out from the 
shadow of Marion’s chair, in compli- 
ment to Marian’s mother ; “yes, we 
get on very well,—we are not over 
powered with our practice; so much 
the better for me.” 

“But you ought to be more ambi- 
tious,—you ought to try to extend 
your practice,’ said Mrs. Atheling, 
immediately falling into the tone of 
an adviser, in addressing one to whom 
everybody gave good advice. 

“T might have some comfort in it, 
if I was a poet,” said Harry; “but 
to kill people simply in the way of 
business is too much for me. Well, 
uncle, it is no fault of mine. I never 
did any honour to my doctorship. I 
am as well content to throw physic 
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to the dogs as any Macbeth in the 
we * H d Mr F 

“Ay, Harry,” sai r. Foggo; 
“ but I think i is little credit = 
man to avow ill inclinations, unless 
he has the spirit of a man to make 
head against them. That’s my opin- 
ion—but I know you give it little 
weight.” 

“A curious study!” said Mr. En- 
dicott, reflectively. “I have watched 
it many times,—the most interesting 
conflict in the world.” 

But Harry, who had borne his 
uncle’s reproof with calmness, red- 
dened fiercely at this, and seemed 
about to resent it. The study of cha- 
racter, though it is so interesting a 
study, and so much pursued by su- 
perior minds, is not, as a general 
principle, at all liked by the objects 
of it. Harry Oswald, under the eye 
of his cousin’s curious inspection, had 
the greatest mind in the world to 
knock that cousin down. 

“And what do you think of our 
domestic politics, on the other side of 
the Atlantic?” asked Papa, joining 
the more general conversation: ‘‘a 
pretty set of fellows manage us in 
Old England here. I never take u 
a@ newspaper but there’s a new jo 
in it. If it were only for other coun- 
tries, they might have a sense of 
shame !” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Endicott, “ con- 
sidering all things—considering the 
worn-out circumstances of the old 
country, your oligarchy and your sub- 
serviency, I am rather disposed, on the 
whole, to be in favour of the govern- 
ment of England. So far as a limited 
intelligence goes, they really appear 
to me to go on pretty well.” 

“Hamph!” said Mr. Atheling. He 
was quite prepared for a dashing re- 
publican denunciation, but this cool 
patronage stanned the humble poli- 
tician—he did not comprehend it. 
“However,” he continued, reviving 
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after a little, and rising into triumph, 
“there is principle among them yet. 
They cannot tolerate a man who 
wants the English virtue of keeping 
his word; no honourable man will 
keep office with a traitor. Winter- 
bourne’s out. There’s some hope for 
the country when one knows that.” 

“ And who is Winterbourne, papa ?” 
asked Agnes, who was near her 
father. 

Mr. Atheling was startled. “Who is 
Lord Winterbourne, child? why, a dis- 
graced minister—everybody knows !”” 

“You speak as if you were glad,” 
said Agnes, possessed with a perfect- 
ly unreasonable pertinacity : “do you 
know him, papa,—has he done any- 
thing to you?’ 

“TI!” cried Mr. Atheling, “how 
should I know him? There! thread 
your needle, and don’t ask ridiculous 
questions. Lord Winterbourne for 
himself is of no consequence to me.” 

From which everybody present un- 
derstood immediately that this un- 
known personage was of consequence 
to Mr. Atheling—that papa certainly 
knew him, and that he had “done 
something” to call for so great an 
amount of virtuous indignation. Even 
Mr. Endicott paused in the little ac- 
count he proposed to give of Viscount 
Winterbourne’s title and acquire- 
ments, and his own acquaintance with 
the Honourable George Rivers, his 
lordship’s onlyson. A vision of family 
feuds and mysteries crossed the ac- 
tive mind of the American; he stop- 
ped to make a mental note of this in- 
teresting circumstance; for Mr. En- 
dicott did not disdain to embellish his 
‘+ letters” now and then with a fanciful 
legend, and this was certainly “sug- 
gestive” in the highest degree. 

“T remember,” said Mrs. Atheling, 
suddenly, “when we were first mar- 
ried, we went to visit an old aunt of 
Papa’s, who lived quite close to Win- 
terbourne Hall. Do you remember 
old Aunt Bridget, William? We 
have not heard anything of her for 
many a day; she lived in an old 
house, half made of timber, and ruin- 
ous with ivy. I remember it very 
well; I thought it quite pretty when 
I was a girl.” 


“Ruinous! you mean beautiful 


with ivy, mamma,” said Marian. 
“No, my dear; ivy is a very 
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troublesome thing,” said Mrs. Athel- 
ing, “and makes a very damp house, 
I assure you, though it looks pretty. 
This was just upon the edge of a wood, 
and on a hill. There was a very fine 
view from it; all the spires, and 
domes, and towers looked beautiful 
with the morning sun upon them. I 
suppose Aunt Bridget must still be 
living, William? I wonder why she 
took offence at us. What a pleasant 
place that would have been to 
take the children insummer! It was 
called the old Wood «Lodge, and 
there was a larger place near which 
was the Old Wood House, and the 
nearest house to that, I believe, was 
the Hall. It was a very pretty place ; 
I remember it so well.” 

Agnes and Marian exchanged 
glances; this description was quite 
enough to set their young imagina- 
tions aglow ;—perhaps, for the sake of 
her old recollections, Mamma would 
like this better than the sea-side. 

“Should you like to go again, 
mamma ?” said Agnes, in a half whis- 
per. Mamma smiled, and brightened, 
and shook her head. 

‘*No, my dear, no; you must not 
think of such a thing, travelling is so 
very expensive,” said Mrs. Atheling ; 
but the colour warmed and brightened 
on her cheek with pleasure at the 
thought. 

“And of course there’s another 
family of children,” said Papa, in a 
somewhat sullen under tone. “ Aunt 
Bridget, when she dies, will leave the 
cottage to one of them. They always 
wanted it. Yes, to be sure,—to him 
that hath shall be given, — it is 
the way of the world.” 

“ William, William ! you forget what 


you say!” cried Mrs. Atheling, in 


alarm. 

“T mean no harm, Mary,” said 
Papa, “and the words bear that 
meaning as well as another: it is the 
way of the world.” 

“Had I known your interest in 
the family, I might have brought you 
some information,” interposed Mr. 
Endicott. ‘I have a letter of intro- 
duction to Viscount Winterbourne— 
and saw a great deal of the Honour- 
able George Rivers when he travelled 
in the States.” 

“T have no interest in them—not 
the slightest,” said Mr. Atheling, hast- _ 
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ily; and Harry Oswald moved away 
from where he had been standing to 
resume his place by Marian, a pro- 
ceeding which instantly distracted 
the attention of his cousin and rival. 
The girls were talking to each other of 
this new imaginary paradise. Harry 
Oswald could not explain how it 
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was, but he began immediately with 
all his skill to make a ridiculous 
icture of the old house, which was 
alf made of timber, and ruinous 
with ivy: he could not make out 
why he listened with such a jealous 
pang to the very name of this Old 
ood Lodge. 


CHAPTER XX.—-AUNT BRIDGET. 


“ Very strange!” said Mr. Atheling 
—he had just laid upon the breakfast- 
table a letter edged with black, which 
had startled them all for the moment 
into anxiety,—“ very strange !” 

‘*What is very strange?—who is 
it, William?” asked Mrs. Atheling, 
anxiously. 

“Do you remember how you spoke 
of her last night ?—only last night— 
my Aunt Bridget, of whom we have 
not heard for years? I could almost be 
superstitious about this,” said Papa. 
“Poor old lady, she has gone at last.” 

Mrg.Atheling read the letter eagerly. 
“And she spoke of us, then?—she 
was sorry. Who could have per- 
suaded her against us, William?” 
said the good mother—“and wished 
you should attend her funeral. You 
will go?— surely you must go.” But 
as she spoke, Mrs. Atheling paused 
and considered—travelling is not so 
easy a matter, when people have only 
two hundred a-year. 

‘‘Tt would do her no pleasure now, 
Mary,” said Mr. Atheling, with a 
momentary sadness. ‘Poor Aunt 
Bridget! she was the last of all the 
old generation ; and now it begins to 
be our turn.” 

In the mean time, however, it was 
time for the respectable man of 
business to be on his way to his 
office. His wife brushed his hat with 
gravity, thinking upon his words. 
The old woman who was gone had 
left no responsibility behind her; but 
these children!—how could the 
father and the mother venture to die, 
and leave these young ones in the un- 
friendly world? 

Charlie had gone to his office an 
hour ago—other studies, heavier and 
more discouraging even than the 
grammars, lay in the big law-books of 
Mr. Foggo’s office, to be conquered by 
this big boy. Throughout the day he 





had all the miscellaneous occupations 
which generally fall to the lot of the 
youngest clerk. Charlie said nothing 
about it to any one, but went in at 
these ponderous tomes in the morn- 
ing — they were frightfully tough 
reading, and he was not given 
to literature. He shook his great 
fist at them, his natural enemies, and 
went in and conquered. These studies 
were pure pugilism so far as Charlie 
was concerned; he knocked down his 
ponderous opponent, mastered him, 
stowed away all his wisdom in his 
own prodigious memory, and replaced 
him on his shelf with triumph. 
“Now that old fellow’s done for,” 
said Charlie, and next morning 
the young student “‘went in” at the 
next. 

Agnes and Marian were partly in 
this secret, as they had been in the 
previous one; so these young ladies 
came down stairs at seven o’clock to 
make breakfast for Charlie. It was 
nine now, and the long morning be- 
gan to merge in the ordinary day; 
but the girls arrested Mamma on the 
threshold of her daily business to 
make eager inquiry about the Aunt 
Bridget, of whom, the only one 
among all their relatives, they knew 
little but the name. 

“‘ My dears, this is not a time to ask 
me,” said Mrs. Atheling: “there is 
Susan waiting, and there is the baker 
and the butterman at the door. Well, 
then, if you must know, she was just 
simply an old lady, and your grand- 
papa’s sister ; and she was once gover- 
ness to Miss Rivers, and they gave 
her the old Lodge when the young 
lady should have been married. They 
made her a present of it—at least 
the old lord did—and she lived there 
ever after. It had been once in your 
grandpapa’s family. I do not know 
the rights of the story—you can ask 
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about it some time from your papa; 
but Aunt Bridget took quite a dislike 
to us after we were married—I can- 
not tell you why; and since the time 
I went to the Old Wood Lodge to pay 
her a visit, when I was a bride, [ 
have never heard a kind word from 
her, poor old lady, till to-day. Now, 
my dears, let me go; do you see the 
people waiting? I assure you that 
is all.” 

And that was all that could be 
learned about Aunt Bridget, save a 
few unimportant particulars gleaned 
from the long conversation concerning 
her, which the father and mother, 
much moralising, fell into that night. 
These young people had the instinct 
of curiosity most healthily developed ; 
they listened eagerly to every new 
particular—heard with emotion that 
She had once been a beauty, and 
incontinently wove a string of ro- 
mances about the name of the aged 
and humble spinster; and then what 
a continual centre of fancy and in- 
quiry was that Old Wood Lodge! 

A few days passed, and Aunt 
Bridget began to fade from her 
temporary prominence in the house- 
hold firmament. A more immediate 
interest possessed the mind of the 
family—the book was coming out! 
Prelusive little paragraphs in the 
pe rs, which these innocent people 

id not understand to be advertise- 
ments, warned the public of a new 
and original work of fiction by a new 
author, about to be brought out by 
Mr. Burlington, and which was ex- 
pected to make a sensation when it 
came. Even the known and visible 
advertisements themselves were read 
with a startling thrill of interest. 
Hope Hazlewood, a History—every- 
body concluded it was the most feli- 
citous title in the world. 

The book was coming out, and 

at was the excitement of the 

ousehold heart. The book came out! 
——there it lay upon the table in the 
family parlour, six fair copies in 
shiny blue cloth, with its name in 
letters of gold, These Mr. Burlington 
intended should be sent to influential 
friends: but the young author had no 
influential friends; so one copy was 
sent to Killiecrankie Lodge, to the 
atter amazement of Miss Willsie, 
and another was carefully despatched 
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to an old friend in the country, who 
scarcely knew what literature was; 
then the family made a solemn pause, 
and waited. What would everybody 
say? 

Saturday came full of fate. They 
knew all the names of all those dread 
and magnificent guides of public 
opinion, the literary newspapers ; and 
with an awed and trembling heart, 
the young author waited for their 
verdict. She was so young, however, 
and in reality so ignorant of what 
might be the real issue of this first 
step into the world, that Agnes had 
a certain pleasure in her trepidation, 
and, scarcely knowing what she ex- 
pected, knew only that it was in the 
highest degree novel, amusing, and 
extraordinary that these sublime and 
lofty people should ever be tempted 
to notice her at all. It was still only 
a matter of excitement and curiosity 
and amusing oddness to them all. . If 
the young adventurer had been a 
man, this would have been a solemn 
crisis full of fate: it was even so to a 
woman, seeking her own independ- 
ence ; but Agnes Atheling was only a 
girl in the heart of her family, and, 
looking out with laughing eyes upon 
her fortune, smiled at fate. 

It is Saturday—yes, Saturday after- 
noon, slowly darkening towards the 
twilight. Agnes and Marian at the 
window are eagerly looking out, 
Mamma glances over their bright 
heads with unmistakable impatience. 
Papa is palpably restless in his easy- 
chair. Here he comes on flying feet, 
that big messenger of fortune—cross- 
ing the whole breadth of Bellevue in 
two strides, with ever so many papers 
in his hands. “Oh, I wonder what 
they will say!” cries Marian, clasping 
her pretty fingers. Agnes, too breath- 
less to speak, makes neither guess nor 
answer—and here he comes! 

It is half dark, and scarcely pos- 
sible to read these momentous papers. 
The young author presses close to the 
window with the uncut Atheneum. 
There is Papa, half-risen from his 
chair ; there is Mamma, anxiously con- 
templating her daughter’s face ; there 
is Marian, reading over her shoulder ; 
and Charlie stands with his hat on in 
the shade, holding fast in his hand 
the other papers. “One at a time!” 
says Charlic. He knows what they 
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are, the grim young ogre, but he will 
not say a word. 

And Agnes begins to read aloud— 


reads a sentence or two, suddenly ’ 


stops, laughs hurriedly, “Oh, I can- 
not read that—somebody else take 
it,” cried Agnes, running a rapid eye 
down the page; her cheeks are tin- 
gling, her eyes overflowing, her heart 
beating so loud that she does not 
hear her own voice. And now it is 
Marian who presses close to the 
window and reads aloud. Well! 
after all, it is not a very astonishing 
paragraph ; it is extremely condes- 
cending, and full of the kindest 
patronage ; recognises many beauties 
—a great deal of talent; and flatter- 
ingly promises the young author that 
by-and-by she will do very well. 
The reading is received with delight 
and disappointment. Mrs. <Atheling 
is not quite pleased that the reviewer 
refuses entire perfection to Hope 
Hazelwood, but by-and-by even the 
good mother is reconciled. Who could 
the critic be ?— innocent critic, witting 
nothing of the tumult of kindly and 
grateful feelings raised towards him 
in a moment! Mrs. Atheling cannot 
help setting it down certainly that 
he must be some unknown friend. 

The others come upon a cooled en- 
thusiasm— nobody feels that they 
have said the first good word. Into 
the middle of this reading Susan 
suddenly interposes herself and the 
caridles. What tell-tales these lights 
are! Papa and Mamma, both of 
them, looked mighty dazzled and un- 
steady about the eyes, and Agnes’s 
cheeks are burning crimson-deep, 
and she scarcely likes to look at any 
one. She is half ashamed in her in- 
nocence—half as much ashamed as 
if they had been love-letters detected 
and read aloud. 

And then after a while they come 
to a grave pause, and look at each 
other. “I suppose, mamma, it is 
sure to succeed now,” says Agnes, 
very timidly, shading her face with 
her hand, and glancing up under its 
cover; and Papa, with his voice 
somewhat shaken, says solemnly, 
“Children, Agnes’s fortane has come 
to-night.” 

For it was so out of the way—so 
uncommon and unexpected a fortune 
to their apprehension, that the father 
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and the mother looked on with won- 
der and amazement, as if at some- 
thing coming down, without any hu- 
man interposition, clear out of the 
hand of Providence, and from the 
treasures of heaven. 

Upon the Monday morning follow- 
ing, Mr. Atheling had another letter. 
It was a time of great events, and the 
family audience were interested even 
about this. Papa looked startled and 
affected, and read it without saying a 
word ; then it was handed to Mamma : 
but Mrs. Atheling, more demonstra- 
tive, ran over it with a constant 
stream of comment and exclamation, 
and at last read the whole epistle 
aloud. It ran thus :— 


“Dear “eR intrusted b 
our Aunt, Miss Bridget Athe 
ing, with the custody of her will, 
drawn up about a month before 
her death, I have now to communi- 
cate to you, with mucb pleasure, 
the particulars of the same. The 
will was read by me, upon ¢he day 
of the funeral, in presence of the 
Rev. Lionel Rivers, rector of the 
parish: Dr. Marsh, Miss Bridget’s 
medical attendant; and Mrs. Hard- 
wicke, her niece. Yon are of course 
aware that your aunt’s annuity died 
with her. Her property consisted of 
a thousand pounds in the Three Per 
Cents, a small cottage in the village 
of Winterbourne, three acres of land 
in the hundred of Badgeley, and the 

Old Wood Lodge. 

“Miss Bridget has bequeathed her 

rsonal property, all except the two 
ast items, to Mrs. Susannah Hard- 
wicke, her niece—the Old Wood Lodge 
and the piece of land she bequeaths to 
you, William Atheling, being part, as 
she says, ‘of the original property of 
the family.’ She leaves it to you‘ asa 
token that she had now discovered 
the falseness of the accusations made 
to her, twenty years ago, against 
you, and desires you to keep and to 
hold it, whatever attempts may be 
made to dislodge you, and whatever 
it may cost.’ A copy of the will, 

uant to her own directions, will 
be forwards to you in a few days. 

“ As an old acquaintance, I gladly 
congratulate you upon this legacy ; 
but I am obliged to tell you, as a 
friend, that the property is not_of 
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that value which could have been de- 
sired. The land, which is of inferior 
quality, is let for fifteen shillings an 
acre, and the house, I am sorry to 
say, is not in very good condition, 
is very unlikely to find a tenant, and 
would cost half as much as it is 
worth to put it in tolerable repair— 
besides which, it stands directly in 
the way of the Hall, and was, as I 
understand, a gift to Miss Bridget 
only, with power, on the part of the 
Winterbourne family, to reclaim after 
her death. Under these circum- 
stances, I doubt if you will be allowed 
to retain possession ; notwithstanding, 
I call your attention to the emphatic 
words of my late respected client, to 
which you will doubtless give their 
due weight,—I am, dear sir, faith- 
fully yours, 
“ Frev. R. Lewis, Attorney.” 


“And what shall we do? If we 
were only able to keep it, William— 
sach a thing for the children!” cried 
Mrs. Atheling, scarcely pausing to 
take breath. ‘‘To think that the Old 
Wood Lodge should be really ours— 
how strange it is! But, William, who 
could possibly have made false accu- 
sations against you ?” 

“Only one man,” said Mr. Athel- 
ing, significantly. The girls listened 
with interest and astonishment. 
** Only one man.” 

“No, no, my dear—no, it could 
not be——,” cried his wife: “you 
must not think so, William—it is 
quite impossible. Poor Aunt Brid- 
get! and so she found out the truth 
at last.” 

“ It is easy to talk,” said the head 
of the house, looking over his letter ; 
“very easy to leave a bequest like 
this, which can bring nothing but 
difficulty and trouble. How am I 
‘to keep and to hold it, at whatever 
cost?’ The old lady must have been 
crazy to think of such a thing: she 
had much better have given it to my 
Lord at once without making any 
noise about it; for what is the use of 
bringing a quarrel upon me?” 

“But, Papa, it is the old family 
property,” said Agnes, eagerly. 

“My dear child, you know no- 
thing about it,” said Papa. ‘ Do you 
think I am able to begin a lawsuit 
on behalf of the old family property ? 
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How were we to repair this tumble- 
down old house, if it had been ours 
on the securest holding? but to go to 
law about it,and it ready to crumble 
over our ears, is rather too much for 
the credit of the family. No, no; 
nonsense, children; you must not 
think of it for a moment; and me 
Mary, surely you must see what folly 
it is.” ‘ 

But Mamma would not see any 
folly in the’ matter; her feminine 
spirit was roused, and her maternal 
pride. “You may depend upon it, 
Aunt Bridget had some motive,” said 
Mrs, Atheling, with a little excite- 
ment, ‘‘and real property, William, 
would be such a great thing for the 
children. Money might be lost or. 
spent; but property—land and a 
house. My dear, you ought to con- 
sider how important it is for the 
children’s sake.” 

Mr. Atheling shook his head. “ You 
are unreasonable,” said the family 
father, who knew very well that he 
was pretty sure to yield, to them, 
reason or no—‘‘as unreasonable as 
you can be. Do you suppose I ama 
landed proprietor, with that old 
crazy Lodge, and forty-five shillings 
a-year? Mary, Mary, you ought to 
know better. We could not repair it, 
I tell you, and we could not furnish 
it; and nobody would rent it from 
us, We should gain nothing but an 
enemy, and that is no great advan- 
tage for the children. I do not re- 
member that Aunt Bridget was ever 
remarkable for good sense; and it 
was no such great thing, after all, to 
transfer her family quarrel to me.” 

“ Oh, papa, the old family property, 
and the beautiful old house in the 
country, where we could go and live 
in the summer!” said Marian. “Ag- 
nes is to be rich—Agnes would be 
sure to want to go somewhere in the 
country. We could do all the repairs 
ourselves — and mamma likes the 
place. Papa, papa, you will never 
have the heart to let other people 
have it. I think I can see the place ; 
we could all go down when Agnes 
comes to her fortune—and the coun- 
try would be so good for Bell and 
Beau.” 

This, perhaps, was the most irre- 
sistible of arguments. The eyes of 
the father and mother fell simul- 
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taneously upon the twin babies. 
They were healthy imps as ever did 
credit to a bright suburban atmo- 
sphere—yet somehow both Papa and 
Mamma fancied that Bell and Beau 
looked pale to-day. 

“Tt is ten minutes past nine,” ex- 
claimed Mr. A theling, solemnly rising 
from the table. “I have not been so 
late for years—see what your non- 
sense has brought me to. Now, 
Mary, think it over reasonably, and 
I will hear all that you have to say 
to-night.” 

So Mr. Atheling hastened to his 
desk to turn over this all-important 
matter as he walked and as he laboured. 
The Old Wood Lodge obliterated to 
the good man’s vision the very folios 
of his daily companionship—old feel- 
ings, old incidents, old resentment 
and pugnacity, awoke again in his 
kindly but not altogether patient 
and self-commanded breast. The de- 
light of being able to leave something 
—a certain patrimonial inheritance— 
to his son after him, gradually took 
possession of his mind and fancy; 
and the pleasant dignity of a 
house in the country—the happy 
power of sending off his wife and his 
children to the sweet air of his native 

lace—won upon him gradually before 

was aware. By slow degrees Mr. 
Atheling brought himself to believe 
that it would be dishonourable to 
give up this relic of the family be- 
longings, and make void the will of 
the dead. 
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brightened before him into a very 
bower for his fair girls. The last 
hed remnant of his yeoman grand- 
ather’s little farm became a heredi- 
tary and romantic nucleus, which 
some other Atheling might yet make 
into a great estate. “There is Charlie 
—he will not always be a lawyer's 
clerk, that boy!” said his father to 
himself, with involuntary age and 
then he muttered under his breath, 
“and to give it up to him!” 

Under this formidable conspiracy 
of emotions, the excellent Mr. Atheling 
had no chance: old dislike, pungent 
and prevailing, though no one knew 
exactly its object or its cause, and 
present pride and tenderness still more 
strong and earnest, moved him be- 
yond his power of resistance. There 
was no occasion for the attack, scienti- 
fically planned, which was to have been 
made upon him in the evening. If 
they had been meditating at home 
all day upon this delightful bit of 
romance in their own family his- 
tory, and going over, with joy and 
enthusiasm, every room and closet in 
Miss Bridget’s old house, Papa had 
been no less busy at the office. The 
uncertain tenor of a lawsuit had no 
longer any place in the good man’s 
memory, and the equivocal advantage 
of the ruinous old house oppressed 
him no longer. He began to think, 
by an amiable and agreeable sophistry, 
self-delusive, that it was his sacred 
duty to carry out the wishes of the 
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CHAPTER XXI.—A LAW STUDENT. 


Steadily and laboriously these early 
summer days trudged on with Charlie, 
bringing no romantic visions nor 
dreams of brilliant fortune to tempt 
the imagination of the big boy. How 
his future looked to him no one knew. 
Charlie’s aspirations—if he had any 
—dwelt private and secure within 
his own capacious breast. He was 
not dazzled by his sudden heirship 
of the Old Wood Lodge ; he was not 
much disturbed by the growing fame 
of his sister ; those sweet May morn- 
ings did not tempt him to the long 
ramble through the fields, which 


Agnes and Marian did their best 
to persuade him to. 


Charlie was not 


insensibleto the exhilarating morning 
breeze, the greensward under foot, 
and the glory of those great thorn- 
hedges, white with the blossoms of 
the May—he was by no means a 
stoic either, as regarded his own ease 
and leisure, to which inferior con- 
siderations this stout youth attached 
their due importance ; but still it re- 
mained absolute with Charlie, his 
own unfailing answer to all tempta- 
— had “something else to 
) itd 

And his ordinary day’s work was 
not of a very elevating character ; he 
might have kept to that for ie 
without acquiring much knowledge 
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of his profession; and though he still 
was resolute to occupy no sham posi- 
tion, and determined that neither 
mother nor sisters should make sacri- 
fices for him, Charlie felt no hesitation 
in making a brief and forcible state- 
ment ‘to Mr. Foggo on the subject. 
Mr. Foggo listened with a pleased 
and gracious ear. “I’m not going 
to be a copying-clerk all my life,” 
said Charlie. He was not much over 
sixteen ; he was not remarkably well 
educated ; he was a poor man’s son, 
without connection, patronage, or ip 
fluence. Notwithstanding, the acu 

’ old Scotchman looked at Charlie, lift- 
ing up the furrows of bis brow, and 
pressing down his formidable upper- 
lip. The critical old lawyer smiled, 
but believed him. There was no 
possibility of questioning that obsti- 
nate big boy. 

So Mr. Foggo (acknowledged to be 
the most influential of chief clerks, 
and supposed to be a~ partner in 
the firm) made interest on behalf of 
Charlie, that he might have access, 
before business hours, to the law 
library of the house. The firm 
laughed, and gave permission gra- 
ciously. The firm joked with its 
manager upon his credulity: a boy 
of sixteen coming at seven o’clock 
to voluntary study—and to take in 
a Scotchman—old Foggo! The firm 
grew perfectly jolly over this capital 
joke. Old Foggo smiled too, grimly, 
knowing better; and Charlie ac- 
cordingly began his career. 

It was not a very dazzling beginning. 
At seven o’clock the office was being 
dusted ; in winter, at that hour, the 
fires were not alight, and extremely 
cross was the respectable matron who 
had charge of the same. Charlie 
stumbled over pails and _ brushes; 
dusters  descended—unintentionally 
ao his devoted head; he was pur- 
8 into every corner by his inde- 
fatigable enemy, and had to fly be- 
fore her big broom with his big folio 
in his arms. But few people have 
pertinacity enough to maintain a 
perfectly unprofitable and fruitless 
warfare. Mrs. Laundress, a humble 

rophetic symbol of that other virago, 

ate, gave in to Charlie. He sat 
triumphant upon his high stool, no 
longer incommoded by dusters. While 
the moted sunbeams came dancing 
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in through the dusty office window, 
throwing stray glances on his thick 
hair, and on the ponderous page 
before him, Charlie had a good 
round with his enemy, and got him 
down. The big boy plundered the 
big books with silent satisfaction, 
arranged his spoil on the secret 
shelves and pigeon-holes of that big 
brain of his, all ready and in trim 
for using; made his own comments 
on the whole complicated concern, 
and, with his whole mind bent on 
what was before him, mastered that, 
and thought of nothing else. Let 
nobody suppose he had the delight of 
a student in these strange and un- 
attractive studies, or regarded with 
any degree of affectionateness the 
library of the House. Charlie looked 
at these volumes standing in dim 
rows, within their wired case, as Cap- 
tain Bobadil might have looked at 
the army whom—one down and 
another come on—he meant to de- 
molish, man by man. When he 
came to a knotty point, more hard 
than’ usual, the lad felt a stir of 
lively pleasure: he scorned a con: 
temptible opponent, this stout young 
fighter, and gloried in a conquest 
which proved him, by stress and 
strain of all his healthful faculties, 
the better man. If they had been 
easy, Charlie would scareely have 
cared for them. Certainly, mere 
literature, even were it as attractive 
as Peter Simple, could never have 
tempted him to the office at seven 
o’clock. Charlie stood by himself, 
like some primitive and original 
champion, secretly hammering out 
the armour which he was to wear 
in the field, and taking delight in 
the accomplishment of gyve and 
breastplate and morion, ail proved 
and tested steel. Through the day 
he went about all his common busi- 
nesses as sturdily and steadily as if 
his best ambition was to be a copying- 
clerk. If any one spoke of ambition, 
Charlie said “Staff!” and no one 
ever heard a word of his own antici- 
pations ; but on he went, his foot 
ringing clear upon the pavement, his 
obstinate purpose holding as sure as 
if it were written onarock. While 
all the household stirred and fluttered 
with the new tide of imaginative life 
which brightened uponeit in all these 
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gleams of. the future, Charlie held 
stoutly on, pursuing his own straight- 
forward and unattractive path. ith 
his own kind of sympathy he eked 
out the pleasure of the family, and 
no one of them ever felt a lack in 
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him ; but nothing yet which had hap- 
pened to the household in the slightest 
degree disturbed Charlie from his own 
bold, distinct, undemonstrative, and 
self-directed way. 


CHAPTER XXII.—ANOTHER EVENT. 


' We will not attempt to describe 
the excitement, astonishment, and con- 
fasion produced in the house of the 
Athelings by the next communication 
received from Mr. Burlington. It came 
at night, so that every one had 
the benefit, and its object was to an- 
nounce the astounding and unexampled 
news of A Second Edition! 

The letter dropped from Agnes’s 
amazed fingers; Papa actually let 
fall his newspaper ; and Charlie, dis- 
turbed at his grammar, rolled back 
the heavy waves of his brow, and 
laughed to himself. As for Mamma 
and Marian, each of them read the let- 
ter carefully over. ‘There was no mis- 
take about it—Hope Hazlewood was 
nearly out of print. True, Mr. Bur- 
lington confessed that his first edition 
had been a small one, but the good 
taste of the public demanded a second ; 
and the polite publisher begged to 
have an interview with Miss Atheling, 
to know whether she would choose to 
add or revise anything in the success- 
ful book. 

Upon this there ensued a consulta- 
tion. Mrs. Aiheling was doubtful as 
to the proprieties of the case; Papa 
was of opinion that the easiest and 
simplest plan was, that the girls should 
call ; but Mamma, who was something 
of a timid nature, and withal a little 
punctilious, hesitated, and did not 
—= see which was best. Bellevue, 

oubtless, was very far out of the 
way, and the house, though so good a 
house, was not “like what Mr. Bur- 
lington must have been accustomed to.” 
The good mother was a long time 
making up her mind; but at last 
decided, with some perturbation, on 
the suggestion of Mr. Atheling. “ Yes, 
you can put on your muslin dresses ; 
it is quite warm enough for them, 
and they always look well; and 
you must see, Marian, that your 


collars and sleeves are very nice, and 
your new bonnets Yes, my dears, as 


there are two of you, I think you may 
call.” 

The morning came; and by this 
time it was the end of June, almost 
midsummer weather. Mrs. Atheling 
herself, with the most anxious care, 
superintended the dressing of her 
daughters. They were dressed with 
the most perfect simplicity ; and po- 
body could have supposed, to see the 
result, that any such elaborate over- 
looking had been bestowed upon their 
toilette. They were dressed well, in 
so far that their simple habliments 
made no pretension above the wed 
pretty inexpensive reality. They 
were not intensely fashionable, like 
Mrs. Tavistock’s niece, who was & 
regular Islingtonian “swell” (if that 
most felicitous of epithets can be 
applied to anything feminine), and 
reminded everbody who saw her of 
work-rooms and dressmakers and 
plates of the fashions Agnes and 
Marian, a hundred times _ plainer, 
were just so many times the better 
dressed. They were not quite skilled 
in the art of gloves—a difficult branch 
of costume, grievously embarrassing 
to those good girls, who had not 
much above a pair in three months, 
and were constrained to select thrifty 
colours ; but otherwise Mrs. Atheling 
herself was content with their ap- 
pearance as they passed along Belle- 
vue, brightening the sunny quiet 
road with their light figures and their 
bright eyes. They had a little awe 
upon them—that little shade of sweet 
embarrassment and expectation which 
gives one of its greatest charms to 
youth. They were talking over what 
they were to say, and marvelling how 
Mr. Burlington would receive them ; 
their young footsteps chiming as 
lightly as any music to her tender 
ear—their young voices sweeter than 
the singing of the birds, their bright 
looks more pleasant than the sun- 
shine--it is not to be wondered at if 
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the little street looked somewhat dim 
and shady to Mrs. Atheling when 
these two young figures had passed 
out of it, and the mother stoed alone 
at the window, looking at nothing 
better than the low brick-walls and 
closed doors of Laurel House and 
Green View. 

And so they went away through 
the din and tumult of the great Lon- 
don, with their own bright young 
universe surrounding them, and their 
own sweet current of thought and 
emotion running as pure as if they had 
been passing through the sweetest 
fields of Arcadia. They had no eyes 
for impertinent gazers, if such things 
were in their way. Twenty stout 
footmen at their back could not have 
defended them so completely as did 
their own innocence and security. 
We confess they did not even shrink, 
with a proper sentimental horror, 
from all the din and all the commo- 
tion of this noonday Babylon ; they 
liked their rapid glance at the won- 
derful shop-windows ; they brightened 
more and more as their course lay 
along the gayest and most cheerful 
streets. It was pleasant to look at 
the maze of carriages, pleasant to 
see the throngs of people, exhilarating 
to be drawn along in this bright 
flood-tide and current of the world. 
But they grew a little nervous as 
they approached the house of Mr. 
Burlington—a little more irregular 
in their pace, lingering and hastening 
as timidity or eagerness got the upper 
hand—and a great deal more silent, 
being fully occupied with anticipa- 
tions of, and preparations for, this 
momentous interview. What should 
Agnes—what would Mr. Burlington 
say ? 

This silence and shyness visibly 
increased as they came to the very 
seene and presence of the redoubtable 
publisher—where Agnes called the 
small attendant clerk in the outer 
office “Sir,” and deferentially asked 
for Mr. Burlington. When they had 
waited there for a few minutes, they 
were shown into a matted parlour 
containing a writing-table anda coal- 
seuttle, and three chairs. Mr. Bur- 
lington would be disengaged in a 
few minutes, the little clerk informed 
them, as he solemnly displaced two 
of the chairs, an intimation that they 
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were to sit down. They sat down 
accordingly, with the most matter-of- 
course obedience, and held their 
breath as they listened for the coming 
steps of Mr. Burlington, But the 
minutes passed, and Mr. Burlington 
did not come. They began to Took 
round with extreme interest and 
curiosity, augmented all the more by 
their awe. There was nothing in the 
least interesting in this bare little 
apartment, but their young imagi- 
nations could make a great deal out 
of nothing. At Mr. Burlington’s door 
stood a carriage, with a grand pow- 
dered coachman on the box, and the 
most superb of flunkies gracefully 
lounging before the door. No doubt 
Mr. Burlington was engaged with the 
owner of all this splendour. Imme- 
diately they ran over all the great 
names they could remember, forget- 
ting for the moment that authors, 
even of the greatest are not much 
given, as a general principle, to gilded 
coaches and flunkies of renown. Who 
could it be? 

When they were in the very height 
of their guessing, the door suddenly 
opened. They both rose with a 
start ; but it was only the clerk, who 
asked them to follow him to the pre- 
sence of Mr. Burlington. They went 
noiselessly along the long matted 
passage after their conductor, who 
was not much of a Ganymede. At 
the very end, a door stood open, and 
there where two fingers half visible 
between them and a big round- 
headed window, full of somewhat 
pale and cloudy sky. These two 
people turned round, as some faint 
sound of the footsteps of Ganymede 
struck aside from the matting. “Oh, 
what a lovely creature—what a 
beautiful girl! NowI do hope that 
is the one!” cried, most audibly, a 
feminine voice. Marian, knowing b 
instinct that she was meant, shran 
back grievously discomfited. Even 
Agnes was somewhat dismayed by 
such a preface to their interview; 
but Ganymede was a trained crea- 
ture, and much above the weakness 
of a smile or a hesitation—he pressed 
on unmoved, and hurried them into 
the presence and the sanctum of Mr. 
Burlington. They came into the 
full light of the big window, shy, 
timid, and gracefy, having very 
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little self-possession to boast of, their 
hearts beating, their colour rising 
—and for the moment it was scarcely 
possible to distinguish which was 
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the beautiful sister; for Agnes was 
very near as pretty as Marian, in the 
glow and agitation of her heart. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A NEW FRIEND. 


their blushes, diffidence, and hesita- ~ 


The big window very nearly filled 
up the whole room. This little place 
had once beenthe inmost heart of a 
long suite of apartments when this 
was a fashionable house—now it was 
an odd little nook of seclusion, with 
panelled walls, painted of so light a 
colour as to look almost white in the 
great overflow of daylight ; and what 
had looked like a pale array of clouds 
in the window at a little distance, 
made itself out now to be various 
blocks and projections of white- 
washed wall pressing very close on 
every side, and leaving only in the 
— half-circle a clear bit of real 
clouds and unmistakable sky. The 
room had a little table, a very few 
chairs, and the minutest and most 
antique of Turkey carpets laid over 
the matting. ‘The walls were very 
high ; there was not even a familiar 
coal-scuttle to lessen the solemnity 
of the publisher’s retreat and sanc- 
tuary; and Mr, Burlington was not 
even alone. 

And even the inexperienced eyes 
-of Agnes and Marian were not slow 
to understand that the lady who 
stood by Mr. Burlington’s little table 
was a genuine fine lady, one of that 
marvellous and unknown species 
which flourishes in novels, but never 
had been visible in such a humble 
hemisphere as the world of Bellevue. 
She was young still, but had been 
younger, and she remained rich in 
that ‘sweetest of all mere external 
beauties, the splendid English com- 
plexion, that lovely bloom and fair- 
ness, which is by no means confined 
to the fiush of youth. She looked 
beautiful by favour of these natural 
roses and lilies, but she was not 
beautiful in reality from any other 
cause, She was lively, good-natured, 
and exuberant to an extent which 
amazed these shy young creatures, 
brought up under the quiet sha- 
dow of propriety, and accustomed to 
the genteel deportment of Bellevue. 
They, in their siffple girlish dress, in 


tion —and she, accustomed to see 
everything yielding to her pretty 
capt ices, arbitrary, uettish, irre- 
sistiole, half a spoiled child, and 
half a woman of the world— they 
stood together, in the broad white 
light of that big window, like people 
born in different planets. They 
could scarcely form the slightest 
conception of each other. Nature 
itself had made difference enough ; 
but how is it possible to estimate 
the astonishing difference between 
ayfair and Bellevue ? 

“ Pray introduce me, Mr. Buarling- 
ton; oh pray introduce me!” cried 
this pretty vision before Mr. Burling- 
ton himself had done more than bow 
to his shy young visitors. “I am 
delighted to know the author of 
Hope Hazlewood! charmed to be 
acquainted with Miss Atheling! My 
dear child, how is it possible, at your 
age, to know so much of the world?” 

“It is my sister,” said Marian very 
shyly, almost under her breath. 
Marian was much disturbed by this 
mistake of identity; it had never 
occurred to her before that any one 
could possibly be at a loss for the 
real Miss Atheling. The younger 
sister was somewhat indignant at so 
strange a mistake. 

“ Now that is right! that is poetic 
justice! that is a proper distribution 
of gifts!” said the lady, clasping her 
hands with a pretty gesture of ap- 
proval. “If you will not introduce 
me, I shall be compelled to do it 
myself, Mr. Burlington: Mrs. ee 
ley. I am charmed to be the 
to make your acquaintance; we were 
all dying to know the author of Hope 
Hazlewood. What a charming book 
it is! I say there has been nothing 
like it since Ellen Fullarton, and 
dear Theodosia herself entirely agrees 
with me. You are staying in town? 
Oh I am delighted! You must let 
me see a great deal of you, you must 
indeed; and I shall be charmed to 
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introduce you to Lady Theodosia, 
whose sweet books every one loves. 
Pray, Mr. Burlington, have you any 
very great secrets to say to these 
young ladies, for I want so much to 
persuade them to come with me ?” 

“T will not detain Miss Atheling,” 
said the publisher, with a bow, and 
the ghost of a smile ; “ we will bring 
out the second edition in a week or 
two: a very pleasant task, I assure 
you, and one which repays us for 
our anxiety, Now, how about a pre- 
face? Ishall be delighted to attend 
to your wishes.” 

Bat Agnes, who had thought so 
much about him beforehand, had 
been too much occupied hitherto to 
do more than glance at Mr. Burling- 
ton. She scarcely looked up now, 
when every one was looking at her, 
but said, very low and with embar- 
rassment, that she did not think she 
had any wishes—that she left it en- 
tirely to Mr. Burlington—he must 
know best. 

“Then we will have-no preface?” 
said Mr. Burlington—deferentially. 

“ No,” said Agnes, faltering a little, 
and glancing up to see if he ap- 

roved; ‘‘for indeed I do not think 
have anything to say.” 

“ Oh that is what a preface is made 
for,” cried the pretty Mrs. Edgerley. 
“You dear innocent child, do you 
never speak except when you have 
something to say? Delightful! 
charming! I shall not venture to 
introduce you to Lady Theodosia; if 
she but knew, how she would envy 
me! You must come home with me 
to luncheon—you positively must ; for 
I am quite sure Mr. Burlington has 
not another word to say.” 

The two girls drew back a little, 
and exchanged glances. “Indeed 
you are very good, but we must go 
home,” said Agnes, not very well 
aware what she was saying. 

“ No, you must come with me—you 
must positively ; I should break my 
heart,” said their new acquaintance, 
with a pretty affectation of caprice 
and despotism altogether new to the 
astonished girls. “Oh, I assure you 
no one resists me, Your mamma 
will not have a word to say if you 
tell her it is Mrs. Edgerley. Good 
morning, Mr. Burlington ; how fortu- 
nate I was to call to-day !” 
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So saying, this lady of magic swept 
out, rustling through the long matted 

assages, and carrying her captives, 

alf delighted, half afraid, in her 
train. They were too shy by far 
to make a pause and a commotion by 
resisting ; they had nothing of the 
self-possession of the trained young 
ladies of society. The natural im- 
pulse of doing what they were told 
was very strong upon them, and before 
they were half aware, or had time to 
consider, they were shut into the 
carriage by the sublime flunky, and 
drove off into those dazzling and un- 
discovered regions, as strange to 
them as Lapland or Siberia, where 
dwells The World. Agnes was placed 
by the side of the enchantress ; Marian 
sat shyly opposite, rather more afraid 
of Mrs, Edgerley’s admiring glance 
than she had ever been before of the 
gaze of strangers. It seemed like 
witchcraft and sudden magic—half- 
an-hour ago sitting in the little wait- 
ing-room, looking out upon the fairy 
chariot, and now rolling along in its 
perfumy and warm enclosure over 
the aristocratic stones of St. James’s. 
The girls were bewildered with their 
marvellous position, and could not 
make it out, while into their per- 
plexity stole an occasional thought 
of what mamma would say,.and how 
very anxious she would grow if they 
did not get soon home. 

“ Mrs, Edgerley in the meanwhile 
ran on with a flutter of talk and 
enthusiasm, pretty gestures, and rapid 
inquiries, so close and constant that 
there was little room for answer and 
none for comment. And then, long 
before they could be at their ease in 
the carriage, it drew up, making a 
magnificent commotion, before a door 
which opened immediately to admit 
the mistress of the house. Agnes 
and Marian followed her humbly as 
she hastened up-stairs. They were 
bewildered with the long suite of 
lofty apartments through which their 
conductress hurried, scarcely - aware, 
they supposed, that they, not know- 
ing what else to do, followed where 
she led, till they came at last to a 
pretty boudoir, furnished, as they 
both described it unanimously, “like 
the Arabian Nights!” Here Mrs. 
Edgerley found some letters, the ob- 
ject, as it seemed, o#her search, and 
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good-naturedly paused, with her cor- 
respondence in her hand, to point 
out to them the Park, which could 
be seen from the window, and the 
books upon the tables. Then she 
left them, looking at each other 
doubtfully, and half afraid to remain. 
““Oh, Agnes, what will mamma say ?” 
whispered Marian. All their innocent 
lives, until this day, they had never 
made a visit to any one without the 
permission or sanction of mamma. 

“ We could not help it,” said Agnes. 
That was very true; so with a re- 
lieved conscience, but very shyly, they 
turned over the pretty picture-books, 
the pretty nicknacks, all the elegant 
nothings of Mrs. Edgerley’s pretty 
bower. Good Mrs. Atheling could 
very seldom be tempted to buy any- 
thing that was not useful, and there 
was scarcely a single article in the 
whole house at home which was not 
good for something. This being the 
case, it is easy to conceive with what 
perverse youthful delight the girls 
contemplated the hosts of pretty 
things around, which were of no use 
whatever, nor good for anything in 
the world. It gave them an idea of 
exuberance, of magnificence, of pro- 
digality, more than the substantial 
magnitude of the great house or the 
handsome equipage. Besides, they 
were alone for the moment, and so 
much less embarrassed, and the rose- 
coloured atmosphere charmed them all 
the more that they were quite unac- 
customed to it. Yet they spoke to each 
other in whispers as they peeped into 
the sunny Park, all bright and green 
in the sunshine, and marvelled much 
what mamma would say, and how 
they should get home. 

When Mrs. Edgerley returned to 
them, they were stooping over the 
table together, looking over some of 
the most splendid of the “illustrated 
editions” of this age of sumptuous 
bookmaking. When they saw their 

atroness they started, and drew a 
ittle apart from each other. She 
came towards them through the great 
drawing-room, radiant and rustling, 
and they looked at her with shy 
admiration. They were by no means 
sure of their own position, but their 
new acquaintance certainly was the 
kindest and most delightful of all 
sudden friends. , 
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“Do you forgive me for leaving 
ou?” said Mrs. Edgerley, holding out 
oth her pretty hands; *‘ but now we 

must not wait here any longer, but 
go to luncheon, where we shall be all 
by ourselves, quite a snug little party ; 
and now, you dear child, come and 
tell me everything about it. What 
was it that first made you think of 
writing that charming book?” 

Mrs. Edgerley had drawn Agnes’s 
arm within her own, a little to the 
discomposure of the shy young genius, 
and followed closely by Marian, led 
them down stairs. Agnes made no 
answer in her confusion. Then they 
came to a pretty apartment on the 
lower floor, with a broad window 
looking out to the Park. The table 
was near the window; the pretty 
scene outside belonged to the little 
group within, as they placed them- 
selves at the table, and the room 
itself was green and cool and plea- 
sant, not at all splendid, lined with 
books, and luxurious with easy-chairs. 
There was a simple vase upon the 
table, full of roses, but there was no 
profusion of prettiness here. 

“This is my own study; I bring 
every one to see it. Is it not a charm- 
ing little room?” said Mrs. Edgerley 
(it would have contained both the 
parlours and the two best bedrooms 
of No. 10 Bellevue); “but now I 
am quite dying to hear, really, how 
did it come into your head to write 
that delightful book ?” 

“Indeed I do not know,” said 
Agnes, smiling and blushing. It 
seemed perfectly natural that the 
book should have made so mighty a 
sensation, and yet it was rather em- 
barrassing after all. 

“T think because she could not help 
it,” said Marian shyly, her beautiful 
face lighting up as she spoke with 
a sweet suffusion of colour. Their 
hearts were beginning to open to the 
kindness of their new friend. 

“And you are so pleased and so 
proud of your sister—I am sure you 
are—it is positively delightful,” said 
Mrs. Edgerley. “Now tell me, were 
you not quite heartbroken when you 
finished it—such a delightfal interest 
one feels in one’s characters—such an 
object it is to live for, is it not? The 
first week after my first work was 
finished I was triste beyond descrip- 
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tion. Iam sure you must have been 
quite miserable when you were oblig- 
ed to come to an end.” 

The sisters glanced at each other 
rather doubtfully across the table. 
Everybody else seemed to have feel- 
ings so much more elevated than 
they—for they both remembered with 
a pang of shame that Agnes had 
actually been glad and jubilant when 
this first great work was done. 

“ And such a sweet heroine—such 
a charming character,” said Mrs. 
Edgerley. ‘‘ Ah, I perceive you have 
taken your sister for your model, and 
now I shall always feel sure that she 
is Hope Hazlewood ; but at your age 
I cannot conceive where you got so 
much knowledge of the world. Do 
you go out a great deal? Do you see 
a great many people? But indeed, to 
tell the truth,” said Mrs. Edgerley, 
with a pretty laugh, “I do believe 
you have no right to see any one yet. 
You ought to be in the schoolroom, 
young creatures like you. Are you 
both out ?” 

This was an extremely puzzling 
question, and some answer was neces- 
sary this time. The girls again looked 
at each other, blushing over neck and 
brow. In their simple honesty they 
thought themselves bound to make a 
statement of their true condition— 
what Miss Willsie would have called 
“ their rank in life.” 

“We see very few people. In our 
circumstances people do not speak 
about coming out,” said Agnes, hesi- 
tating and doubtful—the young au- 
thor had no great gift of elegant ex- 
pression. But in fact Mrs. Edgerley 
did not care in the slightest degree 
about their “circumstances.” She 
was a hundred times more indifferent 
on that subject than any genteel and 
respectable matron in all Bellevue. 

* Oh then, that is so much better,” 
said Mrs. Edgerley, “for I fancy you 
must have been observing character 
all your life. It is, after all, the most 
* delightful study ; but such an eye for 
individuality! and so young! I de- 
clare I shall be quite afraid to make 
friends with you.” 

‘¢ Indeed, I do not know at all about 
character,” said Agnes hurriedly, as 
with her pretty little ringing laugh, 
Mrs. Edgerley broke off in a pretty 
affected trepidation; but their pa- 
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troness shook her hand at her, and 
turned away in a graceful little terror. 

“T am sure she must be the most 
dreadfal critic, and keep you quite in 
awe of her,” said their new friend, 
turning to Marian. “ But now pray tell 
me your names. I have such an in- 
terest in knowing every one’s Chris- 
tian name; there isso much charac- 
ter in them. Ido think that is the 
real advantage of a title. There is 
dear Lady Theodosia, for instance : 
suppose her family had been com- 
moners, and she had been called Miss 
Piper! Frightful! odious! almost 
enough to make one do some harm 
to oneself or get married. And now 
tell me what are your names ?” 

“My sister is Agnes, and I am 
Marian,” said the younger. Now we 
are obliged to confess that by this 
time, though Mrs. Edgerley answered 
with the sweetest and most affec- 
tionate of smiles and a glance of 
real admiration, she began to feel the 
novelty wear off, and flagged a little 
in her sudden enthusiasm. It was 
clear to her young visitors that she 
did not at all attend to the answer, 
despite the interest with which she 
had asked the question. A shade of 
weariness, half involuntary, half of 
will and purpose came over her face. 
She rushed away immediately upon 
another subject; asked another ques- 
tion with great concern, and was 
completely indifferent to the answer. 
The girls were not used to this phe- 
nomenon, and did not understand it; 
but at last, after hesitating and 
doubting, and consulting each other 
by glances, Agnes made a shy move- 
ment of departure, and said mamma 
would be anxious, and they should 
have to go away. 

“The carriage is at the door, I be- 
lieve,” said Mrs. Edgerley, with her 
sweet smile; ‘‘ for of course you must 
let me send you home — positively 
you must, my love. You are a great 
author, but you are a young lady, 
and your sister is much too pretty to 
walk about alone. Delighted to have 
seen you both! Oh, I shall write to 
you very soon; do not fear. LEvery- 
body wants to make your acquaint- 
ance. I shall be besieged for intro- 
ductions. You are engaged to me for 
Thursday next week, remember! I 
never forgive any one who disappoints 
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me. Good-by! Adieu! I am charm- 
ed to have met you both.” 

While this valedictory address was 
being said, the girls were slowly mak- 
ing progress to the door ; then they 
were ushered out solemnly to the car- 
riage which waited for them. They 
obeyed their fate in their going as 
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they did in their coming. They could 
not help themselves ; and with mingled 
fright, agitation, and pleasure, were 
once more shut up by that superbest 
of flunkies, but drove off at a slow 
pace, retarded by the intense bewilder- 
ment of the magnificent coachman as 
to the locality of Bellevue. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—GOING HOME, 


Driving slowly along while the 
coachmau ruminated, Agnes and 
Marian, in awe and astonishment, 
looked in each other’s faces—then they 
put up their hands simultaneously to 
their faces, which were a little heated 
with the extreme confusion, embar- 
rassment, and wonder of the last two 
hours—lastly, they both fell into a 
little outburst of low and somewhat 
tremulous laughter —laughing in a 
whisper, if that is possible — and 
laughing not because they were very 
merry, but because in their extreme 
amazement, no other expression of 
their sentiments occurred to them. 
Were they two enchanted princesses ? 
and had they been in fairyland ? 

“Oh Agnes!” exclaimed Marian 
under her breath, “ what will mamma 
say ?” 

“T do not think mamma can be 
angry!” said Agnes, who had gained 
some courage, “ for I am sure we could 
not help ourselves. -What could we 
‘do?—but when they see us coming 
home like this—oh May !” 

There was another pause. I 
wonder very much what she has writ- 
ten. We have never heard of her,” 
said Marian, “ and yet I suppose she 
must be quite a great author. How re- 
spectful Mr. Burlington was! I am 
afraid it will not be good for you, 
Agnes, that we live so much out of the 
world—you ought to know people’s 
names at least.” 

Agnes did not dispute this advan- 
tage. “But I don’t quite think she 
can be a great author,” said the young 
genius, looking somewhat puzzled, 
though I am sure she was very kind 
—how kind she was, Marian! And 
do you think she really wants us to 
goon Thursday? Oh, I wonder what 
mamma will say!” 

As this was the burden of the whole 


conversation, constantly recurring 


as every new phase of the question 


was iscussed, the conversation 
itself was not adapted for formal 
record. While it proceeded, the 


magnificent coachman blundered to- 
wards the unknown regions of Is- 
lington, much marvelling, in his 
lofty and elevated intelligence, what 
sort of people his mistress’s new ac- 
quaintances could be. They reached 
Bellevue at last by a grevious round- 
about. What a sound and commo- 
tion they made in this quiet place, 
where a doctor's brougham was the 
most fashionable of equipages, and 
a pair of horses an unknown glory. 
The dash of that magnificent drawing- 
up startled the whole neighbourhood, 
and the population of Laurel House 
and Buena Vista flew to their bed- 
room windows when the big foot- 
man made that prodigious assault 
upon the knocker of No. 10. Then 
came the noise of letting down the 
steps, and opening the carriage door ; 
then the girls alighted, almost as 
timid as Susan, who stood scared and 
terror-stricken within the door; and 
then Agnes in sudden temerity, but 
with a degree of respectfulness, offered 
to the acceptance of the footman 
a precious golden half-sovereign, in- 
trusted to her by her mother this 
morning, in case they should want 
anything. Poor Mrs. Atheling, sit- 
ting petrified in her husband’s easy 
chair, did not know how the coin was 
being disposed of. They came in 
—the humble door was closed — 
they stood again in the close little 
hall, with its pegs and its painted oil- 
cloth—what a difference !—while the 
fairy coach and the magical bay- 
horses, the solemn coachman and the 
superb flunkey, drove back into the 
world again with a splendid commo- 
tion, which deafened the ears and flut- 
tered the heart of all Bellevue. 
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‘‘My dears, where have you been ? 
What have you been doing, girls? 
Was that Mr. Burlington’s carriage ? 
Have you seen any one? Where 
have you been?” asked Mrs, Atheling, 
while Agnes cried eagerly, “ Mamma, 
you are not to be angry !” and Marian 
answered, ‘‘ Oh, mamma! we have been 
in fairyland !” 

And then they sat down upon the 
old haircloth sofa beside the family 
table, upon which, its sole ornaments, 
stood Mrs. Atheling’s full work-basket, 
and some old toys of Bell’s and Beau’s ; 
and thus, sometimes speaking to- 
gether, sometimes interrupting each 
other, with numberless corrections on 
the part of Marian and supplementary 
remarks from Agnes, they told their 
astonishing story. They had leisure 
now to enjoy all they had seen and 
heard when they were safe in their 
own house, and reporting it all to 
Mamma. ‘They described everything, 
remembered every thing, went over 
every word and gesture of Mrs. Hd- 
gerley, from her first appearance in Mr. 

urlington’s room until their parting 
with her; and Marian faithfully re- 
corded all her compliments to Hope 
Hazlewood, and Agnes her admira- 
tion of Marian. It was the prettiest 
scene in the world to see them both 
flushed and animated, breaking in, 
each upon the other’s narrative, con- 
tradicting each other, after a fashion ; 
remonstrating “Oh Agnes!” explain- 
ing, and adding description to descrip- 
tion; while the mother sat before 
them in her easy-chair, sometimes 
quietly wiping her eyes, sometimes 
interfering or commanding, “One 
at a time, my dears,” and all the time 
thinking to herself that “the honours 
that were paid to “girls like these !” 
were no such wonder after all. And 
indeed Mrs. Atheling would not be 
sufficiently amazed at all this grand 
and wonderful story, She was ex- 
tremely touched and affected by the 
kindness of Mrs. Edgerley, and dazzled 
with the prospect of all the great peo- 
ple who were waiting with so much 
anxiety to make acquaintance with the 
author of Hope Hazlewood, but she 
was by no means properly surprised. 

“ My dears, I foresaw how it would 
be,” said Mrs. Atheling with her sim- 
ple wisdom. “I knew quite well all 
this must happen, Agnes. I have 
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not read about famous people for 
nothing, though Z never said much 
about it. To be sure, my dear, I 
knew people would appreciate you— 
it is quite natural—it is quite proper, 
my dear child! I know they will 
never make you forget what is right, 
= your duty, let them flatter as they 
will!” 

Mrs. Atheling said this with a 
little effusion, and with wet eyes. 
Agnes hung her head, blushed very 
deeply, grew extremely grave for a 
moment, but concluded by glancing 
up suddenly again with a little over- 
flow of laughter. In the midst of all, 
she could not help recollecting how 
perfectly ridiculous it was to make all 
this commotion about her. “ Me!” 
said Agnes with a start ; ‘“ they will 
find me out directly—they must mam- 
ma. You knowI cannot talk or do 
anything ; and indeed every body that 
knew me would laugh to think of peo- 
ple seeing anything in me/” 

Now this was perfectly true, 
though the mother and the sister, for 
the moment, were not quite inclined 
to sanction it. Agnes was neither 
brilliant nor remarkable, though she 
had genius, and was, at twenty and a 
half, a successful author in her way. 
As she woke from her first awe and 
amazement, Agnes began to find out 
the ludicrous side of her new fame. 
It was all very well to like the book ; 
there was some reason in that, the 
young author admitted candidly ; but 
surely those people must expect some- 
thing very different from the reality, 
who were about to besiege Mr, Edger- 
ley for introductions to“ me /” 

However, it was very easy to for- 
get this part of the subject in return- 
ing to this dawn ‘of social patronage, 
and in anticipating the invitation 
they had received, Mrs. Atheling, too, 
was somewhat disappointed that they 
had made so little acquaintance with 
Mr. Burlington, and could scarcely 
even describe him, how he looked or 
what he said. Mr. Burlington had 
quite gone down in the estimation of 
the girls. His lady client had en- 
tirely eclipsed, overshadowed, and 
taken the glory out of the publisher. 
The talk was all of Mrs. Edgerley, her 
beauty, her kindness, her great house, 
her approaching party. They began 
already to be agitated about this, re- 
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membering with terror the important 
article of dress, and the simple nature 
and small variety of their united 
wardrobe. Before they had been an 
hour at home, Miss Willsie made an 
abrupt and sudden visit from Killie- 
crankie Lodge, to ascertain all about 
the extraordinary apparition of the 
carriage, and to find out where the 
girls had been; and it did not lessen 
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their own excitement to discover the 
extent of the commotion which they 
had caused in Bellevue. The only 
drawback was, that a second telling 
of the story was not practicable for 
the instruction and advantage of 
Papa—for, for the first time in a 
dozen years, Mr. Atheling, all by him- 
self, and solitary, was away from 
home. 


A VISIT TO SELBORNE, 


Woo that has read Gilbert White’s 
Natural History of Selborne—and 
who has not read that delightful 
work ?—but must have felt the desire 
to visit the scenes whose picturesque 
features, and varied phenomena of 
animal and vegetable life, have been 
there described with so much charm- 
ing truth and elegant simplicity. 

This desire, long entertained and 
strengthened by each successive per- 
usal of White’s never-tiring pages, I 
have lately had gratified, through the 
hospitality of an esteemed scientific 
friend, who has become the possessor 
of the house and grounds at Selborne 
formerly inhabited by Gilbert White, 
and made classical by his well-known 
work. 

Amongst the changes that have 
taken place since the publication of 
the first edition of The Natural His- 
tory and Antiquities of Selborne, 4to., 
London, 1789—the edition to which 
reference will be made in the present 
notice of the place—perhaps the most 
striking is that which has occurred in 
the time and mode of travelling from 
London to that secluded part of the 
county of Hampshire. In White's 
Eighteenth Letter, dated July 27, 
1768, he incidentally notices the time 
in which some objects he was desirous 
of transmitting with speed might be 
forwarded from Selborne to London. 
The worthy field-naturalist had col- 
lected some specimens for the illus- 
tration of a work which his ffiend 
and correspondent, Thomas Pennant, 
the book-naturalist, was at that period 
preparing on British Zoology ; and he 
writes: “This morning, in a basket, 
I packed a little earthen pot full of 
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wet moss, and in it some sticklebacks, 
male and female, the females big with 
spawn; some lamperns; some bulls- 
heads; but I could procure no min- 
nows. This basket will be in Fleet 
Street by eight this evening; so I 
hope Mazel (Pennant’s artist) will 
have them fresh and fair to-morrow 
morning.”—P. 52. 

One fine day in the summer of 185-, 
my host of Selborne, another zoologi- 
cal friend, and myself, started from 
the London and South-Western Rail- 
way Station, Waterloo Bridge, at 1 
p.M., for Farnham, and although Sel- 
borne was at the rare distance of six- 
teen miles from that—the then nearest 
—railway station, we arrived in good 
time for a half-hour’s stroll in the old 
garden before sitting down to a five 
o'clock dinner. 

The house in which Gilbert White 
lived and died remains as it is depicted 
in p. ix. of the second 4to. edition of 
his History of Selborne, with the ad- 
dition of one room to the western end, 
built in the same style, and strictly in 
accordance with the rest of the tene- 
ment. The garden and grounds have 
been restored, from the neglected con- 
dition in which my friend found them, 
as nearly as possible to the state in 
which they were left by the good old 
natural historian. 

The brick-walk which he had laid 
down to his summer-house, to prevent 
damp feet, remains to fulfil the same 
preventive sanitary purpose for his suc- 
cessor. The garden is still bounded 
by the ha-ha down which the old 
tortoise took care not to fall, and 
into which Gilbert White tried, but 
failed, to introduce a colony of crickets, 
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although they tarried a while in the 
deep holes which he bored in the 
sloping turf. ‘The ancient sun-dial 
still stands in the middle of the 
terrace walk at the bottom of the 
garden, which overlooks “the shel- 
tered district between me and the 
Hanger,” where we saw the house- 
martins sailing about in the same 
“placid, easy manner” in which their 
ancestors were recounted to do when 
“ feasting on those insects which love 
to haunt a spot secure from ruffling 
winds.”* 

The fields into which this spot was 
divided in the historian’s time, are 
now thrown into a charming little 
park of about twenty acres; and the 
eye travels from the smooth garden 
lawn over the verdant tract, to rest 
on the fine natural boundary of the 
sylvan scene formed by the far ex- 
tended hanging wood called “The 
Hanger.” The covert of this steep 
declivity still consists exclusively of 
the beeches, “ whose smooth rind or 
bark, glossy foliage, and graceful 
pendant boughs,” led White to regard 
them “as the most lovely of all 
forest trees.” The park is adorned 
with noble specimens of many other 
kinds of tree, conspicuous amongst 
which rises the one mentioned by 
White as“ my great spreading oak,” 
round which, one fine evening in 
August, 1789, ‘‘the fern-owl showed 

_ off in a very unusual and entertain- 
ing manner, by hawking round and 
round the circumference, keeping 
mostly close to the grass, but occa- 
sionally glancing up amidst the boughs 
of the tree.” Another oak, planted by 
Gilbert himself, at the egstern end of 
his terrace walk, is now also a fine 
flourishing tree. 

Within doors, our host introdaced 
us to White’s book-case and barome- 
ter, his box-compass, his spectacles, 
and a pair of old-fashioned high- 
backed chairs, that formed part of 
the original furniture of the drawing- 
room. The barometer is the one re- 
ferred to in Letter Sixty, to the Hon. 
Daines Barrington (p. 284.) 

A day or two before our arrival, 
Selborne had been visited by a thun- 
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der-and-hail storm, the course and 
duration of which closely accorded 
with the brief but graphic account 
of that which occurred on June 5, 
1784, given by White in the con- 
cluding letter of his Natural ‘History. 
Many windows in the village were 
broken by the recent storm, and our 
friend’s “garden lights and hand- 
glasses” have suffered as in good old 
Gilbert’s time. One small farmer 
in the neighbourhood has had his 
little crops destroyed; it was curi- 
ous to observe, as we passed the 
fields in our evening’s ramble, how 
neatly the green heads of the wheat 
had been struck off by the hailstones. 
That poor man will bless the day 
that brought into White’s house 
at Selborne one who combines with 
the same charity as his predecessor, 
more power to effect his benevolent 
intentions. 

Those who, after a busy year spent 
in the midst of the noisy metropolis, 
are able to escape for a holiday to 
some distant village, know well the 
soothing influence of the contrasted 
silence which reigns around the bed 
on which the first night’s rest is 
taken. 

To me had been assigned the large 
bedroom in which Gilbert White 
breathed his last. My reflections on 
the happy peaceful career of that good 
and gifted man were broken only by 
the distant baying of a village cur, 
and the occasional light tap of the 
bat’s wing as it flitted past the win- 
dow. All else was profound repose, 
into which I, too, scon sank. 

The bright summer morning’s light, 
and a struggling ray of sunshine 
through a fissure of the curtained 
window, soon completed the return 
to wakefulness which some early vil- 
lage movement had originated. One 
has little inclination to indulge in a 
morning’s nap in a strange bed ; and 
to many, no doubt, as to myself, the 
impulse is irresistible to rise on awak- 
ing after the first night passed under 
a new roof. 

Already the clang of the milk-pai! 
sounded from the yard; and as | 
opened my window to let in the fresh 
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and fragrant air, I could hear the 
sharpening of a scythe in the gar- 
den. I soon, therefore, descended into 
the little oak-panelled library, which 
my friend has added to the old par- 
lour, and thence, by a window open- 
ing upon the lawn, I walked forth to 
the beautiful scene, bounded by the 
beechen Hanger which had charmed 
and interested us the evening before. 

The sunlit sky was checkered by a 
few passing fleecy clouds, and the 
rich foliage was enlivened by alter- 
nate waves of light and shade. The 
willow-wren (Sylvia trochilus), 80 
well distinguished by White in his 
Sixteenth Letter, was pouring forth 
its “ joyous, easy, laughing note” from 
an evergreen covert near part of the 
old garden-wall, in which its nest had 
been strictly peer by our excel- 
lent zoological host. A  fly-catcher, 
which had alco built its incubating 
cradle in a niche of the trunk of a 
fine sycamore, was ever and anon 
darting forth, securing its prey by 
its oddly tortuous flight, and return- 
ing still to the same stand without 
having touched ground. On _ the 
greensward the wagtails, white and 
grey, were making their short hasty 
turns, stopping abruptly between to 
pick up the insect from the close 
grass ; whilst the descendants of the 
swallows on whose winter torpidity 
White loved to speculate, were skim- 
ming in smooth and gentle curves 
through the mild and fresh morning 
air. 

Two mowers were at work on the 
lawn which rises to the left of 
’ White’s old bricked walk. I was 
amused by the proceedings of a tame 
magpie, a pet of one of the men, whom 
the bird followed, pecking at his trou- 
sers, perhaps as a hint for breakfast; 
and also by the manceuvres of our 
host’s fine tortoise-shell cat, who, with- 
out venturing directly to attack the 
bird, stole about as if making believe 
to spring. But Maggie, without 
showing alarm, contrived to give a 
wide berth to Grimalkin, who there- 
upon sat upright, and began, as dis- 
appointed cats are wont, vehemently 
to scratch her ear. The next impulse 
of puss was to spring into a neigh- 
bouring tree,.and then came Maggie’s 
turn. She followed, flitting to a 
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branch above pussie, who thereupon 
put herself into position; but the 
wary bird avoided the charge by 
hopping to a higher bough, and so 
led on the cat, in rising circles, to 
branches that barely bore her 
weight; and as they shook under her, 
retreating awkwardly, Mag chattered 
out a chuckling triumph over her 
baffled enemy. 

My meditations were soon broken 
by tie hearty greetings of my fellow- 
guest and our kind host. After a 
few turns to see and comment on the 
restorations and improvements in the 
little domain—more restored than 
altered—we returned to sit down to 
that English country breakfast, the 
merits of which Howitt, I think, has 
recorded con. gusto in one of his pleas- 
ing writings. 

Our excursion for the day was then 
arranged. The pony-carriage took us 
through the straggling village, and 
along deep-shaded grassy lanes to 
Empshot, where we alighted, and 
pursued the rest of our way on foot 
to Hawkley-mill; then round by 
Grulay Farm and Nore Hill home. 
The little church at Empshot is re- 
markable for the contrast of its beau- 
tiful interior with its plain unpromis- 
ing outside. Notwithstanding its 
small dimensions, a double row of 
low thick Saxon columns support the 
roof clear of the side walls, between 
which and the pillars, the narrowest 
of aisles presents the always pleasing 
effect of shady cloisters. e 
through Farmer Bennett's well-trim- 
med garden into the old park behind 
the church, and along a aie valley 
to the picturesque water-mill at 
Hawkley. The steep and woody 
hanger at Hawkley is commemorated 
by White in his Forty-fifth Letter 
for the great landslip that took place 
there in the year 1774. Amongst the 
incidents which he narrates are those 
that happened to the inhabitants of 
a cottage implicated in the subsi- 
dence of the soil, and which was at 
the time occupied by an old woman 
and her son and his wife. “These 
people in the evening, which was 
very dark and temptestuous, observed 
that the brick floors of their kitchens 

to heave and part, and that 
the walls seemed to open and the 
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roofs to crack; but they all agree that 
no tremor of the ground indicating 
an earthquake was ever felt, only 
that the wind continued to make a 
most tremendous roaring in the 
woods and hangers. The miserable 
inhabitants, not daring to go to bed, 
remained in the utmost solicitude and 
confusion, expecting every moment 
to be buried under the ruins of their 
shattered edifices. When daylight 
came they were at leisure to contem- 
plate the devastations of the night: 
they then found that a deep rift or 
chasm had opened under their houses 
and torn them as it were in two, and 
that one end of a barn had suffered 
in a similar manner ; that a pond near 
the cottage had undergone a strange 
reverse, becoming deep at the shallow 
end, and so vice versi; that many 
large oaks were moved out of their 
perpendicular, some thrown down, 
and some fallen into the heads of 
neighbouring trees; and that a gate 
was thrust forward, with its hedge, 
fall six feet,so as to require a new 
track to be made to it. From the 
foot of the cliff, the general course of 
the ground, which is pasture, inclines 
in a moderate descent for half a mile, 
and is interspersed with some hil- 
locks, which were rifted in every 
direction, as well towards the great 
woody hanger as from it. In the 
first pasture the deep clefts began, 
and, running across the lane and un- 
der the buildings, made such vast 
shelves that the road was impassable 
for some time, and so over to an 
arable field on the other side, which 
was strangely torn and disordered. 
The second pasture-field, being more 
soft and springy, was protruded for- 
ward without many fissures in the 
turf, which was raised in long ridges 
resembling graves, lying at right 
angles to the motion. At the bottom 
of this enclosure, the soil and turf 
rose many feet against the bodies of 
some oaks that obstructed their fur- 
ther course, and terminated this aw- 
fal commotion. The perpendicular 
height of the precipice in general is 
twenty-three yards; the length of 
the lapse or slip, as seen from the 
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fields below, one hundred and eighty- 
one: and a partial fall, concealed in 
the coppice, extends seventy yards 
more, so that the total length of this 
fragment that fell was two hundred 
and fifty-one yards. About fifty 
acres of land suffered from this 
violent convulsion; two houses were 
entirely destroyed; one end of a new 
barn was left in ruins, the walls being 
cracked through the very stones that 
composed them; and a hanging cop- 
pice was changed to a naked rock.”* 
It was beautiful to see, as we 
contrasted the scene before us with 
that described by White, how kind- 
ly nature, in the lapse of years, 
had healed over her great wound, 
and had clothed the once bare cliff 
with a  particoloured garment - of 
lichens, mosses, and shrubs. The 
gaping fissures in the fields below 
have been filled up, and the irregular 
surface more or less levelled by the 
spade and plough; yet still the main 
features of the scene testify how ac- 
curately the recent catastrophe was 
described by the gifted historian of 
his parish. Satisfied with this com- 
parison, we sauntered along the green 
shady lanes, and through meadows 
redolent of haymaking or of wild- 
flowers whose varied hues were lit 
up by the bright sunshine, until we 
came upon the high grounds joining 
the noble chalk promontory of Nore 
Hill, where the perennial stream 
called “ Wellhead” gushes forth, and 
winds its way with a cool refreshing 
murmur towards the vale of Sel- 
borne. ; 
Gilbert White describes how this 
stream makes one branch of the 
Wey, and meeting the Black Down 
stream at Hedleigh, and the Alton 
and Farnham stream at Tilford 
Bridge, swells into a considerable 
river, navigable to Godalming, from 
whence it passes to Guildford, and so 
into the Thames at Weybridge ; and 
as it rose at Nore Hill, so the good 
man pleased himself with the re- 
mark, that it finally passed “at the 
Nore into the German Ocean.”} 
Continuing our gradual ascent upon 
the fine chalky sheep-down of Sel- 
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borne Hill, notable for its variety of 
rare British plants, we came to the 
summit of the steep descent at which 
it suddenly terminates, and where the 
beech wood begins that clothes the 
whole of that abrupt declivity, form- 
ing the “ Hanger” in the phrase of this 
country, and constituting so beauti- 
ful and characteristic a boundary of 
our friend’s little domain. The view 
from the summit of the Hanger em- 
braces a wide expanse of the varied 
sylvan scenery of this fair part of 
Hampshire, extending as far as the 
ridges of Hindstead and of Black 
Down, and having for its foreground 
the scattered buildings of the village 
of Selborne, peaceably embosomed 
amidst gardens and woods. 

-The unpretending picturesque 
abode of Gilbert White lies near 
the foot of the Hanger, and beyond 
it are seen the Plestor, and the 
church with its fine old grey square 
tower, and its venerable neighbour 
the sombre yew-tree. The only blot 
in the scene, is due to the only in- 
novation which has visited the village 
sincé White’s days. 

The parsonage-house was rebuilt 
a few years since, by the Fellows 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, for 
the present incumbent; but instead 
of being in the congenial style of its 
predecessor, as it is depicted in the 
view of the village given in the quarto 
edition of White’s “Selborne,” and 
which was in harmony alike with the 
scene around and the spirit of the 
Gospel which the pastor it sheltered 
had to preach to the poor, the pre- 
sent edifice is a great staring white- 
washed mansion, the blue roof and 
ugly chimneys of which overtop the 
adjacent tower of the little church, 
and seem to lord it over the whole 
scene. 

In the engraving of the village 
above alluded to, which commands a 
view of the face of the Hanger, a 
broad oblique pathway is shown at 
one end of the beech wood, and a nar- 
rower zigzag path at the opposite 
end for the convenience of surmount- 
ing the steep declivity. The latter 
was made by Gilbert White himself, 
who, in an unpublished letter in the 
possession of our host, alludes to the 
Operation, and to the difference of 
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opinion amongst his neighbours as to 
its superiority over the oblique path 
or “ bostol ” (bois taillé); and in nar- 
rating the obstacles to be overcome 
in carrying out this small local re- 
form, he playfully classifies said 
neighbours into “bostolians” and 
“ zigzagians.” 

We descended, of course, by the 
zigzag, and by an easy and scarcely 
noticeable slope ciel the meadows 
at the foot of the Hanger, wendin 
our way through them to White’s old 
summer-house, and so by the garden 
home. 

The popular science of Geology, 
which has sprung up since the time 
of Gilbert White, suggested, during 
our morning’s ride and ramble, many 
remarks and interpretations of the 
evidences of the structure of the 
earth, which the historian of Sel- 
borne notices in his introductory 
letters under the vernacular names 
which the different soils then bore, 
and by which for the most part they 
are - distinguished by the farming 
people. 

elborne and its vicinity occup 
the bounds where one great geologi- 
cal formation passes into, or is re- 
emt by, another; and the bold 
eatures of its scenery depend chiefly 
on this transition, which usually im- 
parts a picturesque character to the 
surface of the earth, wherever such 
surface happens to be the locality of 
such a change of structure. 

The mass of the several hills 
which are seen gradually rising on 
one side, and abruptly terminated 
by steep declivities on the oppo- 
site side, consists of the lowest 
of the chalk; this is the formation 
of the Selborne Hill, the gentle 
swell of which, as it declines to- 
wards Newton, presents the usual 
characteristic smoothly-rounded out- 
line of the chalk-down. The steep 
cliff, clothed with the beechen 
Hanger, presents to the inmates of 
White’s house, and to the village of 
Selborne, a view of the termination 
of the chalk formation in that direc- 
tion. It rests on an upper member 
of the greensand series, called the 
white malm, “a sort of rotten or 
rubble stone, which, when turned up 
to the frost and rain, moulders to 
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pieces, and becomes manure to it- 
self.”"* The next stratum which 
comes into view in crossing the 
parish of Selborne from west to east 
is the gault—“a kind of white 
land, neither chalk nor clay, neither 
fit for pasture nor for plough, yet 
kindly for hops.”+ As the parish 
still inclines towards Wolmer Forest 
at the junction of the clays and 
sand, the soil becomes a wet sandy 
loam, “remarkable for timber, and 
infamous for roads.” The latter 
character it still maintains, as we 
found to our cost on a subsequent 
perambulation of the parish after a 
long-continued heavy fall of rain. 
Beyond the sandy loam, the soil, 
writes Gilbert, “becomes a hungry 
lean sand, till it mingles with the 
forest, and will produce little with- 
out the assistance of lime and tur- 
nips.”{ These latter formations, so 
clearly distinguished and graphically 
characterised by White, are members 
of the lower greensand series; and a 
better demonstration of the distinc- 
tion between the upper and lower 
greensands could hardly be met 
with than in the walk from Selborne 
to Wolmer. 

On quitting the parish of Sel- 
borne, at Harting Comb, we come 
upon the weald clay, which is 
here seen to be equally clearly de- 
fined from the gault. 

The organic fossils which White 
notices, and of one of the most re- 
markable of which he was at the 
pains and expense of publishing an 
engraving in his first quarto edition, 
under the name of Mytilus crista 
galli, are chiefly from the greensand 
formation. The fossil in question 
— Ostrea carinata of Lamarck — 
although ploughed up in the chalky 
fields near the side of the down, is 
characteristic of the ‘‘ upper green- 
sand,” which is the principal forma- 
tion at and near Selborne, and forms 
the chalk-like “ white malm” of the 
fields in question. A surgeon at 
Alton has a fine collection of the 
fossils of the neighbourhood of Sel- 
borne, amongst which were some 
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magnificent specimens of ammonite 
(A. biplicatus, A. rostratus, A. splen- 
dens,) doubtless including the same 
species as the Cornua ammonis 
mentioned by White.g The worthy 
collector called at Selborne, having 
heard of our visit there, to request 
that we *would inspect his curiosi- 
ties, and we found them all to be 
characteristic fossils of the cretace- 
ous series. 

The rain began to fall in the night, 
and continued the next morning, 
when we walked across the Plestor, 
and attended divine service in the 
little parish church of Selborne. 
The simple and devout village con- 
gregation joined in the responses as 
one family, and also very heartily in 
the singing of the psalms to the at- 
companiment of a barrel-organ, a 
donation of the late Vicar, the Rev. 
Mr. Cobbold. 

The skies cleared before the ser- 
vice was ended, and, as we passed 
out of the low portal of the church 
into the shade of the venerable yew- 
tree, our first impulse was to the 
spot hallowed by the remains of the 
historian of his native village. A 
slight heave of the grassy soil on the 
north side of the chancel, the fifth 
grave-mound from its wall, with a 
low moss-grown stone at the head, 
and a lower one at the foot, indicates 
the spot where rest the bones of 
Gilbert White. 

On stooping to a close inspection 
of the headstone, one could discern 


G. W. 
June 26, 
1793. 





The monumental slab, originally 
attached to the outside of the chan- 
cel wall nearest the grave, has been 
removed for its better preservation 
to the inside of the church, where it 
is affixed to the south wall. It is a 
square tablet of white marble, sur- 
rounded by black with a slightly 





* Op. cit. p. 3. 
t Ibid. 
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ornamented margin, and a label 
below bearing the arms of the 
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family. 


The inscription is as fol- 
lows :— 


“In the fifth Grave from this wall are interred the Remains of 
eTuE Rev. GILBERT WHITE, M.A, 
Fifty years Fellow of Oriel College in Oxford, 
and Historian of this his native Parish. 
He was the eldest son of Joun Wuirs, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law, 
and ANNE, his wife, only child of 
THomas Hott, Rector of Streatham, in Surrey ; 
which said JoHN WHITE was the only son of GILBERT WHITE, 
formerly Vicar of this Parish. 
He was kind and beneficent to his Relations, 
Benevolent to the Poor, 
and deservedly respected by all his Friends and Neighbours. 
He was born July 18, 1720, O.8., 
and died June 20, 1793. 
Nec bono quicquam mali evenire, potest 
nec vivo, nec mortuo,” 


Most readers of White’s delightful 
volume are apt to imagine that he 
was the pastor of the parish whose 
simple annals and natural history he 
recorded ; but he had no regular 
care of souls. He enjoyed his mode- 
rate independency, pure tastes, and 
learned leisure, on his own copyhold 
estate, and only occasionally assisted 
the contemporary incumbents of Sel- 
borne and neighbouring parishes. 

The Gilbertus White, whose vir- 
tues as Vicar of Selborne are com- 
memorated in choice Latinity, en- 
eraven on @ large monumental slab 
of black marble, affixed to the north 
wall of the chancel, was the histo- 
rian’s grandfather, as is expressed in 
the mortuary memorial of the im- 
morta! Gilbert, for which that of the 
ancestral vicar is liable to be and has 
been mistaken. 

A stranger thus guided to the right 
monument would still need some 
further explanation, for he might 
naturally conclude, from the first 
line of its inscription, that Gilbert 
White had been interred within the 
church, and would puzzle himself to 
determine the spot by the indication 
which that line seems to afford. 
The estimable author, however, in 
his fifth letter “On the Antiquities of 
Selborne,” in which he describes the 
venerable yew-tree, expressly re- 
marks, ‘“‘As to the use of these 
trees, possibly the more respectable 


parishioners were buried under their 
shade, before the improper custom 
was introduced of burying with- 
in the body of the church, where 
the living are to assemble ;”* and 
not only did he thus record his 
opinion of that unsanitary practice, 
to which the Legislature has since 
put an end, but he determined to 
contribute an example of foregoing 
the privilege in his own person, and 
also towards the abatement of a 
minor evil in the mortuary customs 
of Selborne. It would seem that a 
strong prejudice prevailed at that 
time amongst the good people of 
the parish against being buried in 
any part of the churchyard save its 
southern side, which, at the date of 
White’s Fourth Letter, 1788, had ac- 
cordingly “become such a mass of 
mortality that no person could be 
there interred without disturbing or 
displacing the bones of his ancestors.” 
He remarks, that “at the east end 
are a few graves, yet none till very 
lately at the north side.”t White 
accordingly left directions that his 
own should be added to the instances 
of two or three families of the bést 
repute “who had begun to bury in 
that quarter ;{ and since his humble 
grave-stone was reared in the north 
side of the graveyard, the prejudice 
has been worn out.” 

After dinner, the fine weather 
being re-established, a walk was 





* Op. cit. p. 326. 
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proposed down the Lythe, as far as 
the site of the old Priory, now indi- 
cated by the Grange, a substantial 
modern farmhouse, which is still the 
manor-house of the convent posses- 
sions in the hundred of Selborne. 

Our route = through the Plestor 

and past the old church. The rich 
rays of the declining sun bathed in 
golden light the low belfry-tower, 
and brightened the new shoots that 
relieved the sombre foliage of the 
old yew. A little stream winds to- 
wards the ancient piscine of the 
good fathers along a rich-wooded 
deep valley or glen, every turn of 
which gave us new combinations of 
noble specimens of English timber 
in their richest foliage. The clouds 
had become broken into those light 
feathered rows which deepen, by 
contrast, the exquisitely clear azure 
of a summer’s sky after rain, and 
which now reflected gradually richer 
tints as they declined towards the 
west. 
,. A fine old switch-tailed grey mare 
' and her pretty foal came well into 
the foreground of our landscape, in 
the wooded walk along which we 
traversed the eastern side of the glen, 
and we were amused by the comba- 
tive spirit of the young animal. No 
sooner had it got sight of our host’s 
fat spaniel, than, turning from its 
dam, the foal advanced, with head 
depressed, as if threatening to butt or 
bite, then wheeling round, and pre- 
senting a more threatening rear. 
The pradent old dog stopped to gaze 
at its strange enemy; its tail ceased 
the wonted wag, and drooped, as it 
waddled back to the side of its mas- 
ter: whereupon the young victor, 
with a caracole and fling-out of its 
hind-legs as we advanced, cantered off 
with its dam. 

The old original Grange or store- 
house for the fruits of the lands of 
the Priory had given place to the 
modern farmhouse in White’s time ; 
but the great wheat-barn of the 
Grange remains, and still displays 
recognisable remnants of the monas- 
tic architecture. In it the actual 
representatives of the old prior and 
monks—viz., the President and Fel- 
lows of Magdalen College, Oxford— 
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still hold their annual court-leet and 
court-baron. After a review of this 
remnant of the olden times, we 
clambered to the top of the hillock 
or tumulus in the King’s Field called 
Kites Hill, a wilderness of bramble 
and wild bushes, which, although it 
stands in the midst of rich arable 
land, is still presented, year by year, 
in the court, as “not ploughed.” 
Gilbert White conjectures that, as 
the Prior, besides thurset and pillory, 
had also furcas, a power of life and 
death, this eminence might have been 
reserved as the place of execution for 
delinguents. “And there is the more 
reason to suppose so,” he writes, 
“since a spot just by is called Gally 
(Gallows) Hill.” 

But one of our party remarked, 
when our host quoted the foregoing 
passage, that if the execution took 
place on the Gallows Hill, the hody 
of a notorious criminal might have 
been exposed on Kites Hill, and 
have attracted the predatory birds 
after which it is called* And the 
prohibition of the plough might well 
have originated in an abhorrence of 
food raised from a soil enriched by the 
drippings of a murderer’s carcass. 

Our return home was shortened 
by the discussion of many topics sug- 
gested by the ancient history of the 
fertile valley through which we 
wended back; but we were arrested 
in passing a large oak, which seemed 
alive with the hum of countless fern- 
chaffers (Amphimalla _ solstitialis, 
Latr.), by the singular jarring noise of 
the rare and remarkable bird to which 
White refers in many letters, under 
the name of fern-owl, or goat-sucker. 
This bird, the Caprimulgus europeus 
of Linnzeus, was particularly interest- 
ing to me: it was the first time I 
had seen it alive, and in its natural 
sphere of action. Its powers of wing, 
as manifested by its rapid evolutions 
in pursuit of its insect prey, are very 
great. We called to mind the many 
observations which White has re- 
corded of it, and of the accuracy of 
which we had now the opportunity 
of judging. “There is no bird,” 
writes the historian of Selborne, “I 
believe, whose manners I have studied 
more than those of the Caprimulgus, 








* The name of the old place of execution and exposure at Paris and other parts 


of France, ‘‘ Montfaucon,” has originated probably from the same circumstance. 
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as it is a wonderful and curious crea- 
ture.” “ Now listen?” said our host, 
“and you may hear a sound coinci- 
dent with the fern-owl’s chatter, 
which White also has noted ;” and, 
sure enough, in a few minutes the 
“boom” of the Portsmouth evening 
gun broke the stillness of the Sabbath 
evening. 

Onur visit occurring in the early part 
of July, we set off on the following 
morning to look for young teal in 
Wolmer pond. This fine sheet of 
water bears, as White remarks, the 
aspect of a lake; it fills an area of 
about sixty-six acres. We were not 
long in discerning with our small 
ornithological spy-glasses fleets of 
young wild-ducks and teal gliding in 
and out of the sheltering reeds. In 
White’s Fifteenth Letter, dated July 8, 
1773, he records that “some young 
men went down lately to a pond on 
the verge of Wolmer Forest to hunt 
flappers or young wild-ducks, many 
of which they caught, and among 
the rest some very minute yet well- 
fledged wild-fowls alive, which, upon 
examination, I found to be teals. I 
did not know till then that teals ever 
bred in the south of England, and 
was much pleased with the discovery.” 
Indeed, the good old man adds, “ This 
I look uponas a great stroke in na- 
tural history.” Wolmer, Hogmer 
and Cranmer, the three considerable 
sheets of water within the limits of 
the old Royal chase, tell significantly 
enough, by their names, of the wolves, 
the wild boars and cranes that, in the 
“good old times” of Norman rule, 
were associated with the red-deer and 
roe, in the wastes into which the 
Saxon homesteads had been convert- 
ed. The period during which a man’s 
life sank in the scale against a wild 
boar’s, had passed when General 
Howe turned out his German wild 
boars and sows into the Royal for- 
est; for White records that “the 
country rose upon them and destroy- 
ed them.” Agriculture has again re- 
sumed her peaceful and useful sway ; 
the uncultivated parts of Wolmer 
Forest are now comparatively few 
and far between. Even those locali- 
ties, as,e. g., the vicinity of Bean’s Pond 
in Oakhanger, where, in White’s day, 
the bogs produced many curious 
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plants, now cease to reward the re- 
searches of the botanist; the soil in 
which alone the coveted wild plants 
would thrive, has been, by modern 
agriculture, “improved off the face of 
the earth.” The pond has been drained, 
and cattle graze in its bed. The 
covert which was “frequented by 
foxes, and sometimes by pheasants,” 
has disappeared. 

Returning from this—thke last—in- 
teresting excursion which our leisure 
would permit us to enjoy in this de- 
lightful locality, our accomplished and 
kind host celebrated our -departure 
by a salute fired from a swivel gun at 
the “ Alcove” on the Hanger, we being 
previously stationed at the “ Hermi- 
tage,” as the centrum phonicum, or 
just distance for the repercussions of 
sound. The echoes, rushing along the 
Lythe and Comb Wood, were truly 
grand. As White describes, in refer- 
ence to this favourite amusement of 
visitors in his time, they “ not only fill- 
ed the Lythe with the roar, as if all the 
beeches were tearing up by the roots ; 
but, turning to the left, they pervad- 
ed the vale above Comb Wood pond ; 
and after a pause, seemed to take up 
the crash again, and to extend round 
Hartley-hangers, and to die away at 
last among the coppices and coverts 
of Ward-le-ham. It has been remark- 
ed ‘before, that this district is an 
Anathoth, a place of responses or 
echoes, and therefore proper for such 
experiments. We may further add, 
that the pause in echoes, when they 
cease, and yet are taken up again, like 
the pauses in music, surprise the 
hearers, and have a fine effect on the 
imagination.” * 

Shade of honest Gilbert, farewell ! 
Thy pure spirit pervades all the syl- 
van scene amidst which thy mortal 
days were peacefully and beneficently 
passed. In the present possessor of thy 
earthly abode thou hast a worthy suc- 
cessor, whose virtues and talents have 
justly raised him to the Presidency of 
that Society called after the im- 
mortal Swede, which has numbered 
from its origin, the best botanists and 
zoologists of our country, and the 
truest appreciators of that direct and 
keen insight into living nature which 
was the characteristic of GiLBERT 
Wuire. "ENNQ. 





* Op. cit. p. 285. 
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A Few warm snnny days in April, 
flying swiftly over our heads, like 
swallows twittering of the coming 
summer, stirred in my breast irre- 
pressible longings to quit the moil 
and turmoil of London for the bright 
and breezy coast. As I hurried 
througa the noisy crowded streets, 
or sauntered through the compara- 
tively quiet lanes of the environs, 
and looked at the summerlike sky 
above, I began to understand the 
migration of birds,.and to feel some- 
thing of what they must feel when 
certain dim but imperious influences 
of atmosphere and temperature urge 
them to quit their present homes, 
and traverse many a weary league of 
foam in search of a resting-place 
awaiting them somewhere with a 
warmer smile. I too was impatient 
to take wing. Of course, I had potent 
reasons to enlighten the dim instinct. 
Was I not a “rational being,” and 
quite above acting purely upon 
“blind instinct”? It is true that 
constantly I asked myself— 


‘Why, though ill at ease, 
Within this region I subsist, 
Whose spirits fail within the mist, 
And languish for the purple seas?” 


That was the very word. I Jan- 
guished for the sea with a sort of 
zoological calenture. But I had many 
“ reasons,” and two were sufficient. 
The two which I avowed as the de- 
termining motives for quitting Lon- 
don just when “everybody” comes 
up to it, were Ill health and Igno- 
rance; or, to speak more politely of 
my Own motives, let me say—the 
desire to get well and the desire 
to become directly acquainted with 
marine animals of simple organi- 
zation. 

Frequent were the debates, many 
the references to “ Bradshaw,” many- 
counselled the voices of friends, till 
finally Ilfracombe was fixed on, ra- 
ther, it must be confessed, in the 
teeth of every one’s advice. “ De- 
vonshire is so relaxing,” was the 
unanimous warning. But I was not 
profoundly convinced that a relaxing 
climate was the worst possible for 
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me, and I was profoundly convinced 
that Ilfracombe was rich in zoological 
treasures ;- consequently boxes were 
packed and labelled for Exeter with- 
out further discussion. As I know 
nothing more supremely uninterest- 
ing than the talk of an invalid about 
his health, you need dread no further 
allusions to this subject from me. I 
shall not pause in a narrative to feel 
my pulse. No table of hygienic re- 
gulations shall be quoted ; no falter- 
ings, no headaches—nothing but 
mind and muscle! 

The sea was an old playfellow. 
Our friendship dates from very early 
days; and on the shores of Brittany, 
Jersey, Southampton, Plymouth—not 
to mention flying visits to various 
watering-places—that friendship had 
been continually heightening. Like 
most boys who live near the sea, I 
had visions of being a sailor. To be 
a tar—what bliss! Indeed, as a pre- 
paratory training to that high aim, I 
well remember, at eight years old, 
declining to wear gloves, and secretly 
chewing bits of cigar-leaf, in guise of 
a quid, as a sign of naval qualifica- 
tions. The tobacco was horrible, but 
manliness feels no nausea, and I 
“stood” to my quid with the same 
unflinchingness as I intended to stand 
to my guns. To rehearse the in- 
tensely nautical character of my lan- 
guage at that —_ and my fatal 
accuracy in all technical names, is 
beyond my power. Enough that 
whatever else I may have learned of 
the sea, I learned but little of its in- 
habitants. Starfishes and jellyfishes, 
indeed, could not fail of obtruding 
themselves on notice. Crabs are 
hunted by all amiable boys; and an 
occasional cuttlefish was picked up 
for the sake of its bone. But in re- 
spect of its inhabitants, the sea was 
a perfectly new acquaintance to make. 
All I knew was derived from books, 
and repeated visits to the Aquarium 
at the Zoological Gardens. It is 
curious, as illustrating the effect of 
cultivation even on the perceptions, 
that although I must have seen thou- 
sands of anemones in tide-pools and 
among the rocks, I do not remember 
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to have observed one until scientific 
interest in them had been awakened. 

In stating thus frankly my own 
ignorance, for the reassurance of any 
reader who, being on an equal level, 
may not be discouraged from attempt- 
ing a serious study of sea-side mar- 
vels, if he knows how to set to work, 
[ ought to add, that studies of Com- 
parative Anatomy had for many years 
prepared me for the study of marine 
animals ; so that I came to the coast 
prepared, hungry for knowledge, and 
ready with general ideas to throw 
light on particular facts. It is not 
necessary for the student of Natural 
History that he should come thus 
prepared ; and in this paper I will 
endeavour to make clear to him all 
that he will find necessary, assuming 
that he starts from zero; but if the 
fascinating study of Natural History 
is to receive its deepest significance 
and highest enjoyment, it must be on 
a background of severe science. You 
may hunt for animals, keep them in 
glass tanks and vases, watch their 
habits, and make pets of them, but 
with the Scalpel and the Microscope 
these pleasures are converted into 
august studies, carrying the mind into 
those arcana where the early Begin- 
nings are revealed—where Life, re- 
duced to its simplest expression, 
seems invested with even deeper and 
more thrilling mystery. 

This, then, is Ilfracombe! The 
reader is perfectly familiar with the 
sort of perfume which arises from 
comparisons ; therefore let Ilfracombe 
be compared with no other spot. 


“ None but itself can be its parallel.” 


Make a landscape of it by framing: 
and excluding it from all the rest of 
Englaad ; is it not enchanting ? At 
first I knew not how much of the 
delight with which its beauty thrilled 
me might not be owing to the mere 
effect of comparison and novelty. 
After the metropolis, any broadening 
blue of sea, any bold headland or 
straggling reef, naturally excites us— 
and novelty is in itself an integer in 
all travelling enjoyment. But fami- 
liarity only served to deepen my sense 
of the beauty of Ilfracombe ; the very 
last look was taken with a reluctance 
springing from unsatiated desire; and 
on reaching Tenby, also a charming 
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t, the overpowering sense of disap- 
danash assured me that Ilfra- 
combe was the enchantress she had 
seemed. I will not describe Ilfra- 
combe, and for two reasons: Ist, it 
would occupy all the space at my 
disposal; and, 2d, which perhaps is 
as good a reason as the other, I have 
no descriptive power. Had I the 

wer, the picture would be tempt- 
ing, for the charms of the place are 
manifold. The country all round is 
billowy with hills, which rarely seem 
to descend into valleys. The paradox 
may move your scepticism ; you may 
bring excellent reasons, physical, geo- 
logical, and geographical, to prove 
that wherever there are hills there 
must be valleys. Nevertheless, the 
abstract force of what must be van- 
ishes before the concrete force of 
what is; and at Ilfracombe you will 
find hills abounding, hills rising upon 
hills, but not always making valleys. 
What the French picturesquely call 
the mouvement du terrain, which 
suggests hills in motion like the 
waves, is here seen on every side; 
and these waving slopes are in spring- 
time pale with primroses, or flaming 
with furze. If you get sight of a bit 
of earth to vary the verdure, it is of 
that rich red-brown marl which 
warms the whole landscape. If you 
climb one of those hills, the chances 
are that you come upon a rugged pre- 
cipice sheer over the sea, unless a 
green slope leads gently down to it. 
These breezy hills, and the soft se- 
cluded valleys (there are valleys), and 
the matchless lanes which intersect 
the land with beauty, afford endless 
walks of varied delight. The con- 
sumption of shoe-leather — not to 
mention tissue — is immense. The 
lanes of Devonshire are celebrated; 
but what Shakespeare’s works are to 
the criticisms which celebrate them, 
these lanes are to their reputation. 
Were I to enter one of them, and be- 
gin describing it, we should never get 
down to the shore, whither I see your 
impatient footsteps tend. To the 
shore, then! and as we pass, we can 
take a glimpse at the town, 

Handsome the town of Ilfracombe 
is not; nor, although picturesquely 
placed, has it a very picturesque ap- 


pearance, except under certain lights, 
and from certain points. The colour 
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of the houses is pale dingy grey ; the 
lines are all rectangular and mean. 
Overtopping the whole town in ugli- 
ness and pretension, no less than in 
altitude, are two terraces, which 
make two factory-like lines of build- 
ing on the slope of the green hill. 
You see at a glance that the flounces 
and shaved poodles live there. Yet, 
as I said, there were lights under 
which the town looked well; but 
what will not light transform into 
beauty? One evening, after a shower, 
I was called away from the micro- 
scope to look at the town under the 
light of the setting sun, some pecu- 
liar arrangement of the clouds, with 
a vivid rainbow, having thrown a 
delicious evening tinge, quite Italian, 
over the houses piled on the sides of 
the hill, and merged the ugliness of 
their forms in exquisite floods of 
colour. In this light Ilfracombe 
looked handsome. It looked resplen- 
dent, like a stupid man in the splen- 
dour of a noble deed. 

If unblessed with the fatal (but 
_ agreeable) gift of beauty, the little 
town of Ilfracombe, as a compensa- 
tion, is uncursed with appearances of 
pretension. Except on those two 
unfortunate terraces, it gives itself 
no airs of fashion, no demure hypo- 
crisies of respectability. It has no 
magnificent hotels ; it has no popular 
preacher. It makes nobody miser- 
able. Simplex munditiis; a plain 
face, but clean and honest, sirs! I 
was continually reminded of some 
small German town, and the simple 
honesty and obligingness of the people 
helped the resemblance. As we enter 
from the Braunton road, there is 
a white-washed inn, now untenanted, 
of the most primitive structure, and 
bearing the words 


BRAUNTON INN, 


painted in tall brown letters, all along 
the frontage, which I never passed 
without some vague reminiscence of 
Germany rising up, so exactly does 
this turn of the road repeat many 
turns of road I have come upon in 
my wanderings. An avenue of moun- 
tain-ash, with their bright red clus- 
ters brilliant against the hot blue 
sky, or rows of plum-trees with their 
et fruit, pleasing the eye and re- 
reshing the’ palate during the dusty 
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walk, would have made the illusion 
complete. 

Let us pass this inn, and turn up 
the steep hill, on the summit of which 
stands the handsome church; we 
then descend the slope which leads 
to the Baths. On the other side of 
the hedge upon our left rise the soft 
uplands, and a little behind them the 
majestic Seven Tors, which with their 
shaggy heads towards the sea, and 
their soft swelling slopes of green 
towards the land, remind us of some 
mighty animal which has reared itself 
on its fore-paws to gaze at the yet 
mightier ocean. From these uplands 
you perpetually hear the cry, day and 
night, of the landrail — just like the 


‘creaking of a wicker-basket—so that 


you begin to wonder when that un- 
musical bird takes its repose. On 
your right hand, the clear Wilder 
stream babbles incessantly to the 
wild-flowers nodding over its ripples. 
Accompanied by this music we reach 
the Baths, and come upon a tunnel, 
dark, indeed, but with a gleam of 
light at the end—so we enter. How 
cool, not to say cold! The eye is 
getting familiar with the darkness 
when we emerge, and oh! what a 
thrill runs along the sentient paths to 
our souls as the blue of the sea bursts 
upon us. We lean upon a parapet of 
rock, and see the waves running u 
the rugged face of the cliffs, and fall- 
ing back in spray. An inarticulate 
gasp does duty for the highest elo- 
quence. It is enough to drink in 
with our eyes the scene before us; 
more than an incoherent exclamation 
would be out of place. Another tun- 
nel invites us; through it we pass, 
and come upon a wooden bridge over-- 
arching an ugly-looking spot bear- 
ing the name of Tracy’s Cave, which 
has of course its devout legend to 
tell, if you are willing to listen. Let 
the legend be what it may, the place is 
grim, and at first we tread cautiously 
as we pass over the bridge of logs ; 
but soon familiarity reconciles us to 
this as it does to small-pox and the 
income-tax. Before reaching this we 
have come upon another opening, 
leaned upon another parapet, and had 
another gaze at the sunset gleaming 
over the sea. We now step on the 
wild and rugged shore. 


And what a shore! Precipitous 
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walls and battlements of rock rise on 
each side, making a bay; before us, 
sharply-cut fragments of dark rock 
start out of the water for somé dis- 
tance. Every yard of ground here is 
a picture. The whole coast-line is 
twisted and waved about into a series 
of bays and creeks, each having a 
character of its own; and whether 
you stand on the Tors, and look along 
the coast—or on the shore, and look 
up at the rocks, it is always some new. 
aspect, something charming for the 
eye to rest upon. The rock is grau- 
wacke or clay-slate, with occasional 
streaks of quartz, and the stratifica- 
tion is very various. -Look at that 
reef round and along which the 
stealthy tide is crawling; see how 
the back of it is ridged with sharp 
sudden lines cutting against the sky 
—and cutting you when you stumble 
on them; or look at that sombre 
precipice over which the gull is float- 
ing broad-winged, uttering its piteous 
cry, or startling you with its strange 
mocking laugh. Follow it a little 
further and the eye rests on a purple- 
tinted wall of rock, from the sides of 
which jut ledges covered with vege- 
tation. The soil here is so generous, 
that Nature seems to be bursting into 
life through every crevice and on 
ever inch. 

There is, however, one serious draw- 
back at Ilfracombe— the complete 
absence of sands. I scorn to allude 
to the accompanying deficiencies of 
starfishes, lugworms, &c., found on 
sandy shores; but the want of a 
beach whereon to loll or stroll—and 
in the quiet hours of moonlight to 
wander nourishing one’s middle age, 
sublime with the fairy tales of science 
and the long results of time—was 
really a drawback. However, sands 
are poor hunting-grounds ; let us take 
consolation in that, and enjoy the posi- 
tive excellencies of this place. 

The evening of my arrival was spent 
in reconnoitring the coast and its 
promises. What a flutter agitated 
me as I bent over the many rock- 
pools, clear as crystal, and sometimes 
enclosing perfect landscapes in minia- 
ture with their alge! It seemed as 
if I should have nothing to do but 
ey and fill my jars with treasures ; 
for I had read in. numerous books 
descriptions from which the inference 
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was, that nothing could be easier than 
collecting “marine store.” “You 
stroll along the beach and pick up 
so-and-so,” is the pleasant phrase of 
these writers, wishing, we must sup- 
, to make science ap easy. 
Now the truth should be told. It was 
quickly forced on my conviction that, 
although after a gale you may go 
down to the shore and find many things, 
dead, which you will carry home with 
interest—for “’tis an ill wind that 
blows nobody molluscs”—yet hunting 
among the rocks is not easy nor 
always safe, nor certain to be suc- 
cessful. You must make up your 
mind to lacerated hands, even if you 
escape bruises, to utter soakings, to 
unusual gymnastics in wriggling your- 
self into impossible places. You can 
only do this at certain tides. And, 
after all, you may return empty-handed, 
unless you are very modest in your 
desires. I did, indeed, behold a stout 
gentleman, who had been reading 
Mr. Gosse, severely deluding himself 
into the idea that he was “ collecting,” 
because he was gasping among boul- 
ders with a pickle bottle in one hand 
and a walking-stick in the other; 
but I am not firmly persuaded that 
he carried home much worth his 
trouble. 
. Let me mention the proper equip- 
ment for a day’s hunting, and you 
will see that the pickle-jar and walk- - 
ing-stick theory is primitive, but some- 
what too simple. It is ne to 
take with you from London, or any 
other large town, in or near which you 
may live, a geologist’s hammer (let it 
be of reasonable size), and a cold 
chisel, the longer the better; to these 
add an oyster-knife, a paper-knife, a 
landing-net, and, if your intentions 
are serious, a small crowbar. Let us 
now go to market for a basket. It 
must be tolerably large, and flat-bot- 
tomed. Having made that small in- 
vestment, we turn into the chemist’s 
and buy up all the wide-mouthed 
phials he will sell us—those used for 
quinine are the best; but as he pro- 
bably will only have two or three to 
sell, we must take what we can get. 
The short squat bottles, with wooden 
caps, now sold for tooth-powder, are 
very convenient. We lay hands on 
half-a-dozen of these, and having 
laid in three or four earthenware jars 
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(not to be too abstract in our diction, 
they are jam-pots), we return home 
to construct our collecting basket, 
which is done in this primitive fashion : 
A loop of string serves to keep a large 
jam-pot at one end of the basket, at 
the other end another loop sustains 
a large phial; at one side a loop is 
made for hammer and chisel ; opposite 
are two more phials. Mr. Gosse, in 
his Aquarium, I think, describes the 
basket he uses; but as you must 
order this to be made for you, my 
plan ‘is sufficiently serviceable, and 
costs no trouble. The Rev. George 
Tugwell—so well and so honourably 
known to all the anemones of Devon- 
shire—has invented a charming kind 
of basket for those who can wait 
to have one made.* The basket 
ready, we are now equipped. No; 
there is still one little implement. <A 
piece of brass wire, the end twisted 
into a ring of two or three inches 
diameter, to which is fastened a can- 
vass bag, makes a convenient little 
net to be used in pools too small to 
admit the landing-net. 

The brief note in my journal which 
records the results of my first visit 
always amuses me when it catches 
my eye. “Qn the rocks. Found 
some <Actinize and Serpule.” The 
idea of jinding serpule will make 
even the amateur smile as he remem- 
bers how difficult it is to avoid these 
swarming annelids, whose shells, 
sharp as lancets, cut the hands in 
fifty different places before many 
stones are turned; but to my inex- 
perienced eye there were only the 
empty shells of these serpule to be 
found, until I came upon some in the 
water with their little fans expanded, 
and - these were pounced on with 
great eagerness. The actiniz spoken 
of is the common Smooth Anemone 
—not even the strawberry variety— 
(if you will face a long name, it is 
Mesembryanthemum—and_ this, which 
[ bageed with great glee, I soon 
learned to pass by with no more 
regard than if it had been sea-weed. 
So much of our enjoyment depends 
on the difficulty of obtaining it, that 
these actinize, which I still hold to 
be exquisitely beautiful, and far more 
intrinsically beautiful than very many 
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of the rare species, to obtain which 
one nearly dislocates one’s limbs, 
wriggling through crevices, or runs 
a risk of “catching one’s death” 
by standing in a pool dripped on 
from a thousand orifices above— 
these actinie, I say, are left un- 
touched because they are abundant, 
and do not demand the chisel. Per- 
verse, tngrateful human nature !— 
What should we not think of day- 
light, or of woman’s patient love, if 
it were not given with such generous 
abundance? Ask the prisoner, or 
the man who has scarcely known the 
mother’s ceaseless tenderness, the 
wife’s surpassing love! The coquette 
knows this by instinct, and she draws 
adventurous seekers after her. What 
a coquette is the Daisy (Actinia 
bellis), who displays her cinq-spotted 
bosom, beautiful as Imogen’s, in the 
crystal pool. You are on your knees 
at once ; but no sooner is your hand 
stretched towards her, than at the 
first touch she disappears in a hole. 
Nothing but chiselling out the piece 
of rock will secure her; and after all, 
your labour is the price paid for the 
capture, and the captive is priced 
accordingly ; if as much labour had 
been given to the smooth anemone 
she would have seemed as lovely in 
your eyes. 

There is something sad in the fugi- 
tive keenness of pleasure. I shall 
never feel again the delight of getting 
my first actinia. No rare species 
can give that peculiar thrill. There 
is a bloom on the cheek which the 
first kiss carries away, and which 
never again meets the same lips. No 
partridge is worth the first which 
falls by your gun; no second salmon 
is ever landed with the same pride 
as the first. Even printer’s ink has 
a perfume when your “ first proofs” 
arrive. Who will revive within me. 
that flutter which deprived me of all 
coolness and presence of mind, as 
first I saw the long grey serpent-like 
tentacles of Anthea cereus waving 
to and fro in a clear pool? Who 
will restore the enthusiasm of that 
moment when my eye first rested on 
a clump of Claveline almost as trans- 
lucent as the water in which they 
stood? And wherefore three weeks 





* He has described it in his forthcoming Manual of Sea Anemones. 
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afterwards, could I not be induced to 
stop and pick up either of these, un- 
less of very magnificent pretensions? 
If nature were not more inexhaustible 
than man’s curiosity, we should come 
to the end of our hunting pleasures in 
afew years. As it is, our lifetime is 
too brief. 

If these first thrills can never come 
back to us, there is ample compensa- 
tion in the new vistas which open 
with increasing knowledge ; the first 
kiss may be peculiar in its charm, but 
as the years roll on, we learn to love 
more and more the cheek on which 
we first found little but that charm. 
Knowledge widens and changes 
its horizon; and as we _ travel 
we pass under newer skies lighted 
by serener stars. In direct contact 
with Nature we not only learn 
reverence by having our own in- 
significance forced on us, but we learn 
more and more to appreciate the 
Infinity on all sides; so that we can- 
not give ourselves up to one small 
segment of the circle, no matter how 
small, without speedily discerning 
that life piled on life would not suffice 
to travel over this small segment of 
a segment. And yet the very immen- 
sity of the world of Life is a source 
of encouragement. Compared with 
what is accessible to us, the knowledge 
even of the wisest, is as that of a 
child ; but if, instead of comparing 
what is with what is to be known, 
we compare our knowledge with 
our previous ignorance, the rapidity 
of progress becomes the keenest 
motive for endeavour, <A few 
months at the coast, under proper 
conditions, will make us acquainted 
with all, or almost all, the principal 
forms of life; and where so much 
is still to be observed, each may 
hope to contribute something new to 
_ the general stock, and thus all be bene- 
fited. 

A very few days of resolute study 
sufficed to substitute definite ideas 
for that haze which necessarily over- 
- hangs mere book knowledge, and 
repeated failures helped to educate 
both eye and mind in the art of find- 
ing animals, and of identifying them. 
At first, not only did I frequently 
mistake sea-weeds for polypes, but 
instead of filling jars and phials with 
ease, as anticipation had prefigured, 
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I often came home with very meagre 
results—and this in a place abounding 
in treasures. The truth is, cne has 
to learn many little details about the 
animals—where to look for them, how 
to see them when there, and how 
to secure them when. seen—before 
one’s basket returns home well 
stocked. Luck is something, of 
course: if there is only one bunch of 
sea-grapes (eggs of the cuttlefish) 
thrown on shore, only one person 
can bag it. But it is the know- 
ingest hunters that are the luckiest. 
They know how to profit by good 
fortune. You may perhaps be inter- 
ested if I sketch a day’s hunting, 
and into it condense most of the de- 
tails, the knowledge of which may 
abridge your own labours, and in- 
crease your success on taking to the 
sport. 

It is spring-tide. Little or nothing 
can be done during neap-tides, be- 
cause it is among the rocks near 
extreme low-water that the prizes 
are found. The common smooth 
anemone, indeed, may be had not far 
from high-water-mark in many places ; 
and Anthea cereus may also be found 
at some distance from low-water ; 
but for the superb Crassicornis, 
or the lovelier “Gems” and “ Trogs” 
(gemmacee and troglodytes)—for poly- 

and rarer molluscs, we must not 
be far from low-water-mark. The 
morning is brilliant. A light breeze 
carries the large clouds over the 
lazy blue, tempering the heat of the 
sun; and our spirits are high, as 
we clatter through the tunnels on 
to the shore. There are three of 
us; and as we pass that young 
lady seated on a ridge, sketching 
Hangman’s Head, she eyes us askance, 
and although politeness keeps in the 
secret of her own bosom the trans- 
lation of tliat look, I know how it 
would run in the vernacular: “ Well! 
how people can make themselves 
such guys!” And she who says this 
is, I pledge you my word, a guy of 
the first water. 1 know one when 
I see one, though I can't describe 
female costume. Her complexion 
was dubious, not to say spotty ; 
and from it stood a nose not aqui- 
line—to tell the truth, it was a 
turn up,—and probably some subtle 
sense of harmony made her turn up 
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very much the sides of her stone- 
coloured felt hat, which, with its 
floating ribbons and feather, may be 
said, in painter’s phrase, to have 
“carried off” the nose. I also re- 
member the three deep flounces of 
her Manchester muslin, and a gene- 
ral appearance of flying ribbons and 
miscellanies. If I allude to the per- 
sonal appearance of this future mo- 
ther of good but not handsome citi- 
zens, it is because her criticism of us 
forced us to consider from what pe- 
destal of elegance we were regarded. 
Not that I insinuate any idea of our 
not having looked somewhat queer. 
Our costume was but indifferently 
adapted to the drawing-room, and 
would have obtained small suffrage 
on the Boulevard des Italiens, the 
Prater, or Pall-Mall. You shall 
judge. Weare alady and two men. 
The lady, except that she carries a 
landing-net, and has taken the pre- 
caution of putting on the things 
which “won't spoil,” has nothing out 
of the ordinary in her costume. We 
are thus arrayed: a wide-awake hat ; 
an old coat, with manifold pockets 
in unexpected places, over which T. 
has slung a leathern case, containing 
his hammer, chisel, oyster-knife, and 
paper-knife; trousers warranted not 
to spoil; over the trousers are drawn 
huge worsted stockings, over which 
again are drawn huge leathern boots. 
T.’s are riding-boots, and reach his 
hip: mine are fisherman’s boots, 
and come a few inches over the knee. 
The soles of both are well nailed, 
which is of material service in pre- 
venting our slipping so much on the 
rocks. Now these boots, with the 
worsted stocking peeping above, are 
uot, it is true, eminently esthetic. I 
will not recommend them as objects 
for the artist ; but if you consider the 
imperfect success which will attend 
any hesitation as to walking in water 
and through it,—or if you reflect on 
the very mitigated pleasure of feeling 
the water trickle into your boots, you 
will at once recognize the merit of 
such boots as I have just described, 
covered with liquid india-rubber, 
and well greased. Never mind the 


inelegance : handsome is as handsome 
does. - 
In this costume we wooed the 
mermaids, T. brought his crowbar, 
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to turn over the heavy stones which 
could not otherwise be moved, but 
which are worth moving, because it 
is under such that rarities will be 
hidden. It is nearly half-past eleven, 
and the tide will have quite run out 
in half-an-hour or more. We ought 
to have been here a little sooner, but 
there is still nearly two hours oppor- 
tunity before us—so, to work! Over 
these jagged rocks we spring, stride, 
scramble, and crawl. Whew! there 
was an escape! This fucus is so 
slippery and treacherous: had it not 
been for the well-nailed soles, I 
should have perhaps tumbled into 
that gully,—and as the height is six 
or seven feet, the fall could not have 
been soft. The mere suggestion has 
made me a little nervous, and I begin 
to doubt whether these cockney 
legs were meant for such progression, 
and whether the right man is here 
in the right place,—when the shout 
from T. of “ Here’s a crass /” banishes 
all reflections, and in a flurry of scramb- 
ling I clamber to the spot. 

“Where? Let me see it.” 

“Tn that pool.” 

“T see nothing.” 

“That is because I disturbed him. 
He has drawn-in his tentacles, and 
covered himself with a coating of 
stones, mud, and mucus; but take 
off your coat, tuck up your sleeve, and 
you will feel him at the bottom. Got 
him ?” 

“T feel nothing but a fleshy lump of 
something, with small stones on it.” 

“ That's the gentleman !” 

“ He seems very small.” 

“ Now, he’s shut up; but if you 
had seen him expanded—the size of 
a sugar-basin—superb white tentacles 
round a scarlet-purple disc !” 

“Well, hand me the chisel.” 

“There! Don’t place it too near 
him; give him room—an inch all 
round. Not too hard! Never mind 
the toughness of the rock—clay- 
slate isn’t made of butter; but with 
patience and steady blows——What ! 
you've rapped your knuckles instead. 
of the chisel? Well, it does fall out 
so sometimes. While you are ham- 
mering, I’|l try elsewhere.” 

Accordingly he leaves me stretched 
on a sloping ledge, leaning into a 
pool of about a foot deep, where I 
have to bang away at my chisel, not 
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in the least seeing the effect of m 
blows, for the crumbling of the a 
has made the water the colour of a 
London gutter. From time to time 
I pull my chisel out, and feel with 
my hand to ascertain progress. At 
last a piece of the rock comes away, 
and I bring up the crassicornis—a 
very ill-favoured gentleman, to judge 
by his present aspect; but I throw 
him into the jar of sea-water, in full 
reliance on what he will be to-night 
or to-morrow. He has cost me 
twenty minutes hard labour; but he 
was worth it. If you are anxious to 
know why all this pains was taken 
to chisel away the rock, you may 
learn a curious fact—namely, that 
anemones, like Achilles, are invul- 
nerable, except in one spot. They 
will bear an extraordinary amount of 
cutting and tearing if you keep their 
base unlacerated. Not only have I 
cut off portions of them for micro- 
scopic examination, as you would cut 
buds off a tree, but, while I write 
this, there are several of the exquisite 
little auroras and venustas which 
have been cut or torn in half by the 
splitting of the stones on which they 
rested, and each half is as vigorous 
as if nothing had interfered with its 
integrity. In the course of some 
weeks no one will be able to trace in 
them that they have been wounded. 
The Abbé Dicquemare relates how he 
cut an actinia in two, transversely ; 
the upper portion at once expanded 
its tentacles, and began feeding; in 
about two months tentacles began-to 
grow from the cut extremity of the 
other portion, and thus he got two 
perfect actiniw in place of one. And 
yet these animals, so indifferent to 
wounds, rarely survive a slight lace- 
ration of their base. At least the 
crassicornis, or coriaceous anemone, 
does not. I have not experimented 
in this way on the other kinds, and 
will limit my statement to the eras- 
sicornis. This is the reason why 4 
chisel is necessary; for the “ crass” 
clings to the rock with a vigour which 
defies finger-nails—aunlike the anthea 
or the mesembryanthemum, which 
yield to a very light fingering. 

I have got my prize, but have so 
disturbed the water that it is useless 
toremain longer by this pool. There 


are plenty more. I poke and peer 
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into them without result, till at last 
a huge wall of stone rears itself in m 
path ; and I suspect the other side 
rent with fissures, rugged with ledges 
of promise. It is so. I squeeze into 
one of these fissures, where various 
coloured sponges, compound asci- 
dians, serpule, and algw, with drops 
of water pendent from their tips, 
are just discernible through the 
darkness. In vain I strain my eyes, 
now familiar with obscurity ; nothing 
tempts me. The sponges and the 
red noses squirt water at me ‘inces- 
santly, the algw drip, drip, drip; 
sporadic crabs bundle away in all 
directions ; but nothing solicits m 
desires, You want to know why 
ke into that dark hole? Because 
xperience—the best of school- 
masters, were not the fees so heavy! 
—has taught, that the two conditions 
most favourable to those marine ani- 
mals we are in quest of are Darkness 
and Depth of water. They are all 
impatient of the light, and prefer 
darkness even to many fathoms, 
When I say they, I mean molluscs, 
crustaces, annelids, and a 
Jellyfish seek the light, and float at 
the top of the sunny sea; but we- 
shall find none of them to-day, so 
that fissures, caves, and the under 
side of boulders, must be our fields. 
It is well for the young hunter to 
bear in mind this requisite of dark- 
ness. Let him turn over all stones, 
peer into all fissures, push aside the 
overhanging fucus, or long waving 
oar-weed, and see if the pools beneath 
do not contain what he seeks. And 
when I say look, he must not under- 
stand thereby a careless casual glance, 
but a long deliberate scrutiny. He 
must allow the eye to rest long 
enough on the spot to lose the per- 
plexity occasioned by a hundred dif- 
ferent details, and must let “ the 
demure travel of his regard” pass 
calmly over it. Sometimes the pool 
is so dark and still, that it is not 
until your nose-tip is cold against 
the surface that you know there is 
water. We have just climbed up a 
ledge, and looked down into a 
pool, Our footing is somewhat in- 
secure, but we cling savagely, and 
call down few blessings on the 
of the countless dalane@ which stud 
the rock, and tear our hands, There, 
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now, we have settled into a position 
in which we can work. Look at that 
daisy, with its lovely tiger-tentacles : 
it has just swallowed a small fish, 
and is now, while digesting, opening 
its arms for more. And there, on the 
green broad leaves of the Ulva, crawl 
two Sea Hares. What queer crea- 
tures! One would fancy them slugs 
which had been troubled with absurd 
caprices of metamorphosis, and hav- 
ing first thought of passing from the 
form of slugs to that of hares, changed 
their weak minds, and resolved on 
being camels; but no sooner was the 
hump complete, than they bethought 
them that, afterall, the highest 
thing in life was to be a slug—and so 
as slugs they finished their develop- 
ment. We carefully place these in a 
small jar by themselves, and quickly 
add thereto a broad white ribbon of 
tiniest. beads, which is coiled up 
against the under side of the ledge, 
and which we see with joy to be the 
awn of the Doris—another sea 
slug, if a name so ugly as that can 
properly be applied to a creature 
so attractive. Really this pool is 
enchanting! How gracefully the 
polypes wave from its sides, like 
fairy fir-trees in the summer air. 
The longer we look, the more beauties 
and wonders we discover. There I 
have just detected an ascidian, stand- 
ing up like an amphora of crystal, 
containing strange wine of yellow 
and scarlet; and crawling about the 
root of that oar-weed, I see vari- 
ous annelids of great beauty; so 
we must have the root—the more so 
that it bears some botryllus cluster- 
ing round it. You want to know 
what is that jelly-like globule no 
bigger than a pea? I can’t answer; 
but probably an ovum of some kind. 
At any rate, the rule is to carry home 
whatever one does not know, and 
' identify there, if possible; so pop 
your globule into a phial. Having 
made this haul, we may now begin 
to hammer away for the daisy. 
There, he is all safe in the jar, and 
we get down from our ledge much 
richer than we got up. It was a 
find that pool, was it not? We 

ve been upwards of an hour peer- 
ing about, without finding anything 
except a crassicornis; and lo! we 
come upon a little pool not two feet 
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in length, which yields us enough to 
occupy a month of careful study. 

The tide is fast flowing in, and our 
jars are still half empty. We must 
waste no time in talk. Here, give 
me the landing-net; I see a fish 
worth having. Bravo! he is in the 
glass jar, and looking at us with 
strange human look, not in the least 
abashed by our admiration. Did you 
ever see anything more exquisite? 
It is a ribbon-fish, but not the Gym- 
netrus Banksti. It cannot be more 
than two inches and a half long, and 
a fifth of an inch high; and note 
how the caudal fin, instead of being 
a climax to the tail, as in other fishes, 
forms a delicate ridge running all 
down the back. What a delicate 
Quaker brown the colour is, and how 
the transparency of the tissues allows 
us to see the pulsating heart! I 
hope we shall be able to keep it 
alive; it will be the cynosure of our 
collection. [Alas! it only lived two 
days. Reader, may I call on you for 
a tear ?] 

Meanwhile T., who has been fer- 
reting everywhere, is now crouching 
in a pool, and presently calls to us 
to come and see the ‘Yerebella. In 
three rapid strides we are there, 
crouch down, look where he points, 
and see—nothing. 

“Impossible! Don’t you see long 
waving threads, like minute worms?” 

Ye I see threads, but that’s 
all. 

“That is the terebella. His body 
is snug in the mud, and he pokes 
his long arms out in this way for 
some purpose or other, to me un- 
known.” 

“* Perhaps for respiration ?” 

“ Why do you say that?” 

“Because it’s safe. Whenever 
zoologists don’t know the function 
of an appendage, they are pretty sure 
to say it’s connected with respira- 
tion: every unknown spot is an eye, 
every appendage a gill, or subsidiary 
to gills! However, the terebella 
has already been credited with 
branchial tufts, in the shape of 
smaller and redder little worms be- 
neath the tentacles; so never mind 
about function—get the animal, which 
I have never seen out of books.” 

“* He is hidden in the mud, we must 
dig out the mud.” 
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Whereupon the adroit T., tucking 
up his sleeve, plunges his hand into 
the mass of sand and shells, and 
strews the handful on a boulder, 
where we soon find the ugly worm 
twisting itself into irritated con- 
volutions, as if highly disapproving 
of this treatment. We pop bim into 
a phial with some sand, and he soon 
makes himself happy there. During 
this capture, quick female eyes have 
discerned, and nimble fingers have 
delicately secured, one of the love- 
liest of sea-charmers—an Lolis, of 
about three-quarters of an inch in 
length, with transparent body, taper- 
ing into the most graceful of tails 
(we must call it a tail, although ana- 
tomists call it a foot), and with 
rows of pink papille on its back, 
forming the most elegant of orna- 
ments. The tide may now drive us 
in as fast as it will, we shall go home 
rich. 

Wearied with hammering, clam- 
bering, and stooping in this blazing 
sunlight of a summer noon, we seat 
ourselves on a convenient boulder 
for half an hour’s repose. T., whose 
legs are lolling in a shallow pool, 
brings out a pocket pistol of sherry 
and a bag of biscuits. To this “ re- 
past we do ample justice” (as de- 
testable writers with unerring una- 
nimity always say when they want 
to describe any eating and drinking), 
and then the blue lazy curl of a mild 
havanna rises into the warm air, 
making contentment more content. 
The waves are crawling over the 
boulders, and rushing up the gullies 
with a soothing sound; a few white 
sails dot the blue breadth before us; 
and out there, on the strip of sand 
in the creek, a row of lazy gulls, 
motionless as stones, and looking 
like them, seem as if they too were 
resting for their hunt. A sense of 
pleasant weariness gives its dreamy 
calmness to the scene. We are silent, 
or wander into idlest chat, as if we 
had fairly reached that land 


“ Wherein it seemed always afternoon.” 


It was enough that our glance 
should fall upon the stealthy sea, and 
follow wave after wave as each grew 
out of the swell and ran along, a 
curling line of foam, to plunge upon 
the shore. We wanted nothing more. 
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There is a peculiar charm about the 
sea; it is always the same, yet never 
monotonous. Mr. Gosse has well ob- 
served, that you soon get tired of 
looking at the loveliest field, but 
never of the rolling waves. The 
secret, perhaps, is that the field does 
not seem alive ; the sea is life-abound- 
ing. Profoundly mysterious as the 
field is, with its countless forms of 
life, the aspect does not~irresistibly 
and at once coerce the mind to 
think of subjects so mysterious and 
so awful as the aspect of the sea 
does—-it carries with it no ineradi- 
cable associations of terror and awe, 
such as are borne in every murmur 
of old ocean, and-thus is neither so 
terrible nor so suggestive. As we 
look from the cliffs, — wave has 
its history; every swell keeps wn 
suspense ;—will it break now, or wi 
it melt into that larger wave? And 
then the log which floats so aimlessly 
on its back, and now is carried under 
again, like a drowning wretch,—is it 
the fragment of some ship which has 
struck miles and miles away, far 
from all help and all pity, unseen 
except of Heaven, and no messenger 
of its agony to earth except this log, 
which floats so buoyantly on the 
tide? We may weave some such 
tragic story, as we idly watch the 
fluctuating advance of the dark log; 
but whatever we weave, the story will 
not be wholly tragic, for the beauty 
and serenity of the scene are sure to 
assert their influences. O mighty 
and unfathomable sea! O terrible 
familiar! O grand and mysterious 
passion! In thy gentleness thou art 
terrible when sleep smiles on thy 
scarcely quiet-heaving breast; in thy 
wrath and thunder thou art beauti- 
ful! By the light of rising or of 
setting suns, in grey dawn or garish 
day, in twilight or in sullen storms 
of darkness, ever and everywhere 
beautiful; the poets have sung of 
thee, the painters have painted thee; 
but neither the song of the nor 
the cunning of the painter's hand, 
has more than caught faint reflexes 
of thy incommunicable grandeur, and 
loveliness oe 

During this di jon our cigars 
have ot to an end, and the tide 
has almost cut off our retreat. We 
clutch up our baskets, and with be- 
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lated strides hasten over ridges out of 
harm’s way. Our return home brings 
us on to the Capstone Parade, where 
our appearance must of course stimu- 
late quizzing. If that young lady 
with the sketch-book, who saw us 
going out, made private reflections 
on the imperfect elegance of our 
costume, I leave you to judge of the 
impression we produce on the mind 
of that haughty “swell” with a tele- 
scope and a mustache of recent 
growth! He has come to Iifra- 
combe with apparently no other 
object than that of setting his mind 
seriously to these things: he will 
array himself in a straw-hat with a 
pink ribbon, a- coloured shirt, a 
shooting-jacket never meant to shoot 
in, and thus arrayed he will show 
himself and his telescope. The tele- 
scope is indispensable. He will 
never use it, but he borrows from it 
a nautical air, which is quite the 
right thing, you know. I wish I 
were just enough acquainted with 
that young gentleman to bow to him 
—I would do it in sight of the whole 
Parade. As we pass along, the star- 
ing excited by our incongruous ap- 
pearance of dirt, damp, and utensils, 
suggests ludicrous reflections on the 
way we all judge of each other, and 
reflections on the utterly foolish dis- 
posal of time which the majority 
of sea-side visitors make. History 
roves that we English are a magni- 
Foent race; but I appeal to every 
one whether the concrete English- 
man he meets abroad, or at the sea- 
side, in the least represents his idea 
of that magnificent race? I’m afraid 
we are disagreeable to the backbone. 
At the coast we are dismal as well as 
disagreeable. What an air of weari- 
ness hangs over almost everybody ! 
After the “visitors” have had their 
first walk on the beach, their first 
o or three hours™ “sail,” from 
which they return looking very 
green, and after they have seen the 
sunset once, they relapse into utter 
novel-reading. Not only do they 
here read more novels than at home, 
but they are contept to read the 
novels no one reads at home. Look 
at that young gentleman who has 
brought two volumes with him to 
the Parade. He finds the place so 
dull that he must read even when 
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in the open air; yet when at home 
he has not the reputation of a severe 
student; he is not known to read at 
his meals, or burn the midnight oil; 
he is rather a stupid young gentle- 
man, if the truth be told, and eyes 
us and our jars with measureless 
contempt, wondering “what the 
dvoose we can do, you know, with 
that sort of thing, you know.” Then, 
again, I should not call that lady 
who scrutinises us gloomily through 
the bine veil of a cavernous bonnet; 
nor that severe and “rather intel- 
lectual-looking” lady with crimp 
curls, whom we presume to be a 
schoolmistress; nor that grim gen- 
tleman, who, we are sure, is a Method- 
ist with an imperfect liver; nor 
those three sisters in their teens, 
“sent” to the coast with their go- 
verness,—not one of these should I 
call successful at the sea-side. In- 
deed, I meet with very few successes, 
The children, of course, are excluded. 
Master Tommy, in gorgeous hat and 
feathers, may “ worrit” his maid by 
the persistence he displays in “ get- 
ting hisself wet;” but the young 
rascal has got a spade, and means to 
enjoy himself, and does what he 
means. Another’ perfectly happy 
person amid all this weariness is 
yon elderly gentleman, with large 
stomach, white waistcoat, and a 
general sense of “well to do,” who 
has escaped from care for a few days; - 
who enjoyed his dinner at the hotel 
yesterday, though the port was fruity ; 
enjoyed his breakfast this morning; 
and now, having read the paper, is 
sniffing the breezes for an appetite, 
and is aglow with the pleasant sensa- 
tion compounded of present vigour 
and boyish associations. He is too 
old for the circulating library; has 
outlived straw-hats and coloured 
shirts; and is supremely indifferent 
about telescopes. He is happy. He 
gives a genial glance of interest to 
everything. He stops us, and polite- 
ly inquires about the contents of our 
baskets, listening to the brief details 
with “dear me! bless me! well, how 
very singular!” and even thinks he 
should like to go out collecting him- 
self, if he were younger. 

If the promenaders are not su- 
premely interesting, the scene itself 
is worth a visit. The Capstone 
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Parade, a walk cut round the Cap- 
stone at great expense, offers many 
pictures. We are at the farther end, 
nearest the quay, and look back upon 
old Hillsborough jutting out far into 
the water, while behind him looms 
the giant Hangman, grim ‘as _ his 
name, and beyond that the purple 
line of another headland. Between 
us and Hillsborough stands Lantern 
Hill, a picturesque mass of green 
and grey, surmounted by an old bit 
of building which was once a con- 
vent, and which looks as if it were 
the habitation of some huge mollusc 
that had secreted its shell from the 
material of the rock. Mr. 

with a proclivity to Exeter Hall re- 
flections sadly dissonant in the writ- 
ings of a naturalist, cannot help 
reminding his readers that now a 
Lighthouse replaces the former cen- 
tre of “papal darkness.” I confess 
that tle thought of the Pope never 
came into my head, but the thought 
of the molluse did; and indeed the 
houses all about naturally recalled 
the curious shells and habitats with 
which our hunting made us familiar. 
In these mountainous districts, where 
houses and clusters of houses look so 
tiny in comparison with the huge 
limbs of Mother Earth, one is apt to 
think of man as a parasitic animal 
living on a grander creature—an 
epizoon nestling in the skin of this 
planetary organism, which rolls 
through space, as a ciliated ovum 
rolls through a drop of water. In 
flat distritts a town looks imposing; 
even a single house raises its head 
with haughtiness, There is nothing 
around to rival it in height, and we 
may fondly imagine earth our pedes- 
tal. But our thoughts are otherwise 
when we see the house lost on the 
broad side of a noble hill; and still 
more when, from a little distance, 
we see a number of houses clustered 
on the side, clinging to it like so 
many barnacles clinging. to a rock; 
we then begin to think of our family 
resemblance to all other building, 
burrowing, house-appropriating ani- 
mals. In vain does our pride rebel 
at the thought of consanguinity with 
a mollusc; the difference between 
Brown, with the house he built, and 
Buccinum, with the shell he secreted, 
lies in the number of steps or pheno- 
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mena interposed between the fact of 
individual existence, and the com- 
pletion of the building. Brown is 
aghast at the suggestion, and says 
he hates metaphysics. This much 
he will perhaps admit, namely, that 
whatever other advantages our habi- 
tations may have over those of in- 
sects and molluscs, it is clear they 
have not the advantage in architec- 
tural beauty subservient to utility. 
Consider man from a distance—look 
at him as a shell-fish—and it must 
be confessed that his habitation -is 
surprisingly ugly. Only after a great 
many intermediate “ steps or pheno- 
mena” does he contrive to secrete 
here and there a Palace or a Parthe- 
non which enchants the eye. 

While thus moralising we have 
reached our lodgings, and another 
work begins. Our treasures must 
be displayed, and, where needful, 
identified. The animals are to be 
kept alive, their wants attended to, 
and their habits watched, that we 
may form some idea of their theory 
of life, before we dissect them te 
learn something of their structure, 
Jars and phials are emptied into 
soup-plates of sea-water, previous 
to a general distribution into pans 
and vases. A glass tank is very 
elegant, but expensive. It is orna- 
mented in a quite other style from 
that of wax flowers, gorgons in old 
china, or dark specimens of the Bad 
Masters, which by many are sup- 

to enliven apartments; but if 
you intend to keep animals for study, 
I think a glass tank on many ac- 
counts less desirable than several 
glass vases, which are inexpensive 
and portable. I had no tank, and of 
course never thought of transporting 
one to Devonshire. Up to this time 
my aquarium had oe cones 
by finger-glasses, tumblers, an glassy, 
cam ealans these sufficed for the 
produce of fresh-water ponds; but 
now, on the eve of cultivating the 
more imposing acquaintance of ma- 
rine inhabitants, I adopted a friend’s 
advice, and laid in a store of glass 
jars of formidable dimensions—jars 
such as confectioners use to contain 
sponge-cakes, almonds, &. These 
made an additional hamper to m 
luggage, and the “glass with care,” 
increased my anxiety nota little, | 
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eantiot entimerate the extra sixpences 
it cost me to impress on porters and 
railway guards the inherent frangi- 
bility of glass. I made myself a tor- 
ment to all officials by the impres- 
sive emphasis of my anxiety. And, 


_ after all, the jars were almost worth- 


less. Experience flatly and peremp- 
torily decided against them, as too 
deep and unwieldy. I quickly dis- 
earded all but the smallest, and 
bought half-a-dozen glass jars of 
nearly a foot high, which have proved 
very serviceable. When an animal 
dies, and the mortality is great, it is 
easier to discover and remove the 
eorpse, and change the water from a 
small jar than from a tank; more- 
over, in jars you can keep your ani- 
mals separate; and animals are not 
more amiable to each other than 
men; the strong devour the weak 
without any religious scruples. To 
the jars I added shallow earthenware 
pans, for actiniw, and some animals 
which the actiniz would not molest. 
Our day’s produce fairly sorted, the 
work of identification begins. It is 
not enough to know we have got a 
polype, an eolis, or an annelid be- 
fore us; we also desire to know 
what species of each; and this is 
sometimes the work of long and 
trouklesome investigation, because 
even if the species is not one yet 
hitherto undescribed, you may have 
at difficulty in identifying it by 
escriptions. This tries the patience, 
but it exercises the faculties, and 
greatly sharpens your knowledge by 
reing attention upon details. And 
here a word respecting the books you 
ought to pnt in your box. For read- 
ing, properly so called, the naturalist 
has no time while at the coast; but 
certain books will be constantly re- 
ferred to. All the books on Natural 


» History, or Comparative Anatomy, 


i 


you can beg, borrow, and don’t steal, 
will be found of use; but if your 
portmanteau refuses the burden of 
many volumes, it is well you should 
know what will be most serviceable. 
First, then, as indispensable, there 
must be an “ Animal Kingdom”— 
if not Cuvier’s, then Vogt’s “ Zo- 
ologische Briefe,” or Rymer Jones’s 
“Outlines,” or Mr. Dallas’s recently 
arom volume, “The Natural 

istory of the Animal Kingdom,” 
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very compact. Next you must have 
Mr. Gosse’s little “* Manual of Marine 
Zoology”—meaut expressly for iden- 
tification; and you ought to add 
the very cheap and compendious 
“Manual of the Mollusea,” by Mr. 
Woodward, published among W eale’s 
series of Rudimentary Treatises. 
If you ean lay hands on John- 
ston’s “ British Zoophytes,” Forbes’s 
“‘ Naked-Eyed Meduse,” and “ Brit- 
ish Starfishes,” and Alder and Han- 
cock’s “ Nudibranchiate Mollusca,” 
you will be set up. I say nothing of 
works on Histology or Comparative 
Anatomy, because, if your studies lie 
in these directions, you will already 
have possessed yourself of what is 
necessary. 

And now, when all is done, the 
microscope is taken out, and severer 
studies begin. The hours spent thus 
fled like minutes,.and left behind 
them traces as of years, so crowded 
were they with facts new and strange, 
or if not absolutely new, yet new in 
their definiteness, and in the thoughts 
they suggested. The typical forms 
took possession of me. They were 
ever present in my waking thoughts; 
they filled my dreams with fantastic 
images ; they came in troops as I lay 
awake during meditative morning 
hours; they teased me as I turned 
restlessly from side to side at night; 
they made all things converge to- 
wards them. If I tried a little re- 
laxation of literature, whatever was 
read became the a for 
the wandering fancy, or more ob- 
trusive memory; a phrase like 
“throbbing heart” would detach 
my thoughts from the subject of the 
book, and hurry them away to the 
stage of the microscope, where the 
heart of some embryo was pulsating. 
I could not even look intently, but 
the chance was that some play of 
light would transform itself into the 
image of a mollusé or a polype. 
THe ruines.I HAVE SEEN IN Ta- 
PIOCA PUDDING . .. ! ; 

This intense absorption in one 
study was wrong, and I tried to vary 
my employments; but intellectual 
passions are not obedient to abstract 
convictions; they will exert their 
jealous exclusiveness. “No array 
of terms can tell how much I was at 
ease” on matters agitating the ma- 

















jority of my countrymen. I utterly 
declined to look at the Times. What 
cared I about Palmer and his trial? 
or about the impending quarrel with 
America? About as much as the 
stockbroker towards the close of 
*Change or the Opposition member 
during the vote of confidence, would 
care for your attempt to interest him 
in the “extraordinary little organ 
discovered this morning in the tail 
of a tadpole—quite unsuspected by 
anatomists, I assure you.” 

I admit this was exclusive—say 
narrow, if you will. I had really 
interest in little but what the scalpel 
and microscope would disclose. 
Everything was new to me, so that 
every step was delightful. When I 
discovered what had long been 
known to others, the pleasure of dis- 
covery was something essentially 
different from that of mere learning ; 
and when I was fortunate enough to 
discover what had not been known 
befure, the delight in novelty was 
heightened by the triumph (surely 
not a guilty one!) of amour propre. 
Three months of such study were 
worth years of lectures and readings 
—although the lectures and readings 
were necessary preparations for the 
full benefit of such study. But 
thoughts of “benefit” are after- 
thoughts ;—the real incentive to 
work is passionate fondness for the 
work itself; and I knew nothing in 
the shape of intellectual activity 
which I would exchange for a long 
day with the microscope. This 
feeling is beautifully indicated by 
M. ‘Quatrefages, in that page of his 
Souvenirs @un Naturaliste, where 
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he describes his residence on the 
little archipelago of Chaussey, where 
none lived besides himself and a few 
fishermen. Atnight, when the songs 
and the disputes of the fishermen 
gradually lapsed into silence, and 
nothing could be heard but the mur- 
mur of the sea, he sat down at his 
square deal table, covered with the 
produce of his day’s hunt. There he 
sat, before a microscope which opened 
to him the world of the infinitely 
minute, his pencil sketching the 
novel forms, his pen hastily traci 
the result of his observations. And 
thus the night advanced, till, with 
fingers so benumbed that he could 
no longer hold the scalpel, he crept 
into his bed as the fishermen were 
leaving theirs. The passage is too 
long to quote, but the reader can 
seek it in the charming book itself, 
the work of a naturalist-which 
means an enthusiast. 

One word more, and I cease. 
Johnson said that he who would 
acquire a pure English style must 
give his days and nights to Addison. 
I have some doubts whether the 
prescription is likely to be followed, 
or, if followed, likely to effect its 
purpose; but its language may be 
borrowed to suit my turn. He who 
would learn the exquisite delights 
Nature has for those who ardently 
pursue her, and would acquire a deep 
sense of reverence and piety in pre- 
sence of the great and unfathomable 
mysteries which encompass Life, 
must give his days to laborious 
searchings on the rocks, his nights 
to patient labour with the micro- 
scope. 
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TICKLER AMONG THE THIEVES ! 


[Concluded.*] 


EXTRACT FROM AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, WITH A PREFATORY NOTICE. 


APOLOGIES FOR DELAY. 


Maron! April! May! June! July! 
— Yes, Tickler, I acknowledge that it 
is too bad, indeed. On the first of 
each of the aforesaid months, the sa- 
gacious little creature, who knew that 
the new Maga made its appearance on 
those days with clock-work regula- 
rity, frisked about the room with the 
utmost glee for some time; but as 
soon as he had heard the usual ques- 
tion—* Do Tickler’s Adventures ap- 
pear this month?” answered ‘“ No— 

don’t know what papa can be about,” 
—all his vivacity disappeared, and 
he hid himself under the sofa, where 
he would lie as if asleep, but in reali- 
ty vexed and melancholy. On one of 
these recurring disappointments I 
happened to be at home, and was so 
touched by the dog’s manifest chagrin, 
that I resolved to lay aside, for an 
evening or two, my Essence of Hvery- 


thing, that was to work such a revo- 
lution in public opinion concerning its 
patient and gifted author, and pre- 
pare my notes of Tickler’s disclosures 
for appearance in Maga. Here they 
are then, quite correct, for I read 
them all over to him without his hav- 
ing altered a word; but to be candid, 
he did show a little pique on finding 
that I had not retained sundry moral 
reflections of his, with which he had 
thought proper, thinking them very 
fine, to encumber the thread of his 
story. But I thought it savoured of 
presumption for a dog to lecture man- 
kind ; and besides, I once dropped a 
hint to him of this nature, viz., that 
if story-tellers and historians will be 
content with supplying premises, their 
readers will draw the proper inferen- 
ces, or I would not give a dog’s hair 
for their brains. 


TICKLER IN THE INTERMEDIATE STATE! 


“ Tell it me quite in your own way, 
Tickler,” said I, as soon as I had set 
down the poker, after arranging the 
fire. On this he sate up in my wife’s 
easy chair, with a modest air; and after 
clearing his throat, and giving a half- 
suppressed cough, like that ofa nervous 
public speaker, he thus began :— 

“ When Jiggins and I went out that 
morning I felt in capital spirits, it 
was so fine and bright, and he seem- 
ed disposed to let me do as I pleased. 
Let me ran whichever way I might, 
if I suddenly stopped to look after 
him, I found he was not looking after 
me. Nothing could be nicer than 
this, and I thought I would look after 
myself, as I always believed I could. 
I was full of fun; witness how I 
chased a kitten from area to area, till 
it jumiped on the back of a fat cook 
that was stooping to get coals out of 


the cellar, and who gave a shriek that 
made me scamper down the street 
faster than I ever did before. I al- 
most ran against Jiggins, who did not 
seem to notice me, being so busy talk- 
ing to a woman who must have been 
his wife, they looked at each other and 
talked so angrily. At that moment I 
caught sight of one of the nicest little 
dogs Ihad everseen. She ran up to me, 
and then ran off, and I followed her 
down a sort of mews, where two 
rough-looking men were standing. 
One of them whistled to the pretty 
little dog, who stopped; so did I; 
the two men came up, and one of 
them called me by my name, so I felt 
quite comfortable while he patted 
my back and tickled my ears. But 
while he did this, a thing happened 
so sudden and awful! Oh, sir, the 
other man had a small dirty carpet- 
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bag: he stooped down close to me; 
opened the bag; the other popped 
me head foremost into it, and I recol- 
lect nothing more for some time. I 
have often since reflected, was not 
this, as the poet says, ‘here to-day, 
gone to-morrow?’ Who could have 
thought it when I left home? Popped 
into a bag in a twinkling; taken in, 
and done for—” 

“Poor dear little Tickler!” I pat- 
ted him fondly on his head, “ you 
were indeed in a bad way.” 

“ My first thought,” he continued 
tremulously, “ was, that I had sud- 
denly got into the Intermediate 
State.” 

“ What do you mean by that, Tick- 
ler? I’m not sure that it’s not a 
highly improper remark for a dog to 
make.” 

“ All I mean, sir, is, that it seemed 
neither one thing nor another, but 
all between, and very unpleasant—” 
he proceeded with a meek air, and 
paused, doubtless observing me gaz- 
ing thoughtfully at the fire, on which 
I said good-naturedly, “Oh, go on, 
go on, Tickler; there’s no knowing, 
after all!” 

“From the motion, I judged that 
I was being carried along very fast. 
It was dark as pitch; I felt stifled; 
I tried to jump up and to bark, but 
could not. Then I snapped desperately 
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on all sides, as if I could bite a hole in 
the bag big enough to get out of, or 
let somebody see and hear me bark- 
ing through, but it was of no use; 
it seemed to be shaken violently 
by the wretch that was carrying it, 
and I lay at the bottem in despair, 
considering that I was about to die 
—to go into another state of exist- 
ae . 

“What do you mean again, you 
singular little dog?” I interposed 
sharply. 

“ Sausage meat, sir! and sawdust 
put into my skin, to be stuffed, that it 
might look, in death, like motionless 
life. I’ve heard such things spoken of 
at home, sir, when you were all laugh- 
ing, but I lay trembling under the 
sofa!” At this I saddenly made a noise 
as though my nose were splitting. I 
suppose Tickler was piqued at this, 
for he stopped, turned his back on 
me, and pretended to be scratching 
his ear. 

“Don’t be so touchy, Tickler,” 
said I, smiling; “but proceed. You 
are saying nothing wrong; but don’t 
use such uncommonly fine language. 
‘You have no idea how masterly is 
simplicity, Tickler, in conveying any- 
thing interesting or important.” He 
looked into the fire rather pettishly, 
I fancied; but I tickled his ear, and 
patted his head, and he proceeded. 


THE TWO THIEVES, AT HOME. 


“ Well, sir, { was saying, I lay at 
the bottom of the bag helpless and 
horrified, trembling, silent, almost 
gasping for breath, and wondering 
what was to be the end of all this, if 
indeed it was to have any end, except 
that of ending me. But at length 
it seemed that we had got to some 
place or other, for after a pause I 
felt being carried up-stairs. My 
heart began to beat so fast that it 
seemed going to stop my breath. 
Presently the bag was set on 
the ground; then the top of it was 
opened, the bag itself lifted bottom 
uppermost; and, more dead than 
alive, out I tumbled on the floor in 
broad daylight, which for a while 
quite blinded me. I soon saw, how- 
ever, that it was the dirtiest little 
room I ever was in, and without any 
carpet. There was no sofa, nor table, 


nor sideboard, and no fire. As I 
crouched on the floor, trembling all 
over—‘ Now, my little chap,’ said one 
of the two men I had seen in the 
street, stooping down, ‘let’s see what 
sort of a morning’s job we've done; 
but first, let’s off with this here bit 
of collar 0’ yours; it an’t of no more 
use to you, my kiddy!’ With this 
he drew it over my head so roughly 
that it hurt me, and I could not help 
barking, on which he slapped me 
- my head till my eyes flashed 
re. 

“This an’t silver, Jem, is it?’ said 
he to the other. 

“*Not a bit on it, Bill—it an’t 
worth twopence now; but let’s see 
what’s writ on it, Ah, that’s the 
right place. ’Spose the gent’s respect- 
able enough, and will stand a trifle 
to get his dog back agin.’ 
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“* He’s a tidy-looking little feller, 
an’t he? ‘Werry well combed and 
washed, that’s clear, and has a ’an- 
some look—’ ” 

“__Oome, come, Tickler! Did he 
really say so?” I interposed laugh- 
ingly. 

“¢On the outside,’ he continued, 
with a sigh; ‘but let’s look in his 
mouth!’ He put me between his 
legs, opened my mouth, and looked 
into it. ‘Why, blow’d if the little 
feller an’t a twelve-year-older, or 
thereabouts! Look at his teeth—’ 

“¢] don’t know as his teeth argues 
so much; it’s the sort o’ thing gentle- 
folks gives their pet dogs to eat and 
drink, as rots away their teeth—’ 

“* Not a bit on’t; he’s twelve year 
old if he’s a day, but werry lively 
and nimble, as all them here kind of 
animals is, and werry ’ardy. And 
he’s a true breed, and no mistake: 
roof of his mouth’s as black as my 
boot; and look at t’other end of him 
—his tail’s all right!’ With this he 
held me up by my tail; he did not 
hurt me, but made me feel queer ; 
and if I durst, I would have snapped 
at him. 

“*Ra-aly, he don’t look a twelve- 
year-old; and if we is obligated for 
to sell him, and a lady buys him— 
it’s between three and four year old 
he is, I don’t think, an’t it? She'll 
never think of looking inside a dog’s 
mouth—’ 

“* Just about the age, Jem. How 
old was that other we got off? 

“*Oh—that mustard chap? Vy, 
he hadn’t had the distemper, so we 
said he was five year old.’ 

“ Then the two gentlemen laughed 
heartily. 

“Dare say them as has lost this 
here little old feller is werry sorry by 
this time, and ‘Il adwertise in the 

"lar way— 

“¢Tf they don’t, we knows where 
to go to, if as how we don’t do better 
with him, and they are liberal. If 
they’ve any good natur’, and an’t too 
clever, they’ll not stick at a fiver, at 
any rate. P’raps he’s lived all his 
life with them.’” Here Tickler’s 
voice faltered. 

“¢ Vell, I don’t know, Bill; these 
is werry hard times for gents as well 
as us—what with this here war, and 
hincome-tax, and wittles so werry 
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dear. Cuss the tax! and bust the 
war, and them as got us into it! 
I do b’lieve people’s gone to war just 
on purpose tu clap this here tax on, 
and perwent honest callings going 
on as usual! It’s the same with all 
our dogs just now. Somehow or 
other, no one buys ’em back, for all 
we've taken to adwertising?? When 
he said ‘all our dogs,’ I felt turning in- 
side out! but it was nothing to what 
came next,” continued Tickler, faintly. 

“* Well, Jem, I an’t for going to let 
the brutes eat their heads off in this 
here way, if we can’t get rid on ’em 
one way, we must another— ” 

“Go and get a drop of water, 
Tickler,” said I, kindly, patting him 
on his back, but after a shuddering 
sigh or two, he recovered himself. 

“T heard nothing more, sir, and felt 
as if I were going into a hundred 
sleeps at once, which I suppose have 
a good deal of death in them—” 

“Death is a long sleep, indeed, 
my poor Tickler!” said I, sighing. 
‘“* You’re a very original dog,—but go 
on.” 

“When I came to myself (if you 
will forgive the expression, sir, but I 
once heard it used by an Irish 
gentleman that dined with you), I did 
not know where I had been to, nor 
where I was; but I heard heavy 
steps going down stairs. I opened 
first one eye, and then the other, and 
saw nobody out of either, so I got up, 
and stood cold and trembling; in 
fact, I fell down directly, and lay 
shivering on the floor for some min- 
utes. But at length I got up again, 
finding myself all alone. The room 
was so small that you could not have 
swung our Tom round in it, without 
knocking his poor head against every 
side; and it was so dirty and close- 
smelling that I felt sick. There was,’ 
as I noticed at first, no carpet to 
cover the filthy boards; there was 
only one cupboard, with two or three 
cracked jugs, a tobacco pipe, and a 
short thick stick with something 
round and heavy-looking at the top. 
It seemed to me much too short to 
walk with—” 

“It was never made for that pur- 
pose, Tickler,” said I, shaking my 
head gloomily. “I am afraid you must 
have got among a horrid set!” He, 
also, shook his head, and proceeded. 
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“You will see by-and-by, sir! 
There was only one window, and al- 
most every pane was cracked or bro- 
ken, and filled with brown paper or 
rags, and it looked only on tops 
of houses and chimney-pots; in 
fact it was stuck in a slanting 
roof; and while I was looking 
through it, wondering what part of 
the town I had got to, and standing 
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on a stool under the window, I got 
an awful fright; for the biggest, 
dirtiest monster of a black cat stole 
slowly along the gutter, within three 
feet of my very nose, and on seeing 
me, just above him, curved up his 
back, and glared at me hideously. 
which gave me such a start that I 
fell off the stool to the floor.” 


TICKLER SEES A FEARFUL RAT FIGHT! 


“In scrambling on to my legs again, 
I knocked away a pewter pot, and 
then beheld a scene before which my 
very tongue seemed to be sinking 
down my throat with terror and dis- 
gust. In a rusty thick wire cage 
were two huge rats. Oh, the fright- 
ful, the loathsome creatures! They 
seemed the very images of voracity, 
cruelty, and hate—” 

“‘ Not so bad, Tickler—in fact, very 
well described—eugh! I think I 
see them—but Tickler, my dear 
dog, haven’t you alittle forgotten your 
own original nature? Were not you 
made to kill such hideous crea- 
tures ?” 

“Oh, sir, I kill them? And with 
so many teeth gone, and at my time 
of life? Besides, if that was my na- 
ture at first, it isn’t so any longer, be- 
cause I have been brought up so 
differently. Why, sir, if they could 
have got at me, they would have 
eaten out my two eyes in a mi- 
nute.” 

“But I suppose they seemed 
greatly frightened at you when they 
saw you, Tickler? Didn’t they try 
to get away?” 

“Quite the contrary, sir! I walk- 
ed back towards the opposite corner, 
my legs trembling under me, I ac- 
knowledge, with fright, lest they 
should be able to get out at me.” 

“ How very curious! What a com- 
plete change of nature, to be sure!” I 
exclaimed involuntarily. 

“ When was I changed, sir?” asked 
Tickler, with an air of meek interest, 
“and why was it?” 

“Well, never mind?” said I, “go 
on, and tell me everything you saw. 
I have a horrid sort of feeling against 
rats, myself. Proceed, Tickler.” 

“When I saw them make no at- 
tempt to get at me, and there appear- 


ed no opening to the cage, I recovered 
my self-possession enough to watch 
them. For some time they both 
stood glaring at me, showing all their 
teeth; but as they did not see me 
move a muscle, they took their eyes 
off me for a moment, and looked at 
one another, and then at a little pieee 
of candle-end which lay just outside © 
the cage, only a quarter of an inch 
from the bars. The rat nearest it 
put out his paw to seratch it in, when 
the other suddenly flew at him like a 
tiger, and, while two sparks of fire 
seemed to flash from his eyes, fixed 
his frightful teeth in the other’s 
throat. They were nearly of a size; 
and now began the most awful scene 
that I suppose ever was witnessed 
upon the fuce of the earth. I tried 
to shut my eyes, but could not; then 
I thought of jumping on the stool 
again, and bolting. through the win- 
dow, not caring how I cut myself, or 
whether I fell down into the street 
and was dashed to pieces; but I had 
lost the power of motion! My eyes 
were glued to the rats, and my feet 
to the floor, and my back was pressed 
as hard against the door as if I were 
trying with all my might to burst it 
open, and escape from such a scene of 
carnage and horror. My nose seemed 
red hot!” : 

“ You are eloquent, my dog. Go 
on! I get quite riveted!” said I; 
and Tickler proceeded, with increased 
vivacity and energy of manner. The 
expression of his eye was marvel- 
lous. 

“The rat that was attacked was, 
if anything, less than his opponent, 
and did not seem quite so plump. 
He gave a horrid squeak, and, with 
a convulsive start, flung the other 
from his throat quite to the oppo- 
site end of the cage, from which he 
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returned in a moment, and again 
flew at his adversary, who, in his 
turn, succeeded in fixing his teeth in 
the other’s throat—and how the 
other’s mouth opened and shut! 
How his teeth snapped against each 
other, as he made frantic efforts to 
fix them in the cheek of his rival! 
But it seemed useless; his enemy’s 
teeth were closed like a vice, and 
his fore-paws seemed as if they were 
pushed into the very flesh of the 
other. At length, blood began to 
trickle in little drops from the big 
one’s throat, while his eyes seemed 
like two intense points of light 
kindled by a blow-pipe——” 

“Why, Tickler” (I could not help 
interposing, notwithstanding my ex- 
citement), “‘ where upon earth did you 

ick up that comparison?” But 
ickler was too much absorbed to 
answer the question. 

“T own that, of the two, I wished 
better to the rat which had been 
first attacked so savagely, for merely 
putting his paw out to get a bit of 
food, of which he appeared more in 
want than the other. And he seemed 
able to hold his own; for in vain 
did his big opponent snap, and snap, 
and nearly twist his neck off in try- 
ing desperately to set his teeth in 
his enemy. In vain he rose up, al- 
most on his hind-legs, lifting the 
other up with him, when both fell 
down heavily, and rolled over and 
over one another. At length the 
jaws of both began to wear a crim- 
son colour, that sickened me to look 
at—it proceeded entirely from the 
one in whose throat the other’s fangs 
were fixed so immovably—and that 
other’s eyes were closed, as if with 
the effort of retaining his deadly 
grasp; his feet seemed also rigid, as 
if his whole body was in a spasm. 
He lay on, and beside, the other, 
motionless, immovable, fixed to him 
like Fate. Five times did the other, 
with a prodigious effort, rise up on 
his hind-legs, lifting the other, and 
falling heavily down; twenty times, 
at least, did he roll himself, and his 
accursed antagonist, over and over to 
every corner of the cage. All was 
in vain. At length both lay quiet 
for some time, and I began to think 
the frightful contest was over: but 
no—with a sudden convulsive effort 
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the big one once mofe sprung up 
with the other, and twisting his own 
head at the same moment, with a 
mighty effort, away from his un- 
relenting and immovable enemy, 
again fell down, lying uppermost on 
him. His own deadly wrench had 
done its work—without making the 
other in the slightest degree relax his 
hold. I concluded that an artery had 
been torn open, on or near which the 
other’s teeth had been fixed; the 
life-blood spirted out, then large red 
drops began to trickle down; the 
jaws began to open and shut, very 
differently from before; no more 
effort was made to rise from the 
ground; the legs began to twitch, 
and then quiver, more and more 
feebly ; and by-and-by it was clear 
that the death-struggle was over. 
The whole body remained motionless 
for, I should think, half an hour. 
Then the other suddenly relaxed his 
hold, and fell on the floor beside 
his vanquished and lifeless foe, by 
whom he lay for about a minute, 
when, to my horror, he began to 
devour ° I closed my 
eyes, and seemed sinking into the 
stream of cold oblivion and death. 
I suppose, sir, I fainted. I forgot 
everything for a while; and when at 
length I became sensible, I gazed, 
exhausted and terror-stricken, at the 
scene of this terrific encounter, and 
beheld one of the late combatants 
stretched on his back, lifeless, and 
the victorious monster lying beside 
him, sated, exhausted, within an inch 
of the other’s disfigured head! He 
seemed sleeping comfortably! The 
hideous cannibal! Who ever heard 
of Rat eating Rat ?—” 

“True, Tickler!—any more than 
dog eating dog,—so at least it is 
said among certain bipeds. And yet, 
tremble while I tell you, Tickler, that 
Man has literally eaten Man !—delibe- 
rately killed him, on purpose to eat 
him,—as perhaps is being done at 
this moment in some distant region of 
the globe.” I shall never forget the 
expression of the dog’s face when I 
told him this: he stared at me 


glassily for some moments, his mouth 
opening the while ; “he seemed on the 
verge of falling on his side in a swoon, 
when, like many a lady, he suddenly 
thought better of it, jumped down, 
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went to his water-basin, and drank 
eagerly; he then jumped up on 
the chair licking his lips, quite re- 
freshed; and so was I, for I had 
availed myself of the opportunity of 
drinking a cup of tea, which had 


gone quite cold—I had forgotten it, ° 


in the excitement of listening to 
Tickler. Having wiped his wet 
cheeks on his paws, and yawned, 
but not with sleepiness or weari- 
someness, he resumed his curious 
narrative. 


TIOKLER’S DISTINGUISHED 


“T suppose I must have fallen 
asleep after this, tired and terri- 
fied ; for when I looked round me, 
it was far on in the afternoon, but 
no one could have been into the 
room, because I had never moved 
a hair’s-breadth from the spot from 
which I had witnessed the fearful 
rat-fight, and my back continued 
pressed against the door. I felt 
faint because I had not had my 
breakfast before I left home in the 
morning with Jiggins, and as for 
thirst, I was consumed with it. I 
looked round the room, but saw 


nothing to eat or drink. I got up, . 


and smelled about everywhere, but 
allin vain. There was a dirty jug 
on the floor in the corner, which 
smelt of beer, but it was quite empty. 
There were one or two musty old 
bones at the further end of the floor, 
but they seemed to have been gnawed 
and gnawed away by dog after dog, 
and nothing was left for my teeth to 
catch hold of. I really did not know 
what to do; I felt quite sick with 
emptiness; but as for thirst, I would 
have given a hundred fresh chicken- 
bones just to put my tongue for a 
moment into a little fresh cold water! 
I was in such an agony with hunger 
and thirst, that I had forgotten all 
about the rats; but as I was smell- 
ing round the room once more in 
search of something to eat, I found 
myself standing, my four paws glued, 
as it were, to the ground with fright, 
exactly opposite the fearful cage! 
The rat was sitting upright in the 
farther corner, his little glitteri 

eyes fixed on me, and all his crue 
teeth exposed, white as snow. How 
had the monster been occupied, do 
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“T hope I am not tiring you, sir,” 
he began modestly. 

“Don’t fish for compliments, little 
doggy,” said I, unspeakably amused, 
and patting him kindly on the head. 
“ You know by my looks and atten- 
tion how much I am interested in 
your story—in fact, I am quite 
Tickled 9 

Tickler actually laughed aloud at 
this punning use of his name, which, 
nevertheless, had been quite unin- 
tentional. , 





COMPANION IN CAPTIVITY. 


you suppose, sir, while I had been 
asleep? One of the vanquished'rat’s 
legs was missing, and nothing was 
left of the head but a bit of the 
skull! ... While shuddering at the 
spectacle, I heard the sound of foot- 
steps approaching, and then. a key 
was thrust in the door, and in walked 
the two men who had brought me 
into that den of horrors. 

“¢ Let’s see how this little chap is,’ 
said one of them. I thought they 
spoke of me, and I trembled all over ; 
but I was mistaken. Jem set down 
the carpet-bag in which I had tra- 
velled; and turning it upside-down, 
just as they had done with me, out 
fell a little King Charles’ spaniel, 
with big bright eyes, such a little 
nose, and ears that trailed on the 
ground. Her hair was quite silky; 
and I must acknowledge she was a 
most genteel-looking little thing; in 
fact, there are people that call dogs 
of this sort Little Beauties, She 
stood stupified, and looked up into 
the men’s faces with silent appre- 
hensiveness. 

“¢ Blow’d if I didn’t believe I was 
cort this time, Bill, anyhow,’ said 
Jem, taking off his cap and seratch- 
ing his head. ‘I was on the look- 
out at the corner of the square,’ re- 
plied Bill, ‘if as how any one had 
come up.’ 

“¢*What a jolly lucky thing that 
’ere row was in t’other end of the 
square! And I quite liked that jolly 
big soldier that the lady’s-maid was 
a-talking to, and who made her for- 
get this little chap, as I had had my 
eye on ever since she’d come out.’ 

“¢ Just as you prigged him, I see’d 
a lady throw up a window in the 
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square, and call out—" Plice! Plice!” 
but you was off, and so was I! What 
a jolly dodge!—but let’s see whose it 
is.’ With this he pushed her long 
ears aside, and took off her collar. 

“ ‘Blessed if this an’t real silver 
this time, anyhow, Jem,’ said Bill. 

“*Tt looks like it; and let’s see 
what's writ on it.’ 

“Then they both looked, and read, 


“«Fan—99 Grosvenor Square.’ 


“Then they looked into her mouth, 
and at her breast— 

“¢*Black—black and tan—and 
quite young—teeth quite pretty.’ 

“¢ She’s a ten-pounder, if ever one 
walked on four legs,’ said the other, 
quite excited. 

“¢Praps it’s some lord’s young 
lady’s dog, from the tip-top square 
she comes from.’ 

“Won't that ere gal cotch it 
when she gets home without this 
here dog? I quite grieved for her 
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when I prigged un—she looked so 
werry perty; but these is werry 
hard times, indeed, and one must 
live; so (thinks I) as I’ve got a dog, 
she’s got a Guardsman for a sweet- 
heart, so it’s all right—wasn’t it?’ 

“*In coorse—but now you see 
there’ll be a hadwertisement in the 
papers to-morrow morning for both 
these here animals, Fan and Tickler. 
Hollo! Tickler! Tickler! come 
here!’ and he whistled to me! I 
dared not disobey him; so, with 
my tail clinging close to me, and 
my whole body crouching on the 
ground, I crawled up to him reluc- 
tantly and timidly. He seized me 
by my neck, looked at me for a 
moment, and then dropped me on 
the ground. 

““*Good enough of his kind—pity 
he’s so old, though. Wonder if he’s 
any goinhim!  Let’s show him the 
rats.’ I shivered from head to 
foot.” 


THE THIEVES’ COLLOQUY ON THE RAT-FIGHT. 


“Jem went to the cage, and was 
just going to take it up, when he 
called out— Hollo! Bill! Bill! My 
eyes! Here’s a go! If these two 
warmint here han’t been a-fightin,’ 
and one on ’em’s eaten t’other’s head 
and leg off, and looks all the greedier 
for it!!’ Bill came up and gazed 
with lively astonishment. ‘ What a 
jolly fight it must have been, Jem! 

on’t you vish you’d been here? I'd 
ha’ given a bob or two to see it.’ 

“¢*Vich I would have done too! 
Vich would you have bet on, Bill?’ 

“¢ Td have bet on the dead un— 
he was so much bigger than t’other.’ 

“*Ah, but t’other’s a tough little 
warmint, I warrint you! Don’t 

ou remember how he stuck to Bob’s 
ittle terrier’s nose, and we was ob- 
ligated to throttle him, half, afore he 
would leave go?’ 

“*Jem, what do you think? ’Cos 
you see, couldn’t we kick up a bit 
of a rat-fight? I knows a young 
swell as would come down ’ansome 
for some new sport like that; an’ if 
I tell him I see’d this here fight, 
with my own eyes, go on for half- 
an-hour, I don’t think!’ here he 
laughed, and winked at Bill—‘an’ 
first one wins and then the other, 
and had each got hold of t’other’s 


jaw, and wouldn’t let go for ten 
minutes, but spun round like two 
tee-totums;—and then each let go, 
and went away, only to fly at one 
another from opposite ends of the 
cage, all the more furious, like——’ 

*** You quite warms my heart, my 
kiddy. It must have been a rare 
bit o’ sport, an’ I almost b’lieve I 
was there too.’ Here they both 
grinned and winked. ‘And didn’t 
we both see the mill—I don’t think 
—and didn’t one of us win a five 
shilling piece, eh? That, in coorse, 
will set the young swell’s back up; 
so I'll be off to-morrow to the drains, 
and have a jolly rat-hunt.’ 

“But an’t you forgettin’ the 
Turk? An’t he already backed to 
kill his thirty warmint in fifteen 
minutes |’ 

““¢ That’s a prime little chap, Turk. 
I do b’lieve he’s killed hia fifty score 
o’ rats—all in no time. _Hollo, let’s 
see what fight’s in the little chap. 
Here, Tickler! Tickler!——’ The 
whistled to me, who was lying half- 
dead in the further corner of the 
room, listening with horror to the 
two ruffians, 

« “*Tickler! Tickler! Come here, 
you warmint!’ And they whistled 
again, and slapped their knees; but I 
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would not go, simply because I could 
not; and I was so sure that I could 
not get on my legs, that I did not try: 
on which Jem came up to me, and, 
cursing me, seized me by the neck, 
and threw me, more dead than alive, 
against the rat’s cage, first opening 
the door, and then tilting the cage 
so as to make the monsters, dead 


and living, drop towards it. . . . 
A great noise came into my ears, 
sparks seemed to flash out of my 
eyes, and I have a faint recollection 
of being kicked in my side, and then 
flung across the room, and I sup- 
pose I lay half-stunned with the 
violence and the fright, for a long 
time. 


FOND FAN OF GROSVENOR SQUARE, 


“The first thing I can recollect 
after this, was heaving a long deep 
sigh, and feeling sore in my side. 
When I opened my eyes, it was 
nearly dark; and what do you 
think, sir, was the first thing I saw? 
It was that dear little Fan, lying 
close to me, and licking my ear and 
mouth in the most affectionate way 
in the world! It was the first kind 
thing that had been done to me since 
I was stolen ” Here his voice 
faltered, he dropped his head, and if 
a tear did not fall from his eyes, it 
must have been my mistake in 
thinking so, for my own had become 
a little misty with emotion. 

“Dear Tickler!—poor Tickler!” 
quoth I, tenderly. 

“She was the gentlest creature 
I ever came near,” he presently 
continued, “and I found that she 
had been licking my side where 
the man had kicked me, and which 
was very sore. We were quite alone. 
Even the horrid rat and its cage were 
gone; and I suppose it was about 
eight or nine o’clock. As soon as Fan 
thought that I was quite awake, she 
jumped up and went (the dear little 
thing!) to a dish of clean water that 
had been left for us. She did this, 
not because she wanted to drink 
herself, for she had had as much as 
she wished, but to draw my attention 
to it. Hearing her lap a little, and 
seeing her then look at me, I got up, 
and could not help drinking so much 
water that I began to fear that I 
should burst. But however that 
might have been, I felt quite another 
dog; and then naturally began to 
think that it would be better to eat 
something, if it was to be got. I saw 
Fan smelling at ‘something with a 
look of disgust; so I went up, and 
did not wonder at her. There were 
two disgusting hunches of horse’s 
fiesh!! Neither of us could eat a 





bit—the very look and smell seemed 
to make us both ill.” 

“You were a couple of little epicur- 
ean puppies, Tickler,” I could not help 
exclaiming; “and I really must say 
——” I was going to have read him 
a homily on daintiness, and the in- 
trinsic excellence of horse’s flesh, 
according to many, when it suddenly 
occurred to me that if we ourselves 
had turned the poor dog into an 
epicure, by giving him of our own 
food for so many years, it might pos- 
sibly not lie in my mouth to rebuke 
him; so I begged him, with a little 
extra dignity, to proceed. 

“Well, sir,” continued Tickler, 
modestly, “perhaps it was wrong, 
but what is one to do, when one 
cannot do a thing? Neither I nor 
Fan could bear the smell of the 
stuff they had set down for us, so we 
returned into our corner. As for 
her, it might not be so much won- 
dered at, for she was a dog of very 
high quality indeed.” 

“ How do you know that, Tick- 
ler ?” 

“Why, sir, she informed me the 
same evening that they could trace 
her pedigree for ages! Though we 
were hungry and in low spirits, we 
could not sleep, and so I asked her 
to tell me something about her 
history.” 

“But did not she ask you to tell 
her yours first? And did you? I 
am particularly curious to hear what 
account you would give of us, Tick- 
ler, who are not only not of high 
rank, but none at all. So I suppose 
you sung very small, on our behaif.” 

“ Oh no, sir; I told Fan that I had 
always been as happy as the day 
was long, and that you were very 
kind to me, and let me eat and 
drink io much as 1h a sit 
up with you eve t le you 
were doing sealing or other that 
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was quite prodigious, I understood, 
and would be famous when you were, 
alas! dead and forgotten.” I must 
own, that, in spite of the disagree- 
able assumption with which it was 
connected, this delicate allusion to my 
great work, Zhe Lssence of Hvery- 
thing, from the Beginning, was par- 
ticularly grateful to me, and gave me 
a still higher notion of the dog’s 
sagacity; and I almost fancy he 
knew it, for he gave me a very pe- 
culiar look out of the north-east 
corner of his eye, and there flickered 
about the corners of his mouth the 
semblance of a suppressed smile. 
The little rogue! And I resolved to 
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devote a portion of my Magnum 
Opus to a certain section (till then 
overlooked) of Hverything from the 
Beginning, to wit, The First Dog; 
with an attempt to show that even as 
their language is uniform, so their 
descent is from a single pair, exhibit- 
ing substantial identity, with formal 
variety ; which I conceive to be the 
essence of dogs, from the beginning, 
as it is in a certain parallel case, 
which constitutes the very essence of 
the Essence itself. 

“Well, Tickler, now let me hear 
what Fan told you of her history,” 
said I, after I had trimmed the lamp 
and stirred the fire. 


LADY JULIA AND LORD CHARLES——-A MOMENTARY GLIMPSE OF PARADISE. 


“Fan sighed, sir, and, speaking 
in the prettiest way in the world, 
said, ‘I have never known anything 
but happiness, as long as I can re- 
collect—but I am only, I am told, 
two years old. My young mistress’s 
name is Lady Julia, which is the only 
name I know her by; but her father 
is a great duke, with fine places in 
different parts of England, Scotland} 
and Ireland. She goes with him and 
the duchess and her sisters to one 
place after another every year, and I 

with her; and oh, how delightful 
is the travelling! I always sit in her 
lap when she is in the carriage, or if 
she walks, I walk with her ; but I can 
recollect, when I was very young, she 
carried me about in her arms, which 
were smooth as down and white as 
lilies, She is the most beautiful girl 
that ever was in the world, and so 
fond of me! And she used to say,’ 
said Fan, her long glossy ears cover- 
ing her eyes, which were fixed on the 
ground, ‘that I was a little beauty. 
Ah, how well I recollect, one lovely 
morning in September, not long ago, 
she and I went out for a walk alone, 
and I ran in and out among the 
flowers, and she ran after me, and 
after a pretty race caught me, and 
took me up in her arms, and said, 
‘You tiresome little thing, you little 
think what I want you for!’ And 
after carrying me to a beautiful slope 
in the park, she sate down, and 
took out a lovely silver collar (the 
one these two wretches have robbed 
me of), with three sweet little bells, 
and put it on my neck, and said— 


‘There, Fan!’ and she clasped me in 
her arms, and I was almost hid in 
her long dishevelled hair, which she 
said was occasioned by running after 
me—‘ I’m sure you look quite charm- 
ing ‘So does somebody else,’ 
said a high-bred young gentleman, 
called Lord Charles, who was stop- 
ping at the castle, and popped upon 
her unawares! He had said nothing 
wrong or unkind, and yet she gave a 
great start, and blushed deeply, and 
I felt her heart beat faster and faster, 
for she held me close to her side, and 
her arm began to tremble. She 
patted me on the head, while she 
said in a confused way, ‘ Don’t talk 
nonsense,’ and he sate down beside 
her! She seemed to move a little 
away from him, but it was all make- 
believe. ‘What a beautiful land- 
scape!’ said he, who also seemed a 
little fluttered. 

“*Very,’ quoth the Lady Julia. 
‘Fan, be quiet.’ Now I had lain as 
still as a mouse, looking earnestly 
at him. I had no idea of barking at 
him, for I had seen him several times 
talking earnestly with the duchess, 
and once or twice I heard her with 
my young mistress, who could only 
colour, while stately mamma smiled 
and patted her on the cheek, and said, 
‘He’s the handsomest fellow, Julia, 
that ever wore epaulets.’ 

“*T dare say he is,’ replied Lady 
Julia, not daring to look mamma in 
the face; so I was quite pleased to 
see and judge for myself,’ said Fan, 
‘and what mamma said was quite 
true, 
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“¢ Fan! Fan! Come to me,’ said 
the gentleman. 

“*Oh you may take her,’ quoth 
Lady Julia; ‘she’s just got her 
collar on for the first time.’ So he 
took her in his arms, and said 
softly—‘ Fan, Fan, ah, how I envy 

ou!’ 

“¢ Why,’ she asked suddenly, and 
her large blue eyes looked full on him 
for an instant. 

“ ¢ Because you are so fond of her.’ 

“* Pho! nonsense, it’s time to go 
back to the Castle. I’m going to 
ride with papa.’ 

“* Oh no, you are not. He told 
me he was going to be in the library 
till luncheon ; he himself directed me 
on my way here,’ added Lord Charles, 
confusedly. 

“ « T_J--no—well—it certainly is 
a very fine prospect here,’ she stam- 
mered, hastily arranging her hair, 
and gathering it in the prettiest way 
possible under a small straw-hat. 

“*¢ Tet us walk down to the water 
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pr are the loveliest ee“ he oe 
said she, ing w mn w C) 
took her ona & his, and whi 

gently, ‘ No, I think this is the love- 
liest spot in creation at this moment.’ 

“ She said nothing, and only faintly 
tried to remove her hand from his, 
while her face had grown as white 
as the white roses that clustered be- 
side her. 

“ Here I got so sleepy,” said Tick- 
ler, “ that, do what I could, I could 
not keep my eyes open; and good 
manners forcing me not to yawn, if 
I could help it, made me feel all the 
sleepier; and if Fan said anything 
more, I did not hear it.” 

“You provoking little creature, 
Tickler,” said I, who had been listen- 
ing earnestly, “ do you really mean 
to say that you could not ha 
awake at the very crisis of that bud- 
ding flower of womanhood’s destiny ?” 
He hung down his head in silence. 
“ Well—at any rate, go on !—What is 
the next thing you recollect ?” 


TICKLER HAS THE NIGHTMARE, 


* T had the most horrid dream that 
ever was dreamed by a dog, sir; or 
rather it was a nightmare! and it 
was all about the Rat. It flew at 
me, and hegan, in spite of all I could 
do, to eat off my nose; I knocked my 
head about in every direction, and 
rolled over and over, and tried to 
bite the wretch; it would not let go, 
but kept nibbling on, and my mouth 
would not open! At length I gave 
such a loud bark as awoke both my- 
self and Fan, who also had been fast 
asleep. We were all alone, and we 


lay close together to keep one an- 
other warm,-for it was very cold; 
while the moon was shining brightly 
into the dirty little room, and the 
cats kept up a lamentable howling 
and yelling on the roofs of the sur- 
rounding houses. I wonder why 
cats were made! I could not help 
thinking of home, and my comfortable 
bed up-stairs, nnder your bed, and 
how you would miss r Tickler. 
Fan, too, lay silent and sighing; in 
fact, we were two as wretched dogs 
as ever were seen.” 


HOW FAN GOT STOLEN. 


“ But didn’t Fan tell you how she 
came to be stolen?” 

“Oh yes, sir—she said that ‘ the 
Duchess and Lady Julia, indeed all 
the family, had gone to some Archery 
meeting, a little distance from town, 
and Lady Julia’s maid, who was as 
sweet a girl as may be seen in a 
week’s walk, had been crying all the 
morning, for her only brother, who 
was a private in Lord Charles’ 
regiment, was going, with him, in 
& few days’ time to the war: and 
it was to meet him, and not as 


these wretches said her sweetheart, 
and bid him farewell, perhaps for 
the last time she might be able, 
that the poor girl had gone out. She 
had no idea of taking me with her; 
but as I had been left alone all the 
afternoon, I had wandered about the 
house not knowing what to do with 
myself: so seeing her go out, I ran 
out after her, and she did not see me 
till she had got a Jittle way, when 
says she to me, “Oh, you ity, 
naughty little dog—what business 
have you here? I wonder what my 
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lady would say if she saw you—” 
but at that moment her brother came 
up to her, and she began to cry, poor 
soul, and said something about his 
being sure to be killed, and about its 
breaking their mother’s heart if he 
were. That would of course be 
very sad, no doubt, but what ha 

pened to me? Before you could 
wink your eyes twice, I was popped 
into a bag, and here I am; and all 
from running out without leave!—I 


GIN, GAMBLING, 


“ T suppose it must have been two 
or three hours after this—while 
we were both sitting, in the moon- 
light, our faces turned towards the 
door, and close to it, and we had been 
whining for a long time with grief 
and hunger—that we heard some one 
coming up-stairs, and presently a 
fumbling in the keyhole of the door 
for several minutes. At length it 
burst open, and one of the thieves 
(Jem) staggered in, quite drunk. We 
had just time to get, terrified, out 
of his way, when he rushed almost 
head foremost against the opposite 
wall, and fell down all of a heap. 
Presently he got up with difficulty, 
and tottered to the door, which he 
shut and locked, and then fell down 
again; but almost immediately after 
sate up, with his back against the 
wall, hiccupping, and calling to us to 
come to him; but he looked into 
another part of the room, as if wwe 
were there. Then he sunk down on 
the floor, and in a few minutes’ time 

to snore and snort heavily, so 
as to frighten Fan and me. We had 
never seen anything of the sort before, 
and cowered in the corner for at least 
an hour, while he lay asleep, and 
then he rose. The moon was still 
shining brightly, but we were in the 
dark part of the room, so we saw him 
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lay all of a heap at the bottom in the 
dark, and nearly stifled—and had no 
time to think of my beautiful mis- 
tress, or the trouble her poor maid 
might get into!’ I tried to comfort 
Fan as well as I could, but I wanted 
comfort myself, and also something 
to eat; so I went once more to the 
place where the horse-flesh lay, and it 
seemed worse than ever. Fan merely 
watched me, and shook her head as I 
returned to lie down beside her. 


BLOOD, AND JEM. 


plainly, and a horrid object he was. 
One eye was swollen as big as an 
egg, his lips were cut, as if he had 
had a heavy blow, and his shirt and 
clothes were quite red! We trembled 
all over while he got up, and opened 
a little door in the wall, which we 
had not seen before, and took out a 
black bottle and a glass, and poured 
into it, with a shaking hand, some- 
thing like water, and drank a glass- 
ful, twice; and when he had put it 
back, he shut the door again, and 
said to himself, ‘ Where are these 
cu—cussed dogs?’ Then he looked 
round and saw us, and said, ‘Oh— 
there !—Lie still, you brutes!’ and 
so we did, sir, you may be sure! 
At length, hungry and frightened as 
we were, I suppose we fell asleep.” 

I recollect nothing more, so I 
imagine that Tickler’s distinguished 
auditor had also fallen asleep; for 
when I opened my eyes, he was in 
the same condition himself, with his 
nose tucked under his hind-legs, 
looking very snug, and the lamp 
nearly, and the fire, quite gone out. 
So I lit my chamber candlestick ; 
collected and arranged the widely- 
scattered fragments of Hoverything ; 
and, followed closely by Tickler, went 
up to bed. 





THE FIRST DOG! 


All the next day, though I had 
many engagements—principally in 
the Spritish Museum, picking up in- 
finitesimal contributions to my 4 - 
thing—Tickler’s strange adventures 
kept flitting about my thoughts, 


operating like so many little dis- 
turbin. 
they 


forces; but in one respect 
id me good service, for they 


put me in mind of The First Dog ; 
and after giving no end of trouble to 
the bald-headed old keeper of the old 
MSS., I suceeded in discovering one 
which Time had completely and lite- 
rally done Brown, being at least four 
hundred and fifty years old, and writ- 
ten (the fruit of his whole life's in- 
valuable industry) by a Spanish Friar, 
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towards solving the grand problem 
(first) whether the First Dog was a 
Shepherd’s Dog; and (secondly) which 
was first created—the Sheep or the 
Dog)? Resolving, however, to devote 
two months, at a future time, to 
digging in this rich mine of philoso- 
phical and profitable conjecture, and 
predetermining to distribute the pro- 
ducts into seven heads of dissertation, 
at each one of which should stand a 
letter of the word T-I-C-K-L-E-R 
in honour of my dear little Auto- 
biographer, I pursued my other re- 
searches till the accustomed hour: 
and was not sorry to find on my re- 
turn home, that Tickler and I should 
be left to spend the evening together, 
as the family were gone out gaiety- 
hunting. As soon as I had finished 
my usual large solitary cup of tea, I 
poured out a saucerful of the same 
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cheering-and-not-inebriating bever- 
age for the dog, who is very fond of 
it, and has taken it every night. for’ 
several years. When he had finished 
and the table was cleared, I wheeled 
my wife’s chair to the accustomed 
place, whistled Tickler up into it, 
and he looked quite happy. His eyes 
sparkled with vivacity; and indeed 
he had had a considerable share of 
creature comforts, in the shape of 
pheasants’ bones, for dinner, and his 
tea was even stronger than usual. 

“Go on with your story, my little 
dog, at once, and you must finish it 
to-night—for Everything is at a stand- 
still till you have done.” He actually 
smiled at the allusion! And after 
reminding him, at his request, of the 
point of his history which I last re- 
membered, he proceeded with much 
spirit. 


A HUNGRY LITTLE EMISSARY. 


“The next morning (it must have 
been about ten o’clock), we heard the 
noise of knuckles knocking at the 
door, very gently, for about half an 
hour, and at length they awoke Jem 
out of a deep sleep: and after say- 
ing, ‘Who there? angrily, a little 
voice, like a child’s, said timidly, ‘ It’s 
me—little Billy.’ On this Jem got 
up and opened the door, and a boy 
about eight years old stovd there, 
looking frightened out of his wits! 

**Come along here, you young 
thief, said the magn, pulling the boy 
in, and. shutting the door. ‘ What 
have you come here for, eh? Look’ee 
here, my lad!’ and going to the cup- 
board, he took down the thick -stick 
I had seen lying there—about two 
feet long, with some lead at the end 
—and shook it savagely in the boy’s 
face. 

“Oh, don’t! don’t! I an’t cun you 
no harm, Jem,’ said he, looking a 
little picture of terror. ‘ Oh, I an’t a- 
going to hurt you; but d’ye see this 
here lifer? Sure as this here thing's 
ever done jobs before, it shall do one 
more on your father’s nob, if I swing 
for it, if he don’t give me that ’ere 
half-suvreign he robbed me of last 
night.’ 

““*Oh, don’t, don’t!’ cried the boy, 
and opening his left hand, held it 
towards Jem with something wrap- 
ped in brown paper—‘here it is— 


mother’s took it out of father’s pocket 
while he was asleep, for he was 
heavy in drink when I came away. 
She says I’m to tell you it’s as mu 
as her life’s worth, when he gets up ; 
and IL know she, and me, and little 
sister (here he began to cry bitterly), 
hasn’t had but a morsel between us 
since yesterday morning, and he’s 
took all her washing-money awa 
that she was going to buy vict 
with! 

“ “That an’t no look-out of mine,’ 
said he surlily, as he unfolded the 
half-sovereign, chucked it up, and 
then put it into his pocket but,’ and 
he swore a dreadful oath, ‘if he comes 
and makes a row about this here 
little yellow-boy — why he mayn’t 
make many more,’ and he shook the 
thick stick close to the boy’s shrinki 
face. Then he reached the bottle 
down from the cupboard, and put it 
to his mouth, and drank some; and 
said, handing it to the boy, ‘Take a 
drop, my lad.’ 

“Oh, the miscreant, Tickler!” I 
could not help exclaiming. He pro- 


ed :-— 
“ He drank a little, and then cough- 
ed, and his eyes seemed to get quite 


red! 

“¢Take this here bottle home to 
your mother—there is a quartern or 
two in it yet, and tell her she may 
have it.’ 
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“ ‘She’s gone out to clean up a 
house, and—’ here the boy began to 
again—‘and she didn’t have any 
breaktast before she went, neither, but 
she said she’d try to send me and 
sister a roll of bread apiece, if the 
people would give her part of her 
earnings before night.’ 
“¢Oh, did she? then she don’t 


want this;’ and he put the bottle’ 


back again, and the short thick stick 
beside it. ‘And hark’ee, little un, 
them here two dogs as your father 
and me prigged yesterday won’t eat 
a bit of what I’ve gived them—cuss 
them! They’s qualities’ dogs, and 
used to live like Obristians; and if 
we're to get anything by them, we 
mustn’t let ’em starve; so you take 
out them three browns, and buy two- 
penn’orth of biscuit,and a penn’orth 
o milk in this jug—and there’s 
another brown for you to get some- 
thing to eat for yourself.’ With this 
the boy went away, and ran down 
stairs very fast. Then Jem went to 
the door and called out, ‘ Moll!—old 
woman! where are you? You fetch 
me some water directly, to wash in; 
I’ve caught a nasty cut or two last 
night, aud wants to clean up a bit, 
afore I go out.’ Very svon an old 
woman came into the room with a 
basin only as big as two tea cups, and 
alittle water, anda bitof rag which she 


called a towel. He told her that Bill 
and he had a fight about a rat that they 
had been betting on, and he had won 
half-a-sovereign, which Bill snatched 
up, and said belonged to him, as he 
had won it, and put it in his pocket, 
which led to a fight, and he could 
have had Bill's life out of him if his 
wife hadn’t been sharp enough to get 
the little yellow-boy out of his pocket 
when he was asleep, and send it to 
him justnow! When he had finished 
washing, he sent the old woman for 
his breakfast (a pint of beer, some 
bread and cheese, and an onion) from 
The Skittles public-house, not far 
off; and soon you might have seen 
all three of us at breakfast: for 
though both Fan and IJ, as you may 
suppose, hated the wretch, when the 
biscuits and the milk were set down 
near us, we both eat and drank all 
there was very quickly. In fact, sir, 
I own my three little biscuits were 
gone at two snaps, and I should have 
drunk all the milk, only I thought of 
dear Fan, who was waiting for her 
share, and I was quite pleased to leave 
her a little, for she was really such a 
modest and high-bred creature. Jem 
drank all his beer at a draught, but 
did not care much for his bread and 
cheese, though he ate every bit of the 
onion ;- so he threw us a little bread, 
and put the rest in the cupboard. 


JEM AND BILL RECONCILED, 


“ Some time after this, the little boy 
returned to say that his father wanted 
to be friends again with Jem, and he 
might keep the half-sovereign ; that 
they knew too many things against 
one another to keep on quarrelling ; 
and Bill wanted Jem to go to the 
Jemmy Tap about noon, near Bill’s 
house, shake hands over some drink, 
and make all right. Jem said he 
would do so, and the boy went away, 
looking, I thought, very hard at the 
bread and cheese in the cupboard, 
which was close to the place where 
he had been standing. Then Jem 
called Fan to him, saying, ‘Come 
here, you beauty—let’s have another 
look at you, inside and out;’ and so 
he had—for he opened her mouth, 
and looked all over it, and at her 
teeth: and spread out her glossy ears 
on his knees, and then let her go 


again, muttering, ‘reg’lar ten-pounder, 
and no mistake; she’s a beauty, and 
will soon be wanted again.’ You 
should have seen, sir, the disdainful 
look of dear little Fan, so like a dog 
of quality,as she walked away towards 
me! She completely turned up her 
nose, and her large eyes looked beau- 
tifully proud,” quoth Tickler, with 
excitement. “Then,” continued Tick- 
ler, “Jem called me to him, and 
opening my mouth, looked at the roof 
of it ; then at my teeth, shook his head, 
and said, ‘ A twelve-year-old at least ; 
but still him, as put us up to prigging 
him, said the folk was most uncom- 
mon fond on him, and would be sar- 
tain to come down werry ‘andsome, if 
we'd only be patient, which we will, 
in reason.’ Thenhe shoved me away 
from him so rudely, that when I lay 
down by Fan, she gave me the 


» 
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sweetest look you ever saw, saying, 
as plain as eyes ever spoke, in dog or 
man, ‘Never mind, Tickler, you're a 
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gentleman, every inch of you.’ And 
so I am, and I can’t help it, for I was 
born in that way. 


SCANNING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ We were left alone till the after- 
noon, when Bill and Jem came 
again, in very good spirits, accom- 
panied by a respectable middle-aged 
man. ‘ Them’s the little chaps,’ said 
Jem, while we were busy eating 
some pretty fair odds and ends which 
he had dropped down to us out of 
his handkerchief, having got them 
from a cook-shop for us, as he said. 

“<*Ts either on’em in the news- 
payers this morning?’ asked Bill: on 
which the respectable man took out a 
piece of paper, on which he had copied 
out an advertisement about each of 
us. ‘Here’s that about the Skye 
chap,’ said he. ‘ Pepper-and-salt 
Skye terrier, answering to the name 
of Tickler. One sovereign reward.’ 
‘One sovereign reward!’ echoed 
both the men—‘how werry mean 
—they can’t care much about the 
dog.’ 

“* Yes, and worse than this—* no 
further reward will be offered.”’ 

“*Gammon! gammon! They’se 
been to the p’lece—it’s their dodge, 
that there is; but it won't do, not a 
bit of it. The more they sees the 
dog an’t there, and no signs on him, 
the softer they gets arter him, and 
offers more money.’ 

“*But whats said about Fan? 
cried Jem. 

“** Mneh better than t’other.’ Then 
he read from his paper, while Fan and 
I listened eagerly. ‘ Dog lost, near 
Grosvenor "Beech, a small King 
Charles’, black and tan, answering to 
the name of Fan. Had a collar on 
with that name, and the owner’s resi- 
dence. Five guineas reward for the 
recovery of the dog will be paid on 
application to Chalkandwater, Milk- 
man, 6 Castle Street.” ‘That’s 
werry promising, an’t it? said Bill; 
‘and as for five guineas, there an’t a 
word of truth in it. It means—ten, 
in coorse, only we wait abit.’ ‘ Well, 


my men, I must te’) you,” said the 
stranger, dropping his voice, ‘ they’ve 
not let the grass grow under their 
feet—they’ve been with us already— 
last night.’ ‘Has they, railly? 


whose dog is it? ‘It belongs to a 
young lady, a daughter of a duke.’ 
‘Then, in coorse, they come down a - 
much higher figure than five.’ 

“*Not a bit of it. It was the 
coachman came—a very crafty chap 
indeed; and he said they thought 
they’d offered too much already, as the 
dog hadn’t had the distemper.’ (Here 
Fan whispered to me, trembling, that 
this was not truae—that she had had 
the distemper, and had nearly died of 
it a year before.) 

**Tn coorse you wan't to be diddled 
that way?’ 

“*Why, how could I say one thing 
or another? I wasn’t to know any- 
thing about the dog, or who'd got 
him, you know,’ said the stranger, 
smiling. ‘Then the coachman said 
they didn’t much care for the dog, as 
her mother had just had several more 
pups, and the young lady had already 
been promised the prettiest of the 
lot.’ 

“* Ah, but that looks nasty a bit, 
don’t it, Jem? asked Bill, rather 
anxiously. 

—* And besides that, he said the 
reward already offered was all to 
—— out of the wages of the lady’s- 
maid that lost him, and she was in a 
terrible taking about it.’ 

“Don’t b’lieve a word of it! I 
don’t really—do you, Bill? said 
Jem, in a sneering way. (Fan told 
me that it was all a shameful fib 
about her mother, for she was dead ; 
and that Lady Julia was very fond 
of her, because of the p that had 
given Fan to her, and that she had 
taught Fan several tricks ;—and as 
for the reward coming out of 
Julia’s maid’s wages, Fan said in- 
dignantly that such things were not 
done in the duke’s family, and 
Julia was very good to her maid, 
and would not hear of such a thing. 
Fan got so excited while she whie- 
pered to me, that she said she should 
speak to the men—but I told her it 
was as much as her life was worth? 

“* Well, and what would you 
vise us to do in this here business 
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“*Why, if I was you,I should 


just now, and we don’t want to be jump at the five guineas; it’s a good 


unreasonable ; but still——~ 


day’s work, surely.” 


A PROFOUND DODGE, 


“ ¢ Bill, jast you comeouto’door for 
&@ minute—I want a word with you. 
Beg pardon, but you'll excuse us just 
for a minute or so,’ said Jem. 

“Oh, by all means, my man— 
by all means,’ replied the stranger, 
looking a little serious; and when 
the men had closed the door after 
them, he stepped up and leaned his 
ear against it: but if he wanted to 
hear what was said, I suspect, from 
his manner, that he did not succeed. 

“*We an’t going to take the five 
guineas,’ said Bill, when they re- 
turned. ‘ The dog’s worth ten pounds, 
and that’s what you’ve been offered 
for it, provided its taken back by 
to-night—and no mistake!’ 

“¢ Ah, ha, Billy!—that’s uncom- 
monly good!’ said the stranger, 
laughing, but he had gone very 
red. ‘A joke’s a joke, my man, but 
this is-a lie, I can tell you.’ 

“*Gammon!’ said Jem; ‘we knows 
it’s true—for a pal of our’n see’d the 
coachman at the stables long after 
you did, and he said he had been to 
you, and offered you £10 if as how 
the lady could have the dog back by 
to-night, That’s a fact—an’t it, Bill ?’ 

“*Take my davy of it; we’ve just 
seen the chap—he an’t a million o’ 
miles off,’ said Bill boldly. 

“¢He’s a false man, and you are 
false men too,’ said the stranger, 


angrily. f 

** Would you like to see the chap?” 
asked Bill—‘’cos he’s a big one, and 
oan take care of himself—and this 
here’s the way we didit. Weknow’d 
where the dog come from, ’cos we’ve 
often watched him go out in the 
carriage for drives with the young 
lady, and she’s a duke’s daughter; 

besides, the number of the house 

is on the collar; so ever arter that 
ere time, you know,’ continued Bill, 
putting his finger to his nose, ‘ when 
you and we had a fall out before, 
you know—we thought we'd just 
ook arter our own a bit, don’t you 
see 7” 

“*Let me see the man,’ said the 
stranger, but not very resolutely. 


“¢Tn coorse we will,’ said Jem, - 
jumping up and half opening the 
door, in a hurry; on which the 
stranger laughed, but turned pale, 
and said, ‘You two fellows are so 
suspicious—J don’t want to see the 
man—it’s quite enough to have you 
two to do business with.’ 

*** Well, but why don’t you do busi- 
ness with us in an honest way?’ 
asked Jem, closing the door sullenly 
and reluctantly. 

“*My good fellows, I have !—It’s 
true, I have been offered a ten-pound 
note, but I don’t believe it’s meant— 
the man was drunk.’ 

** Well, he were quite the contrary 
when he see’d Tom down below,’ 
said Jem sneeringly—‘and I'll tell 
you, mister, what the thing is, if you 
don’t know it: we don’t b’lieve you 
mean honourably to us, and where 
there an’t no honour, there’s no busi- 
ness to be done—are there, Bill?’ 

“*No there an’t—and when we 
means to do the correct thing, why 
shouldn’t we be honestly done by 
ourselves ?” 

“* We wants eight pounds out of 
the ten, and the two you may keep, 
and werry ’ansome allowance it is.— 
We as prigg’d the dog ort surely to 
have double as much as you who runs 
no danger, but only stands behind 
your own counter, just as if you was 
a ’spectable tradesman.’ 

“* And so I am, you thief, and no 
one can say I an’t.’ 

“*Oh yes, there is as can say it,’ 
quoth Jem, turning white with rage; 
‘and a sail over the Briny an’t half 
so bad for poor chaps like we, as 
can’t make an honest living here, and 
hates this here country, as it would be 
for a comfortable cove, like some one 
we knows on, that has a ’spectable 
looking shop, and gets more warm 
and well-to-do every week,’ 

“* Well, I didn’t come here to 
be abused in this way,’ said the 
stranger, buttoning up his coat, and 
looking a little agitated ; ‘and since 
this mati Tom, or whatever you call 
him, has the offer, let him try and 
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get you the ten pounds direct ; I shall 
tell my friend that J can’t do busi- 
ness, as my friends are not reason- 
able.’ 

“* That cock won't fight; and look’ee 
here, Mr. Tobacconist.’ With this, 
Bill suddenly snatched up poor Fan, 
lying trembling, and half dead with 
fear, and grasped her by the neck till 
her bright eyes seemed starting out, 
and I could do nothing to help her. 
‘If you don’t down with £8 like 
a honest man, this’ere dog an’t worth 
eight farthings, in a minute or two’s 
time.’ 

“*Drop the dog! drop the dog!’ 
cried out the stranger, rushing up to 
Bill. 

“*No—it an’t dead yet,’ quoth Bill 
fiercely, holding it away from him, 
and with the other hand pushing off 
the stranger. ; 

“* Don’t kill the poor brute, Bill,’ 
said Jem earnestly. ‘It an’t done 
no harm, and if it’s killed it does all 
three on us harm.’ Bill reluctantly 
dropped the dog, and poor Fan lay 
gasping on the floor, while Jem pat- 
ted it on the head, and waved his 
cap over it, to give it air. 

“<This is all nonsense, my men, and 
won't do—it really won't,’ said the 
stranger; ‘but we must have a talk 
about this another day. But don’t 
forget that we are very closely con- 
nected in business, and each could 
injure the other.’ 

“ ‘Yes, if ever we’re better friends,’ 
said Jem, nodding his head myste- 
riously, ‘‘I may be able to tell you 
something, and put you on your 
guard whom you trust, and especially 
agin men as can wear plain clothes, 
and walk about as if they took no 
notice of nobody.’ 

“*T don’t care for all that, my lads 
—I’ve been pretty careful.’ 

“*Oh yes, you do! Oh no, you 
haven’t, indeed,’ quoth Jem, who had 
got poor Fan on his lap, and was 
stroking her good-naturedly — and 
then whispered something which 
made the stranger look very serious. 
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“ ¢ Well—this ugly little row mustn’t 
come again, and we must all be cau- 
tious, and stick to one another.’ 

“*And do the correct thing. Why 
not at once? Down with the dust,- 
Master—and show us we're all hon- 
ourable men once more.’ 

“*T have only two sovereigns with 
me,’ said the stranger, ‘and will 
give you one apiece to bind the bar- 
gain; and as there’s a heaven above 
us, the other six shall be yours 
eleven o'clock to-night, at the 
place.’ 

“*Honour, now? inquired Jem 
and Bill, tendering their hands, 
which the stranger grasped cordially. 

“*Honour bright!’ he answered. 
‘ And now, my men, as you said, we 
must be cautious, and keep matters 
snug. I don’t like your having sent 
this fellow, Tom, as you call him— 
it’s dangerous.’ 

“*QOh,’ muttered both Jem and 
Bill, looking rather cumniealy and 
confusedly at each other. ‘ Well—a— 
a—hem! There an’t no fear of him! 
There an’t no such chap—only we 
thought——’ 

“* There an’t!’ echoed the stranger, 
with a sudden start, and turning 
very red. He looked furious at his 
two friends for a moment; then ex- 
claimed, after holding his breath— 
‘ Whew !’—and added, but angrily, 
‘ Still I shan’t go from my word. 

“ ‘Can't {—you’ve given your hon- 
our!’ interrupted Jem and Bill, with 
a confident air. 

“*But it’s getting late. You have 
the dog at the old place at nine o’clock 
exactly, and I'll see to the rest. By 
the way—the collar—you must throw 
me that in—it’s real silver.’ 

“* Been in the pot this six hours. 

“‘Oh! well—never mind! good 
morning’— and with this the re- 
spectable tobacconist took his de- 
parture; and as’ he shut the door, 
Jem put his thumb to his nose, and 
stretched out his finger towards B 
who did the same thing tow 
Jem. 


A TOUCH OF MYSTERY. 


“Then they hada good deal of 
serious conversation, in a low tone, 
about the gentleman who ‘had just 
left them. They spoke by-and- 


by in a lower tone, and: looked 
earnestly at each other; when Jem 
jumped up suddenly, his face went 
very pale, and, stepping to the cup- 
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board, he hastily took out the short 
thick stick with something heavy 
at the end of it, at which he 
looked anxiously for a moment — 
and then exclaimed, in a whisper— 
* Bless’d if there an’t, Bill!—’ and 
dipping it in a little water, he rubbed 
it carefully, and then wiped it on 
his jacket. ‘All right now, Bill 
—but I think it had better be put 
there” And thrusting it up the 
chimney, he brought his hand away. 

“*T an’t heard of anything in the 
papers yet, Bill—have you?’—look- 
ing apprehensively at his companion. 

“ *«No—but I an’t been in the way,’ 

lied Bill; and each was silent for 
@ lew moments. 

“What a jolly lucky thing that 
fight betwixt us two was, last night 
—it explains all, don’t it?’ 

“*Oh—about the bl——’ 
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“*Sh |—sh |—yes, that’s what I 
mean! and we was seen fighting, 
by at least three people ——.’ His 
companion nodded; both sighed as 
if with anxiety; and Jem, stepping 
to the closet, poured out a glass of 
gin apiece, which each tossed off, 
smacked his lips, and then they 
turned towards us, who shrunk from 
them with a shiver of death. 

“*Oome! Fan’s disposed of quick 
enough, anyhow! Here, you little 
beauty,’ quoth Bill; ‘ wish we’d such 
luck as you’ve brought us, every day 
in the year!’ 

‘“*¢ And as for the Terrier,’ said Jem, 
‘if it wan’t for the white about his 
mouth, he’s a good enough looking 
Skye, and many people has a particu- 
lar fancy that way. But we must look 
to them as has lost him; for all they’ve 
said, they’ll double the reward.’ 


GOING TO THE CELLAR! 


“¢Well, we'll wait awhile; but to- 

ight he goes to the cellar.’ 

Yes, he’s best there. My lad 
shall come for him, with a string, 
about nightfall, and I'll give him a 
bit of dust just to dab over his 
mouth, and take out the whiteness, 
for fear, you know.’ 

“*He goes to the cellar!’ Those 
words seemed to wither my very soul 
within me!” 

Tickler paused here, overcome with 
his emotions, and jumping down, ran 
to his basin and refreshed himself 
with a drop of water. 

“ When we were left alone once 
more,” he presently resumed, “we 
both felt sad, and sighed and shed 
tears; for we knew that, being sud- 
denly made companions in sorrow and 
enxiety, this was our last interview, 


and whatever might become of poor 
Tickler, Fan would soon be restored 
to her lovely mistress, and the scenes 
of luxury and splendour in which she 
moved. Fan felt the difference in 
our positions, and did everything in 
her power to console me ; but while 
she tried to make me at ease about 
the cellar, she seemed to me like 
some one endeavouring to prepare & 
criminal for death! Going to the cel- 
lar! Why to acellar? The more kindly 
she talked, the closer I crept to her, 
and whined, for I felt sinking deeper 
and deeper into despair. Suppose no 
more than one sovereign was offered 
for me! And so what was said in 
the Advertisement would be true! 
How long should I be kept? What 
would they do with me? 


FAN’S DEPARTURE. 


“Time wore on; and (as I should 
jedge) about seven o’clock we heard 
steps coming up stairs, and a key 
turned in the door, which was pre- 
sently opened, and a rough-looking 
man, and a tidy country - looking 

oung woman, with a kind of market- 

asket on her arm, entered the room. 
I felt certain they had come for Fan; 
and so it was. There was just light 
enough to see without a candle. 


“*Fan! Fan! Fan! come here, 
my little duck!’ said the young wo- 
man; on which Fan kissed me, 
whispered, in a loving way, ‘ Fare- 
well, dear Tickler!’ and went to- 
wards the woman with, I could not 
help perceiving, a good deal of will- 
ingness. She was immediately put 
into the basket, without making any 
noise or resistance, and then both 
man and woman went to the door. 
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“Tittle Billy’s to fetch t’other, 
and take it to the cellar, about nine 
o'clock,’ said the man; and in an- 


other moment both had left the 
room; the door was closed and 
locked. I was horribly disgusted 


with life and everything around me; 
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and I threw myself on my back des- 
perstely, and wished for death, for a 
ong time, till, in spite of myself, I 
began to think less and less about 
anything; I could see nothing, nor 
hear anything, so I supposed I fell 
asleep. 


TICKLER’S DELIGHTFUL DREAM. 


“Presently, sir, I found myself in 
this very room, just about this hour 
of the night; the large crimson cur- 
tains were drawn; the fire burned 
brightly, and the shaded lamp shed 
a soft light over all the papers and 
books that lay on the table; you 
were sitting in that chair, looking 
so absently, every now and then, into 
the fire, with your pen in your hand, 
and then so kindly at me; and you 
said softly, ‘Tickler! Tickler !— 
when the door opened without any 
noise, and a beautiful girl entered, 
with long loose golden hair, and a 
small round straw-hat perched pret- 
tily, but saucily, on the top, with 
bright blue ribbons hanging down on 
each side, and under her left arm 
was—Fan! You, sir, did not seem 
to see them, so I supposed it was only 
a dreaming dog’s fancy—but she sate 
down in a chair close beside you, 
sir, and looked at you intently—” 

“Bless my soul, Tickler! at me!” 
I interrupted, with astonishment; 
“you must be mistaken. I don’t 


know a person answering that 
description in all my acquaint- 
ance.” 


“Then she looked still more fondly 


” 


“You are a sweet little conceited 
old puppy, Tickler !——” 
“ And says, ‘Fan! Fan! there’s 
dear Tickler! You meet once more! 
Bring in supper,’ said she, in a 
charming way, turning round and 
looking at the door; when two im- 
mense footmen, in white coats and 
scarlet breeches, and powdered 
hair——” 

“Bless us, Tickler!” quoth I, “ they 
would have starved me too! “ 

—*“One carrying a little silver 
plate of partridges’ bones, and the 
other of woodcocks’, and they were 
set down on two little napkins,—and 
then, just as Fan and I were goi 
to begin—oh, horrid sight! two rats 
came, one to each plate, and eat 
every bit up themselves; while first 
the beautiful lady faded away, then 
Fan, then you and your books and 
papers, then the two silver dishes 
melted out of sight; but the two rats 
with their hideous eyes, remained 
looking at me, and coming closer and 
closer, while I could not move from 
my chair; then I heard a loud 
knocking at the door, and a key 
turning about in the lock, and a boy 
— in, calling out, ‘Tickler! come 

ere! 








TICKLER’S MAROH INTO NEW QUARTERS. ’ 


“T had awoke, and the messenger 
had come for me; so it was about 
nine o’clock. Yes, sit, my hour had 
arrived at last, and though it was to 
conduct me to the cellar, whatever 
scene of horror and suffering that 
might be, I was only too glad to get 
out of the nasty little room in which 
I had been so long imprisoned, and 
where I had seen and heard so much 
that was disgusting and dreadful. 
The boy lit a candle-end that stood 
in the neck of a ginger-beer bottle on 
the window, and then, seeing me, 
said, in a civil coaxing way, ‘ Tickler! 


Tickler!’ (I knew this was meant for 
me), ‘come here! good dog! good 
dog!’ I went ‘up to him quietly, 
and he played with me for a few 
minutes, and then took a small 
parcel out of his pocket, and rubbed 
something all round my mouth, 
which, I suppose, was intended to 
hide my grey hairs. Then he took 
a thin cord out of his coat anerite 
with a running noose, which he put 
round my neck—blew out the aa 
—led me out of the room—locked 
the door—and down stairs we went 
into the sweet open air. O, how 
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nice it was! it seemed like drink! 
Every breath I drew seemed to make 
me better and fresher! I ran along 
with the boy quite willingly, and the 
faster I ran, the more, I thought, he 
seemed pleased. I had no notion 
what part of the town we passed 
through, but it seemed as if we 
were going towards the outskirts, 
and through low neighbourhoods, 


JEM AND 


“*Ay, that’s the dog!’ said a 
man sitting opposite to him smoking, 
with a green shade over his eye, and 
a pair of large black whiskers. I 
knew the voice and trembled; for 
though he was dressed quite diffe- 
rently, and had no whiskers at all 
when I saw him before, this was no 
other than Jem! My face fell di- 
rectly I heard him speak. 

““* Come here, you warmint!’ said 
he, taking his pipe out of his mouth. 
Of course I went up to him directly, 
and he showed the old man my teeth. 
‘Old, an’t he? Just as I told you!’ 

“*He’s hardly worth the bother 
of keeping him,’ said the old man. 
‘One sovereign! But they may offer 
more; and we may get a chance of 
selling him to some one as likes the 
breed. So come along, little chap.’ 

“*How many does this make, 
Daddy ?’ inquired Jem, replenishing 
his pipe. 

“*He’s the fifteenth, my lad—and 
it takes a deal to keep and mind ’em, 
that I can tell you—and somehow, 
people don’t seem to be so hot after 
getting their dogs back as they 
was.” 

“*Nay, nay, Daddy, that an’t quite 
so, surely ; look at that ’ere lord’s dog, 
this very day—sure-ly !’ 

“¢ Ay,’ said the old man, who had 
risen to take me out, but on hearing 
this remark returned and resumed 
his seat and pipe: ‘you sarved that 
scamp right, Jem—it were a clever 
thing, neatly done,’ said he, tapping 
Jem’s knee; ‘I’ve long thought he 
wasn’t going on well. Depend on’t, 
he’s cleared a good deal by us that 
we've never know’d of.’ 

“*Ay, ay, wait a while; I'll 


sarve him out, Daddy, one of these 
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At length we reached a short narrow 
street, and a few doors up, on the 
left-hand side, was a bird-fancier’s 
shop, which they were shutting up. 
There we stopped, and the boy led 
me in. We went through the shop 
into a small room, where a little old 
man sate smoking by the fire, his 
hair very white, and short and stiff 
as pig’s bristles. 


HIS DAD. 


days. I’ve got a gallows fright in 
my head for the’ cunning cove, if as 
how I gets over this here little mat- 
ter,’ he added, dropping his voice and 
looking very mysteriously at the old 
man, who smoked on in silence. ‘ It 
were a bad job, Jem,’ said he at 
length, in a low tone; ‘but I suppose 
it could’t be helped.’ 

“¢ Tt’s no good talking on’t, Daddy; 
it makes me quite sick.’ 

“* Well, when I’ve taken this little 
chap down below’-—now it was my 
turn to be alarmed, and I shivered 
from head to foot as the old man 
rose—' we'll have a sup of rum and 
be comfortable.’ 

“* Billy, Billy,’ suddenly called out 
Jem, jumping up, and turning of a 
deadly whiteness. He was answered 
by the boy that had brought me, and 
who was in the shop cleaning bird- 
cages, rushing in—‘an’t that some- 
thing a-cryin’ out in the street, lad? 

“* Yes, it’s something about a 

? 

“¢Never mind that, my boy; 
there’s a penny—run out and buy 
one—quick, that’s a good un!’ said 
Jem, and his hand shook so much 
that the boy stared, and said, ‘You 
an’t well, Jem, are you?’ 

“* You be off, boy,’ said he angrily, 
‘and never mind me,’ said Jem, sit- 
ting down, wiping his forehead, and 
stretching out his ear to listen; and 
that was the last I ever saw of Jem! 
The old man had heard what his 
son said, and seemed a good deal 
flustered. He hurried down a nar- 
row flight of steps with me, till we 
came opposite a door, with a large 
whip hanging on a peg. He took a 
key out of his pocket, and unlocked 
the door, 
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THE DOG’Ss PANDEMONIUM. 


‘* This was—the Cellar. All I recol- 
lect is being suddenly jerked in, and 
then I forgot everything. Whether 
I had been in a long fit, or gone 
asleep, I cannot tell; but the mo- 
ment after I had opened my eyes, 
I tried to jump up and run away, 
when I found that I was tied to a 
hook in the wall, and with the jerk 
I fell flat on my back. Just above 
me was a lantern, burning, and by 
its dull light I saw that I was in a 
long low cellar, and all round its sides 
were dogs, each tied to a hook as I 
was! As soon as I had presence of 
mind enough to do so, I counted 
fourteen besides myself! There were 
three Skye terriers—two mustard 
and one pepper-and-salt, like myself 
—two Italian greyhounds, four King 
Charles, and five Blenheim, spaniels! 
We could come very close to one 
another, but could not touch, lest, I 
suppose, we should fall to quarrelling; 
and over each hook was chalked a 
figure—1, 2, 3, and so forth—mine 
being 12, which I looked on after- 
wards as very curious, it being so 
near my own age. And what do you 
think these figures meant? Why, 
the old man kept a book, in which all 
these numbers stood, and under which 
he wrote down every advertisement 
that he had copied out of the news- 
papers relating to the dog fastened 
under it.” 

“The methodical old scamp!” I 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir, he made quite a busi- 
ness of it. By this means he was 
often able to find out the place where 
the dog had come from, as well as 
his name; and when he had been 
kept long enough, and no higher re- 
ward was offered than that first 
named, the old gentleman could 
either send him to his owner by a 
trusty messenger, who of course had 
found him wandering about, and 
taken charge of him till he could 
find to whom he belonged, or sell 
him to any one who might take a 
fancy to him. Some of the dogs had 


been there three or four times; nay, 
one of the Skyes told me she had 
been, I think, seven times. She oer- 
tainly was very beautiful, and an 


Act of Parliament was passed, as I 
understood, to prevent her being 
stolen any more; but for all that she 
was stolen again, and was at that 
moment lying on a comfortable little 
rug next but one to me. She be- 
longed to a lady of quality, one of 
whose footmen betted a good deal on 
horse-racing, and knew Jem, Bill, 
and the old Daddy, and often wanted 
money. The old lady was so angry 
at her dog being stolen so often, that 
she had more than once determined 
to prevent it any more, by breaking 
up her town establishment, and living 
altogether in the country, so fond was 
she of her dog. And, to be sure, the 
very next day she was sent for home 
again.” 

“You must have made a pretty 
noise, Tickler, so many of you to- 
gether.” 

“ Oh, no, sir,” he replied with a 
shudder; “if any of us began to 
bark, some one almost immediately 
began to crack the great — that 
hung at the back of the door. It had 
a terrible sound ; and if the noise did 
not stop, or if other dogs began to 
bark, the door was opened, and the 
old man came in and cracked the 
whip all round, and sometimes hit the 
most silent and sorrowful dog, growl-~ 
ing, ‘ Lie still, ye brutes!’” 

“How did you see in the daytime, 
my poor dog?” 

“ Very badly, sir, out of the only 
grating there was at one end of the 
cellar, which opened into a back- 
yard, but was nearly two yards lower 
down than it. Near each of us was 
a small tin can fastened into the 
ground, which was always well sup- 
plied with water, and but for which 
we must have died. Our victuals 
were brought to us twice a-day, and 
was, for some of us, meal, in milk, 
and for others the same horrid stuff 
which dear little Fan and I turned 
up our noses at when we were in 
Jem’s room; but, most wonderful to 
relate, though it is quite true, I 
got soon to like it! for they gave 
me nothing else, and very little of 
even that, and it came so seldom. 
If any new dog did not eat his food 
when it was brought him, it lay by 
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him till he did; and it never lay 
there long, for more than once. Nay, 
about meal-time we all lay whining 
and waiting for the door to open, 
with our noses turned towards it, 
and our eyes fixed wistfully on it! 
Every night, no matter what sort of 
weather, half of us were taken out for 
a walk—” 

“ For a walk, Tickler? Then why 
did you not try to escape from your 
misery ?” 

“Why, sir,” he replied modestly, 
“how could we? We were all tied 
to a rope long enough to hold six, at 
about a yard from each other, a dog 
on each side, and we were led by the 
old gentleman—” 

“Well, but what said the police to 
such a queer procession ?” 


DAD AND 


“ What sort of tempered man was 
the old gentleman ?” 

“Pretty well, sir, when he was 
not drank, which happened now and 
then—I mean, sir, it was only now 
and then that he was not drunk ; and 
he was particularly good tempered 
when his dogs went off well.” 

“ When his dogs went off well, 
Tickler ?” 

“Yes, sir—if a dog was, if I may 
say it, sir, here to-day, and gone 
again to-morrow—if he was brought 
back again quickly—say in a day 
or two: and if he soon returned, 
the old gentleman used to™ pat 
the dog on his head, and say, in a 
delightful kind of way, ‘Good dog! 
good dog!’ Then the other dogs 
* would whine, and jump towards him, 
and try to attract his notice; but if 
they had been there a good while it 
avas no use, for he would only growl, 
* Down, you brutes! you're eating 
your heads off!’ ” 

“Did you-ever try to gain his 
favour, Tickler ?” 

“ Well, sir,” he replied, looking 
very. pitifully at me, “I own I did, 
for | wanted to hear a kind word or 
two again, if it was only to remind 
me of you all here.” He stopped for 


& moment or two, and looked straight 
at the fire. “ But it was of no use. One 
day, however, after had been there 
nearly a fortnight, he came into the 
cellar, and brought with him a stool, 
on which he sat down opposite me, 
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“We never saw one, sir; or if we 
did, he turned off in another direc- 
tion. But stay, sir; I ask pardon,” 
said Tichler, recollecting himself— 
“ once we met one, close to our home, 
as we were returning from a walk in 
an open field not far off, and he said 
to the old gentleman, ‘How many 
are there? And how well behaved 
they are!’ And we were well be- 
haved; for he carried the whip with 
him.” 

“Did he ever hit you with the 
whip, Tickler?” 

“Yes, sir, one night, although it 
was another dog that barked, and not 
I; but the old gentleman was never 
particular ;~he only struck in the di- 
rection of the bark.” 


HIS DOGS. 


and said, ‘Good dog, Tickler! good 
dog !—good dog!’ and patted my 
head, and scratched me about the 
ears. Then he put on his spectacles, 
and took a bottle out of his pocket, 
and shook it a good deal. Then he 
pulled out of another pecket a brush, 
and dipping it into the bottle, while 
he held me gently by the throat, he 
rubbed me carefully all round my 
mouth. I tasted it once, but it was 
horridly bitter—” 

“Yes; that was, no doubt, to 
prevent your licking it off, Tick- 
ler!” 

“Well, I should not wonder! How 
likely! I never thought of that!” 
exclaimed Tickler, looking at me, 
with evident admiration of my saga- 
city. “Then the old gentleman eyed 
me very benevolently, and said, 
‘Good little dog! he looks at least 
six years younger! That ’ere bit of 
a dye is worth a suvvregn more for 
you, if not two!’” 

“T wish I could meet with that 
old scoundrel, Tickler! What hap- 
pened next? For by that time we 
had given up all hope of ever seeing 
you again; and we advertised only 
twice; and on each occasion said I 
should give only one sovereign, and 
nothing more—” 

“ Yes, sir, I heard them say so, and 
I was mortified, till I began to think 
how old I was, and that you might 
be getting tired of me, and want 4 
younger one—” 
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“Tickler! Tickler!” I exclaimed, 
kindly, and took some pains to ex- 
plain to him the reasons by which I 
had been influenced, and he was, or 
appeared to be, satisfied. 

“ About half an hour afterwards he 
came down again, and looked at my 
mouth carefully, and felt it. ‘That 
will do, Mr. Tickler,’ said he; ‘and 


THEY TRY TO 


“Well, when I got into the back room, 
there was a decent country-looking 
young man waiting for me, and he 
seemed quite pleased with my ap- 
pearance. He was to take me out, 
and try to sell me; and after a good 
deal of talk, it was agreed that we 
should go towards Hyde Park, where 
they had several times done very 
good jobs indeed. The young man 
was not to call me by my name, and 
not to part with me for less than 
three pounds; and if it was a lady 
that bought me, he would tell her I 
was just three years old; and if a 
gentleman, that I was five or eight 
years old, according as he seemed to 
be acquainted with a I assure 
you, sir, my blood boiled at being 
sent out on such a scandalous errand ; 
and I would have done my best to 
defeat it, by licking off the dye, but it 
was so dreadfully bitter. 

“ While we walked through the 
vulgar parts of the town, no one 
took the least notice of me; but it 
was very different—it was indeed, 
sir,” he said earnestly, observing me 
smiling significantly at him, “ when 
we got into the fashionable parts. I 
several times heard people say— 


_*There’s a beautiful Skye,’ ‘ That’s 


one of the old breed,’ and so forth.” 

“ And so you are, my dear Tickler! 
Your grandmother Tory was the 
admiration of all the country, and 
your mother was worthy of her!” 

“Well, sir, I thank you; but I 
am certain I am telling you only 
the truth. At length, just as we 
were near the Serpentine (and I 
should have mentioned, sir, that the 
old gentleman told my companion 
that it was as much as I was worth, 
to allow me to drink, lest I should 
wash ‘off the dye—so I knew it was 
useless to try to drink any water, 
and did not), we met a richly dressed 
elderly lady, who seemed so much 


now for a trot in the daytime, and 
good-luck go with you.’ Then he 
loosed the rope from my neck, and 
made me follow him up-stairs—all the 
other dogs whining mournfully as I 
passed them. Well they might, poor 
things, for the cellar was horridly 
close, though the old man tried his 
best, I do believe, to keep it clean. 


BELL TICKLER! 


pleased with me that my companion 
said, taking off his hat, ‘Beg pardon, 
my lady—want to buy adog?’ She 
stopped and looked at me, and asked, 
* What kind of Skye is it, my man? 

“* A Hirish Skye, my lady.’ 

“* A Hirish Skye,my man? Non- 
sense—you mean an Isle of Skye, I 
suppose ?” 

“* Yes, my lady, it’s all one;’ 
and he went on to tell such a pack 
of lies about me, and how I came 
into his possession! He was the 
most fluent liar I ever heard of. He 
said my name was Beauty! and 
gently jerked the string by which he 
held me, to make me appear to 
answer to the name? And he said 
that I had belonged to a great lady 
in Scotland, just dead, and who had 
left me to her maid, who was his 
sister, and who had given me to him, 
to try to find a good lady of quality 
for my mistress!!! I hung down 
my head when I heard all these gross 
falsehoods, and could have bitten him 
till he roared again. But while he 
was talking, I happened to lift my 
head up as a carriage passed me; it 
was an open one. On the seat, and 
next to the, was one of the most beau- 
tiful girls upon earth ; and whoshould 
be on her lap, with her paws resting 
on the side of the carriage, and look- 
ing towards us, but sweet little Fan! 
This seemed to me a most wonderful 
occurrence! She saw me, and began 
to bark loudly—on which the young 
lady turned towards us—oh, such 8 
face! and so did an enormous foot- 
man sitting behind. I, too, barked, 
and tried to run towards the carriage, 
but it drove off, and very glad my 
companion seemed to be, for he, per- 
haps, thought I too belonged to the 
splendid carriage! The wicked fel- 
low that was with me told the 
lady that I was just turned three 
years old, and was a very sweet 
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temper, and killed rats and mice like 
winking! But about this time a young 
gentleman came up to her, and she 
said, ‘ Charles, here’s a beautiful Skye, 
isn’t it? He wants three pounds for 
it. On which he asked the man 
how he had come by me? And 
he told the gentleman the same 
fibs he had told the lady. But 
when he said I was only three years 
old, the gentleman stooped down, 
opened my mouth, and looking at my 
teeth, said, laughing, ‘Why, you 
scamp, he’s ten or eleven years old, if 
he is a week. Come away ma’am,’ 
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He offered me to 
a good many people, but some 
thought the price too high, and others 
whispered that I might have been 


and they left us. 


stolen; and several looked in my 
mouth, and said I was of the true 
breed, but very old: so about seven 
o’clock, much tired, and greatly 
disgusted, I was taken back to the 
cellar, and placed in my old quarters, 
when the first thing I did was, to 
drain every drop of water that was in 
my can: soon after which my supper 
was brought, and after hastily eating 
it, I fell asleep.” 


TALK AMONG THE DOGS. 


“T suppose you had a good deal of 
conversation with the other dogs, 
Tickler ?” 

“ Yes, sir—a good deal, and some 
of them were very intelligent and 
well bred.” 

“Were any of them communica- 
tive? Did they-tell you their history, 
or adventures ?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir.” 

**T should like to hear.” 

“Why no, sir; the real truth is 
that so many of them talked to me, 
and told me what had happened, and 
where they belonged to, that it got 
all mixed into one in my mind, and I 
could never recollect what was said 
by any particular dog. But I knew 
some of them had been stolen as I 
was, others had been enticed away 
by other dogs, some by nice food, and 
others: had run away of themselves, 
and then been caught up, and brought 
to the old gentleman’s, 
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“At length, one Saturday even- 
ing, the old gentleman came down 
into the cellar, and brought me up 
into the room behind the shop, and 
told Billy to wash the dye off my 
mouth (he had put it on every day 
that I went out), and soon afterwards 
the man came in that had so often 
tried to sell me. 

“¢ Well—think of this here brute’s 
being kept here a whole month, eating 
his head off, and giving us so much 
trouble to get rid on him, all for one 
poor suvrein!’ 

**T told you, from what I’d heard, 
the people meart it, old feller—it 





“T was taken out seven or eight 
times to different parts of the town, but 
never near our own neighbourhood, 
in this way, but for some reason or 
other no one would buy me; and I 
began to get very tired with these 
long walks, for I did not feel so strong 
as before. Also, I used to sleep 8 
great deal more in my cellar than at 
first, and I felt less and less pleasure 
in talking to the other dogs: but I re- 
collect one of them saying he belong- 
ed to a lady at whose house he had 
once seen you at dinner, and that he 
had heard you mention me with great 
respect.” 

“ Respect is hardly the word, Tick- 
ler—I daresay I spoke kindly of you; 
but who was the lady ?” 

““T cannot recollect, sir,” said he, 
sighing; “it is all confusion; in fact, 
I used often to fall asleep while they 
were talking to me, 


RETURN. 


was all my eye about the £5—I 
knowed it was. 

““* Well—the sooner he’s off the 
better—a suvrein isn’t to be sneezed 
at on a Saturday night, in these 
here ’ard times—but in coorse, you'll 
let Briggs take the dog to the gent’s 
house—they don’t know him, and 
you'll stand a few doors off.’ 

‘“* He’s promised to do the job for 
half-a-crown, and the chance of any- 
thing else he can get from the people 
there—so now I’m off.’ : 

“This was, I am confident, the 
happiest moment that I had ever 
known up to that time; I felt new 
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life in me, indeed, sir, every step I 
went. The man called at two or 
three public-houses with me, to drink 
with his friends. At length another 
man came, and took me into a little 
room, where I recollect there were 
two cats, and also two youths. I 
Was so overcome with joy, that I 
could hardly move towards them; 
and when they called me by my 
name, I felt quite confused. I saw 
one of them give a sovereign and a 
five-shilling piece to the man, while 
the other took me up under his arm, 
and carried me nearly all the way 
home. I felt weak and hungry, for 
I had- had nothing to eat all day; 
and when I first got into this room 
again, that I had thought of and 
dreamed about so often, I believed, 
for a good while, that I was only 
dreaming once more, especially when 
I heard you all calling me- by my 
name, so kindly and gently, and 
when you gave me those charming 
chicken-bones. O how nice they 
were! And the carpet so smooth 
and everything so nice and fresh,— 
but who was Snap?* Is he to stay 
here? I suppose that well-picked 
mutton-chop bone under the sofa was 
his.” 

“ Never fear, dear Tickler; your 
rival has marching orders. To-mor- 
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row he goes.”t Tickler’s eyes glis- 
tened with pleasure. 

“ Well, sir, home is home, for man 
and dog, and I hope to spend the rest 
of my days under your protection.” 

“ Ay, my dear dog, and you shall 
always have Lynx’s eyes upon you for 
the future: and Jiggins is discharged 
—whether it was his fault or his mis- 
fortune.” 

Poor Tickler had spoken we eat, 
and resumed his nature—indi 
by his springing out of his chair and 
barking with great vigour, as he 
always did when he heard the sound 
of mice scrambling in the wainscot— 
because long experience had taught 
him that that everlasting mouse was 
invisible, and inaccessible. Then he 
suddenly bethought himself of his 
long-neglected supper, to which he 
directed his attention with the ut- 
most energy. Having drunk plenti- 
fully of water, and rubbed his mouth 
well on the carpet, he jumped again 
on my wife’s easy-chair, a dog, and 
nothing more, but a very sagacious 
and affectionate one; and turning 
himself round five or six times, as if 
desirous of circumventing himself,— 
though for what precise purpose is to 
me a mystery, unless it were to settle 
himself into a perfectly comfortable 
position,—by-and-by he was asleep. 


* PINE CONOLUDING REFLECTIONS. 


But many things that he had said 
made a deep impression on me, indi- 
cating, as they did, the existence of 
s0 many scenes and characters more 
than one comes into contact with. 
And, moreover, I began to reflect on 
the strangeness of a dog’s being invest- 
ed with human attributes, for a time, 
without forgetting his own; a point, 
then, however, at which my thoughts 
began to get into a splendid confu- 
sion. I tried to imagine a dog’s 
nature, in like manner, superinduced 
upon, not absorbed into, mine. I dare 
say my thoughts were wonderfully 
sublime and profound, for with all 
my efforts and (inter nos) a modest 


inclination to believe myself capable 
of anything, even I could not under- 
stand them. In that confounded 
condition I choose to leave them, 
a lustrous mass of—nothing. And if 
any reader choose to say fine things, 
with a confident air, about Instinct 
and Reason, I answer finally, Pho! 


Pshaw! But surely that will furnish 
something for The Eesence of Every- 
thing. 


Heigh, ho!—(I yawn, then I wind 
up my watch.) Ah, Tickler, what a 
difference between a man and a dog! 

Tickler. Bow — wow — wow! — 
Bow-—wow! 





* See the February number, pp. 204, 208. 
¢ And he did so. 


e outer door was opened ; he went out, and never returned. 
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AYTOUN’S 


Ir is well known to all intelligent 
persons in these realms that Maga 
edits herself. Floods of splendid 
talent, of middling ability, and, we 
are sorry to add, of lamentable non- 
sense, pour incessantly towards 45 
George Street, Edinburgh, where the 
tributary currents unite and dis- 
appear behind the shrine of the 
divinity, lixe the rill that murmured 
by the oracle of Dodona. By some 
singular and inscratable refining pro- 
oess, never perhaps to be revealed to 
humanity, all muddy particles and 
gross impurities are separated in that 
great unseen, unerring alembic; and 
with the first of each month comes 
forth the limpid, sparkling, and in- 
spiriting result, which has for so 
many years unfailingly excited the 
world’s admiration and applause. 

This miracle, though of regular 
monthly recurrence, is so little under- 
stood by the blind multitude, that, 
notwithstanding frequent disclaim- 
ers, a vast number of the public, and 
of would-be contributors, persist in 
ascribing to Professor Aytoun* the 
editorship of the fresh, fragrant, 
blooming, and perennial Magazine. 
This mistake, however honourable to 
the Professor in its origin, is ex- 
tremely troublesome to him in its 
results. The expense he is put to for 
the postage of the dreary weary 
packets of those unprincipled idiots 
who neglect to prepay their offences 
against grammar, sense, and pro- 
priety, would alone be a severe tax 
on any moderate income, and forms 
of itself a serious and extremely ap- 
preciable drawback on the _ ill-con- 
cealed but very pardonable exulta- 
tion which the glorious imputation 
excites in the Professor. It is in 


vain that he endeavours to evade. 


an infliction, compared with which 
the income-tax is a mild and benefi- 
cent dispensation. At one time he 
laboured under the delusion that he 
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could tell a contribution by the 
handwriting or external appearance ; 
but, after declining to receive, at 
different times, several sheets of im- 
passioned admiration from a woman 
of rank, an important brief from a 
rich client, and the title-deeds of an 
estate, which a discriminating old 
lady, whose last moments had been 
cheered by the Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers, had bequeathed to him, in 
token of her gratitude, with many 
others of less consequence, he wisely 
gave up the attempt, and now‘opens 
these frequent and liberal communi- 
cations with feelings only partially 
appeased by thrusting the papers into 
the fire, deeper than did ever poker 
sound, the instant he discovers their 
nature. 

This is bad enough; but another 
villanous nuisance is the constant 
receipt of abuse, complaint, and re- 
monstrance, from those unhappy per- 
sons whose literary misdeeds have 
exposed them to the just punishment 
with which Maga occasionally regrets 
to find herself compelled to visit 
aggravated offences. Tom Noddy re- 
quests to be informed what Professor 
Aytoun means by permitting reflec- 
tions on his (Tom’s) respected grand- 
father’s celebrated work to be pub- 
lished—a work which, he begs leave . 
to tell the Professor, in all calmness 
and courtesy, will be read and ad- 
mired long after the Ballads of Bon 
Gaultier and the “ Burial March of 
Dundee” have been smothered beneath 
the kindred rubbish of ages. Mr. Mor- 
mon, whose style is compounded of 
Monk Lewis and Eugene Sue, sneer- 
ingly conveys his regret at the 
antiquated, and he had hoped, ex- 
ploded prejudices, which appear to 
have prompted the remarks of Maga 
on his lucubrations. Rosa Matilda 
(who stands in the relation of soul’s 
wife to the aforesaid Mr. Mormon, he 
being previously married in the flesh), 
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in satirical italics, expressed her sur- 
prise that the chivalrous and high- 
souled author of the Scottish Lays 
should have sanctioned such a review 
of the poems of a lady, who, in an 
age of cant and conventionality, has 
ventured to think for herself—that 
being her way of expressing her un- 
disguised tendencies to Socialism. All 
the Radicals, and most of the Whigs, 
detest and fear him as a dangerous 
and unappeasable foe; but we dare 
say the Professor is not much the 
worse for that. Several cabinets of 
late would have given a year’s office 
to see, him quietly disposed of. Bel- 
ligerent French barons and English 
earls have invited him to expiate in 
personal combat the injuries they 
imagine themselves to have suffered 
at his hands, by articles remarking 
on them in connection with the iaie 
war. To be sure, matters are not 
always so bad; for instance, the 
other day a pair of magnificent 
Turkish horses were left at his door, 
with the Commissary-General’s com- 
pliments—out of gratitude, we pre- 
sume, for the shelter afforded to that 
ill-used official by Maga’s extended 
segis, when all mankind were against 
him. And indeed the many pleasing 
tokens of gratitude and good taste 
which arrive so constantly, that 
(especially about Christmas) the 
street rendered classic by his abode 
is fairly blocked up by hampers of 
game, barrels of oysters, butts of 
sherry and claret, cod-fish like small 
whales,- and the like, would render 
the popular error we allude to mat- 
ter rather of rejoicing than regret, 
did not the Professor’s perhaps too 
strict notions of honour lead him 
invariably to return to the donors 
these marks of esteem, after paying 
the carriage. 

We should very much like the 
assertors of the fact of editorship to 
explain how any human being, how- 
ever gifted, making no pretence to 
direct- inspiration or supernatural 
powers, could, at one and the same 
time, edit such a periodical as the 
Magazine, and write such a poem as 
Bothwell. Too well does Maga 
know that, for many months past, 
her well-beloved son has forsaken 
her, sitting apart, like some ancient 
prophet, his head wrapped in his 
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mantle, while before his inner eye 
have been unfolded the old histori¢ 
scenes of Dunbar and Hol . 
Too well are his sorrowing friends 
aware that for months past he has 
gazed in their faces with the vacant 
stare of a somnambilist, thinking of 
them (if indeed he thonght of them 
at all) as persons of the Middle Ages 
—imagining the broadcloth and 
muslin of our times to be steel ar- 
mour and brocade. We do not 
doubt that, any time since Christ- 
mas, he has been as completely pro- 
jected into the sixteenth century as 
if some potent spell had rolled back 
the tide of time, and blotted out all 
the changes which three hundred 
years have wrought in the features 
of Scotland. In fact, the m is 
itself proof positive that such is the 
fact—and yet, we dare say that, since 
Bothwell has been afinounced as 
forthcoming, the tide of contributions 
to the Magazine has continued to 
flow in on the rapt poet, and sup- 
posititious editor, as copiously as ever. 
Fools, asses, dolts, thrice besotted !— 
to suppose that the editing of Maga 
is so light a matter! Who among 
foremost men of the time would un- 
dertake the double task? Brougham, 
perhaps, in his younger days, would 
have tried it, and his failure, though 
signal, would have been heroic; but 
except Lord John Russell, we know 
of no man of the present dey who 
would, in his egregious self-confi- 
dence, be ready to provoke publie 
derision by the attempt. 

We gather, partly from the dedica- 
tion, partly from other sources, the 
origin of the poem of Bothwell. 
Some time ago Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton visited Edinburgh, and ac- 
companied the poet the 
gloomy forsaken chambers of the old 
palace. What wonder that, for the 
English novelist and Scottish bard, 
things invisible to ordinary mortals 
had once more a local habitation! 
What wonder that the sighing of the 
wind through the ta ies bore a 
new meaning—that forms dissolved 
in dust three centuries ago reappear- 
ed and flitted through the deserted 
halls! And what wonder that Sir 
Edward, with his brain still filled 
with those ghostly memories of the 
enchantress Queen and her court, 
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should have turned to the 
said, “Let the world hear the story 
of Bothwell!” 

Many legends, of which fair women 
are the heroines, have floated down 
the stream of time, filling the world 
with pathos and poetry, from the 
days of Helen of Troy to those of 
Marie-Antoinette, but none sadder 
or more romantic than the story of 
the hapless Queen of Scots. Her 
first appearance in those turbulent 
times is like that of one of Dante’s 
angels among the frenzied clamour of 
a circle of hell. Scareely arrived at 
womanhood, yet already a widow, 
beautiful as the dream of a poet, 
full of goodness and grace, the orphan 
heiress of a famous monarchy—na- 
ture and fortune united to invest her 
with enchantment. Like a fawn 
feeding unconscious of the. hunters, 
she spent a bricf period of her life 
apparently unmolested, yet the centre 
of a labyrinth of plots. Then her 
pleasures were curtailed and embit- 
tered by the denunciations of Knox. 
Two evil and fatal influences next 
darkened her existence—Darnley 
and Bothwell; the one a foolish and 
insolent rake, the other a rude gla- 
diator, either of whom would have 
been well mated from a brothel; yet 
these were successively the husbands 
of the peerless Queen whose witchery 
was felt throughout : Christendom, 
and for whose glance the best knights 
and nobles and princes in Europe 
would have encountered death in 
arms. <A helpless witness of the 
murder of her favourite musician— 
an outraged and neglected wife— 
widowed by an assassination—the 
compulsory wife of the assassin, 
while the world believed her to be 
another Clytemnestra—a  cuptive 
winning the hearts of her jailers— 
a spectator of the battle where she 
lost her kingdom—such are the most 
prominent scenes of her tragic career, 
till the final shadow of the power 
and malice of Elizabeth settled over 
her, from which she emerged only to 
meet death majestically gn the scaf- 
fold. Such a life and such a death 
would have rendered the most mas- 
culine and stern of her sex an object 
of compassion and interest for all 
time, and, allotted as they were to 
one pre-eminent for grace, beauty, 


t and 


and gentleness, they form one of the 
most piteous of the tragedies with 
which history moves mankind. 

“T have not deviated,” says the 
Professor in his preface, “from what 
I consider to be the historical truth.” 
To this declaration we attach pre- 
cisely the same value as if an histo- 
rian were io say, “I have not de- 
viated from what I consider to be the 
poetical view of the matter.” In 
order fully to relieve the Professor 
from any anxiety respecting histori- 
cal truth in his future poems, we 
hereby authorise him to alter, omit, 
exaggerate, distort, suppress, garble, 
or disguise history to any extent that 
may suit his purpose. If he had 
made Bothwell turn out to be the 
Dauphin, Mary’s first husband, who 
was only pretending to be dead, in 
the styie or G. P, R. James—if Mary, 
after ascending the English throne, 
had confined Elizabeth for many 
years in the castle of Dunbar, and, 
after vainly attempting to convert 
her to Popery, had cut her hea off 
—or if John Knox, suddenly over- 
come by Mary’s beauty while preach- 
ing a sermon against the vanities of 
the court, had forthwith quitted the 
pulpit, and insisted on performing a 
coranto with her, in full canonieals, 
in the chancel of Holyrood Chapel, 
we should have considered these 
aberrations from history merely as 
masterly devices to draw forth the 
poetic capabilities of the subject, and 
should have accorded our full appro- 
bation—always provided the poetry 
were good. And in consideration 
how excellently the Professor hath 
versified this theme of Bothwell, we 
hereby forgive him the poetic crime, 
to which he pleads guilty, of having 
adhered strictly to historical truth. 

It is evident that, the historical 
view of Bothwell’s character being 
adopted, there is only one aspect 
under which the reader could tolerate 
him, and that is, as undergoing some 
adequate expiation for his crimes. 
He who, after murdering the husband 
of his Queen, could have the herdi- 
hood to waylay and abduct her, de- 
served no common punishment; and 
the fate he met may almost be con- 
sidered as sufficient atonement for 
his heinous villanies, Escaping from 
Scotland after the affair of Carberry, 
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he was met in the northern seas by 
a Danish man-of-war, taken as a 
pirate, and imprisoned. His real 
name being discovered, the Regent 
Murray wished to get him into his 
power, and the Danish king com- 
romised the matter by. subjecting 
othwell to close confinement in the 
fortress of Malmoe. Ten years of 
utter solitude, consumed in unavail- 
ing efforts to obtain his release, in 
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despair, in remorse, and lastly in 
madness, closed by an obscure and 
unregretted death, entitle even Both- 
well to a share of sympathy; and at 
the opening of the poem, such a for- 
cible picture is presented of the sol- 
dier and man of action maddening in 
unregarded and hopeless "0 
that he at once secures for hi 

the deep interest due to the victim of 
a terrible retribution. 


“ Cold—cold! The wind howls fierce without ; 

It drives the sleet and snow ; 

With thundering hurl, the angry sea 
Smites on the crags below. 

Each wave that leaps against the rock 
Makes this old prison reel— 

God! cast it down upon my head, 
And let me cease to feel! 

Cold—cold! The brands are burning out, 
The dying embers wane ; 

The drops fall plashing from the roof 
Like slow and sullen rain. 

Cold—cold! And yet the villain kerns 
Who keep me fettered here, 

Are feasting in the hall above, 
And holding Christmas cheer. 

When the wind pauses for its breath, 
I hear their idiot bray, 

_ The laugh, the shout, the stamping feet, 

The song and roundelay. 

They pass the jest, they quaff the cup, 
The Yule-log sparkles brave, 

They riot o’er my dungeon vault, 
As though it were my grave. 

Ay, howl again, thou bitter wind, 
Roar louder yet, thou sea! 

And drown the gusts of brutal mirth 
That mock and madden me! 

Ho, ho, the Eagle of the North 
Has stooped upon the main! 

Scream on, O eagle, in thy flight, 
Through blast and hurricane— 

And when thou meetest on thy way 
The black and plunging bark, 

Where those who pilot by the stars 
Stand quaking in the dark, 

Down with thy pinion on the mast, 
Seream louder in the air, 

And stifle in the wallowing sea 
The shrieks of their despair! 

Be my avenger on this night, 
When all, save I, am free ; 

Why should I care for mortal man, 
When men care nought for me? 

Care not? They loathe me, one and all, 
Else why should I be here— 

I, starving in a foreign cell, 
A Scottish prince and peer ?” 





In his lonely cell, the tide of thought 
naturally flows ever back to the stir- 
scenes of his past eventful life, 

and, at the very beginning of his re- 
trospect, he establishes a fresh claim 
to our interest. After a sad and 
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beautiful picture of Mary as he first 
saw her, “a widow, yet a child,” he 
tells us that the origin of his conduct 
to his queen was, what alone could 
exeuse it, an overmastering passion, 
at first perfectly noble and chivalrous. 


“ T worshipped ; and as pure a heart 
To her I swear, was mine, 
As ever breathed a truthful vow 
Before St. Mary’s shrine; 

I thought of her, as of a star 
Within the heavens above, 
That such as I might gaze upon, 

But never dare to love.” 


But a new element—that of pity—soon began to mingle with his worship 


of the bright divinity. 


“ Too late—too late! 


Poor Mary stood 


Unfriended and alone, 
The tenant of a dreary hall— 
A melancholy throne. 
No more, as in her grandsire’s days, 
Surrounded by a ring 
Of valiant lords and gentle knights, 
Who for fair Scotland and her rights 
Would die beside their King. 
Gone was the star of chivalry 
That gleamed so bright and pure 
Upon the crests of those who fell 
On Flodden’s fatal moor. 
Gone were the merry times of old— 
The masque, and mirth, and glee, 
And wearier was the palace then 
Than prison needs to be. 
Forbidden were the vesper bells,—~ 
They broke the Sabbath calm! 
Hushed were the notes of minstrelsy— 
They chimed not with the psalm: 
*T was sin to smile, twas sin to langh, 
*T was sin to sport or play, 
And heavier than a hermit’s fast 
Was each dull holiday. 
Was but the sound of laughter heard, 
Or tinkling of a lute, 
Or, worse than all, in royal hall, 
The tread of dancing foot, 
Then to a drove of gaping elowns, 
Would Knox with unction tell 
The vengeance that in days of old 
Had fallen on Jezebel! ” 


Thus defrauded of all pleasure, 
Mary became the centre of a knot 
of intrigue drawn round her by her 
powerful and unserupulous rival 
queen, by whose means her first 


oo ity, the marriage with 
arnley, befell her. Then we see 
her, tearful but uncomplaining, still 


persisting in leving her unworthy 
mate, who, with ribaldry and insult, 
throwing aside a pearl richer than 
all his tribe, wallows in debauchery 
with the basest of mankind and 
womankind. Think of that !—the fair- 
est queen on earth to be so neglected 
by one whom she had honoured with 
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her regard and love! By Heaven! 
far from blaming Bothwell for blow- 
ing the miscreant to the moon, we 
would ourselves have fired the train 
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beneath the Kirk-of-Field with as 
little remorse as we ever of yore set 
torch to tar-barrel on the 5th of No- 
vember! 


“ The prize, 
For whose transcendant 
If deeds availed, not idle words, 
Through Europe wide, a thousand lords, 
Famous and proud, had drawn their swords 
And courted death in arms.” 


Ah, ha, Professor! did you ever 
read Parisina :— 


“Then, had her eye in sorrow wept, 
A thousand warriors forth had leapt, 
A thousand swords had sheathless shone, 
-And made her quarrel all their own” ? 


Or Edmund Burke, speaking of the 
French queen: “I thought a thou- 
sand swords would have jeapt from 
their scabbards to avenge even a 


look thet threatened her 
sult”? But such is the 
that bursts spontaneously to 
lips when speaking of the 
of fair and noble women. 

Bothwell’s indignation and pity 
reach their climax at witnessing the 
murder of Riccio, when Darnley him- 
self held back the struggling queen 
from casting herself between the 
victim and his murderers :— 


“‘ He whom Mary’s love had raised 
To such a high degree, 
The lord and husband of her heart, 
The father soon to be, 
The man who, in the hour of pain, 
Should still have kept her side— 
How paid he back the matchless debt, 
How did he tend his bride? 

Why, had he never left her room, 
But like the grooms of yore, 

To lay him on the rushes down 
His lady’s nest before, 

To guard her all the livelong night, 
And slumber scarce till dawn, 

When her dear voice, so low and sweet, 
Like breathings of a fawn, 

Told that the time of rest was o’er, 
And then a simple hymn 

Arose, as if an angel led 
The choir of seraphim— 

Would such a service have been more 
Than he was bound to give? 

Nay, if he dared to make it less, 
Deserved the boy to live?” 


While still chafing at the recol- 
lection of the scene which aroused 
his fatal desire for vengeance, Both- 
well suddenly, by a touch of that 


softer humanity with which the poet 
has skilfully mbued his nature, is 
recalled to the reality of his circum- 
stances :— 


‘Ah me! and this is Christmas eve ; 
And here alone I lie, 
With nothing save my old wild thoughts 


For bitter company ! 


My own wild thoughts, that will not pass, 


Howe’er I bid them 


go— 
My torture, yet the only friends 
That visit me below. 
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Full many a hearth is decked to-night 
To hail the blessed morn, 

On which, in ages long ago, 
The Saviour child was born— 

The churches are all wreathed with green, 
The altars set with flowers, 

And happy lowly hearts wait on 
And count the passing hours; 

Until the midnight chimes proclaim 
The hallowed season come, 

When Heaven’s broad gates are opened wide, 
And Hell’s loud roar is dumb. 

Then myriad voices in acclaim 
The song of homage yield, 

That once from angels’ lips was heard 
By shepherds in the field. 

Stilled for a time are angry thoughts, 
The hearts of men are mild ; 

The father with a holier thrill 

~ Bends o’er his slumbering child; 

New is the kiss the husband gives 
Unto his wedded wife, 

For earthly love, when blest by Heaven, 
Ends not with earthly life ; 

And, fountain-like, o’er all the world, 
Where Christ's dear name is known, 

Leap up the sounds of prayer and praise 
Towards the etermial throne. 

But I, a slave in bondage here, 
Racked—torn by mad despair— 

How can I falter forth the words 
Of praise, or yet of prayer? 

Men drove me from them, as a wolf 
From mountain-folds is driven, 

And what I could not win on earth 
How dare I seek from Heaven ; 

Ay, howl again, thou winter wind— 
Roar louder yet, thou sea! 

For nothing else can stun the thoughts 
That rise to madden me!” 


So ends the first canto, in which 


the reader, led on by the flow and. 


music of the verse, is taught by the 
art of the poet to forgive and pity 
Bothwell, and to thirst for the re- 
mainder of his tale. The second 
epens beautifully, and its exordium 
introduces the next scene of Both- 
well’s career, when we see him, as 
Warden of the Marches, meet and 
— in single combat, a valiant 
Borderer, John Elliot of the Park. 
In the fight Bothwell is desperately 
wounded; and while slowly recover- 
ing, Mary comes to his castle of Her- 
mitage to thank and comfort the 
brave Earl who had so done and 
sufferéd in her cause. New risen 
from his sick-bed, he sees from the 


and temptations 


casement where he sits catching the 
fresh breeze, a gallant company rid- 
ing up the hill; and fresher than 
the breeze, more cheering than the 
sunshine, enters the radiant Queen, 
like the angel at whose coming the 
pool was of old endowed with heal- 
ing. No wonder that at such an act 
of grace, from such a mistress, the 
passion of Bothwell, hitherto rever- 
ential, can be no longer quite con- 
cealed; and the crafty plotters who 
note it, work with him, henceforth, 
as a main instrument of their designs. 
Lethington and Murray, who have 
long convemplated the removai of 
Darnley, cease not their whispers 

till “2 have 
pledged him to the deed. Not quite 
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without relenting, however, for that 
night, conscience summons in sleep 
a spectre, who shows him in pro- 
phetic vision the shadow of his 
coming crime. But Bothwell, im- 
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pared by love of Mary, and hate of 
arnley, pauses not till, in the third 
canto, the deed is consummated, and 
he wakes to know that his soul is 
stained for ever. 


“* None saw me from the palace part, 
None saw me enter it again. 
Ah! but I heard a whisper pass, 
It thrilled me as I reached the door— 
‘ Welcome to thee, the knight that was, 
The felon now for evermore!” 


So, like Macbeth, Bothwell has 
made one foul but necessary step 
towards his object. Henceforth his 
forward path is clearer, though be- 
hind him lies a horrible shadow. 
Mary is now free, but neither knows 
that Bothwell loves her, nor shows 
“other regard for him than is due to a 
faithful knight. Again the traitors 
who have determined on Mary’s 
downfall are at hand to second and 
anticipate his wishes, by urging him 
to force the Queen to a marriage. 
In following the devious track of the 
tale, but for the extreme smoothness, 
skill, and melody of the versification, 
a thought, might recur that must 
often have presented itself to the 
readers of long narratives in verse, 
that it would be desirable to find 
some means of carrying on the busi- 
ness of the poem other than by em- 
bodying its necessary but prosaic 
details; and this might be done either 
by passages of prose, or, as in Byron’s 
Giaour, by making the successive 
poetic scenes so vivid and suggestive 
that the reader’s imagination, undis- 
tracted by the ereaking of the 
machinery, would easily connect 
them. But no poet could have con- 
tended more successfully with the 
difficulty we speak of than Mr. 
Aytoun has in Bothwell. 

The dangerous ground of the ab- 
duction of Mary is passed by the 
poet with a light and rapid step. 
The objects of ambition and love are 


both attained: created Duke, and 
publicly wedded to the Queen, he 
has, outwardly, all he could, in his 
wildest dreams, have desired; but 
the prizes turn to dust in his grasp. 
He has place without power, posses- 
sion without love. The nobles leave 
him and conspire against him, and 
Mary’s impatience of the chain which 
binds her is undisguised. Roused to 
action by the revolt of the nobles, 
he assembles his force to meet them ; 
but while he wastes precious mo- 
ments in vain challenges to the hos- 
tile leaders, his followers fall from 
him without a blow; the Queen, 
instead of supporting him, receives 
his enemies as her deliverers, and, 
only bargaining for his personal im- 
munity, takes her final farewell of 
him; and with a few retainers he 
embarks for a foreign shore. With 
a glimpse of his coming madness the 
poem ends, and darkness. descends on 
the lurid and murky setting of his 
stormy career. 

Such is the framework of the poem 
of Bothwell. As we have already 
hinted, we regard the story of a 
poem merely as the theme which is 
to afford the poet occasion for the 
exercise of his powers. That he has 
availed himself skilfully of the op- 
portunities arising in the course of 
the narrative, the extracts we have 
given brilliantly testify; but some of 
the most charming passages are those 
of desultory reflection. 


“T’ve heard that with the witches’ song, 

Though harsh and rude it be, 

There blends a wild mysterious strain 
Of weirdest harmony, 

So that the listener far away 
Must needs approach the ring, 

Where, on the savage Lapland moors, 
The demon chorus sing. 
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And I believe the devil’s voice 
Sinks deeper in the ear 

Than any whispers sent from heaven, 
However soft and clear.” 


Part the Fifth opens with the following beautiful lines :-— 


‘“* Ascension morn! I hear the bells 
Ring from the village far away ; 
How solemnly that nrusic tells 
The mystie story of the day! 
Fainter and fainter come the chimes, 
As though they melted into air, 
Like voices of the ancient times, 
Like whispers of ascending prayer! 
So sweet and gentle sound they yet, 
That I who never bend the knee, 
Can listen on and half forget 
That heaven’s bright door is shut for me. 
Yes, universal as the dew, 
Which falls alike on field and fen, 
Comes the wide summons to the true, 
The false, the best, and worst of men. 
Ring on, ye bells! Let others throng 
Before the blessed rood to pray ; 
Let them have comfort in the song 
That celebrates this holy day. 
Ring on for them! I hear you well, 
But cannot lift my thoughts on high ; 
The dreary mists that rise from hell 
Come thick between me and the sky!” 


| Aug. 


Nobudy but one so secure as the on such a sentiment as this we are 


Professor of the affections of his about to quote:— 
female readers would have ventured 


“ Men hate, because in act or strife 
They cross each other’s path ; 
Short is the space for jealousy, 
And fierce the hour of wrath : 
But woman’s hate runs deeper far, 
Though shallower at the spring; 
Right seldom is it they forget 
The shaft that galled their wing. 
A fairer face, a higher place, 
More worship, more applause, , 
e@ Willi make a woman loathe her friend 
Without a deadlier cause.” 


Perhaps they are a little vindictive 
occasionally, on this and the like 
provocation, though we never pre- 
sumed to tell them so, preferring, 
when favoured with an audience, to 
dwell on their many virtues; and, 
as we never yet forgot ourself so far 
as to allow a woman to believe that 


any other could possibly be prettier 
than herself, we have not enjoyed 
much opportunity of witnessing the 
display of the particular weakness 
the Professor alludes to. However, 
he shortly afterwards makes the 
amende honorable, as follows :— 


“God gave to woman gentler sense, 
And sweeter temper than to man ; 
And she will bear like penitence, 
A load that makes the other ban,” 
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We could have wished that the 
poet had not compared Mary either 
to a lily or a rose, whereas she under- 
goes both comparisons. Why cannot 
modern bards find some fresh flowers 
to exemplify the beauties of the fair 
ones they describe—a dahlia, for in- 
stance, or a polyanthus? One of the 
most charming women we ever saw 
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strongly reminded us of a hollyhock 
—she weighed about sixteen stone; 
and being of a florid taste in dress, 
generally attired herself in crimson, 


with a bright blue bonnet. But to 
return. 
There are some excellent fresh 


musical bits of description scattered 
about the poem, and here is one :— 


“The sun is bright, the day is warm, 

The breeze is blowing free— 

Come, I will rouse me from my lair, 
And look upon the sea: 

’Tis clear and blue, with here and there 
A little fleck of foam ; 

And yonder glides a stately ship, 
Bound on her voyage home. 

The fishers, on the scanty sward, 
Spread out their nets to dry, 

And whistle o’er their lazy task 
In happy vacancy. 

Swift by the window skims the tern, 
On light and glancing wing, 

And eyery sound that rises up 
Gives token of the spring. 

Fair is the sight, yet strange to me; 
No memories I recall, 

While gazing on the headland cliffs, 
And waves that leap and fall ; 

No visions of my boyish days 
Or manhood’s sterner prime 

Arise from yonder watery waste, 
To cheer me for a time.” 













































Here is another of a different stamp :— 


‘Men say that in those northern seas, 
Far out from human view, 
There lies a huge and whirling pit, 
As deep as though the globe were split, 
To let the waters through ; 
All round and round for many a mile 
Spreads the strong tide’s resistless coil ; 
And if a ship should chance to pass 
Within the Maelstrom’s sweep, 
Nor helm nor sail will then avail 
To drive her through the deep. 
Headlong she rolls on racing waves, 
Still narrowing in her round, 
Still drawn towards the awful brim 
Of that abyss profound. 
Then one sharp whirl, one giant surge, 
A lurch, a plunge, a yell— 
And down for ever goes the ship 
Into the raging hell !” 


Landscape, as the Professor knows, tone of the spectator’s mind—and 
sometimes catches its hue from the here is an instance: 


“T know not why: but o’er my soul, 
That eve the self-same bodement stole 


Aytoun’s Bothwell. 


That thriled me with a sad presage 
When last I gazed on Hermitage. 
The troopers in procession wound, 
Along the slant and broken ground, 
Beneath old Arthur’s lion-hill. 
The Queen went onward with her train; 
I rode not by her palfrey’s rein, 
But lingered at the tiny rill 
That flows from Anton’s fane. 
Red was the sky ; but Holyrood 
In dusk and sullen grandeur stood. 
It seemed as though the setting sun 
Refused to lend it light, 
So cheerless was its look, and dun, 
While all above was bright. 
Black in the glare rose spire and vane, 
No lustre streamed from window-pane ; 
But, as I stood, the Abbey bell 
Tolled out, with such a dismul knell 
As smites with awe the shuddering crowd, 
When a king’s folded in his shroud— 
Methought it said, Farewell!” * 


ancient furniture, would be found 


For the readers of the poem the 
scarcely altered if revisited, as no 


scenery of Edinburgh, the fairest 


city in Britain, will possess a fresh 
charm. Still as of yore the Castle 
stands on its ancient dark grey rock, 
precipitous as the Tarpeian. Still 
amid the wooded vales around rises 
the old keep of Craigmillar—the 
Canongate through which Bothwell 
bent his steps on the night of Darn- 
ley’s murder exists almost unchanged, 
and in it still stands the house of 
Knox. Holyrood, with its secret 
and fatal stair, its ‘“flea-bitten ta- 
pestries,” its polished floors and 


doubt it frequently is, by some spec- 
tral courtier of the t e of Mary; 
and the traffickers in #.. still, for 
the small sum of one shilling, point 
out the stains of Riccio’s gore. 

Bat the master-touches are not all 
lavished on still-life, and there is 
great knowledge of man apparent in 
the poem. Take an instance: Both- 
well has employed a base accomplice 
in preparing the means of Darnley’s 
death :— 


* Let no man seek to gain his end 


By felon means! 


I never felt 


So like a slave, as when he passed, 


And touched the key beneath his belt! 
For in his glance I read the thought— 
‘Lord Bothwell! ever from this hour, 
Though you be great, and I am nought, 
Your life and fame are in my power!’ 
Ah! shame that I should now reeall 
The meaner feelings of that time, 
The splinters and the accidents 
Thut flash from every deed of crime!” 


One quotation more. Bothwell, hav- off, frames a tale to deceive her, as 
ing waylaid his Queen and carried her he remembers with bitter remorse : 


“O wretch, to fashion such a lie! 
O slave, to ruin one so fair! 
O false to faith and chivalry ! 
O villain, well may I despair ! 
Why live I longer, since I know 
That prayer and penitence are vain ; 
~ Since hope is dead for me below, 
And hell can give no ghastlier pain? 
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Beneath the flags that, day by day, 
Return dull echoes to my tread, 
A- grave is hollowed in the clay ; 
It waits the coming of the dead : 
A grave apart, a grave unkaown, 
A grave of solitude and shame, 
Whereon shall lie no sculptured stone 
With legend of a warrior’s name. 
O would it yawn to take me in, 
And bind me, soul and body, down! 
O could it hide me and my sin, 
When the last trumpet-blast is blown! 
O might one guilty form remain 
Unsummoned to that awful crowd, 
When all the chiefs of Bothwell’s strain 
Shall rise from sepulchre and shroud ! 
How could I meet their stony stare— 
How could I see my father’s face— 
I, the one tainted felon there, 
The foul Iscariot of my race ?” 


We trust that the reader has now 
a fair idea of the structure and tone 
of the poem. That the versification 
is flowing and melodious, we need 
not say. .All the world knows that 
the harp of Thomas of Ercildoune 
has descended through a long line of 
illustrious bards to William of Ay- 
toun, and that this latter troubadour 
has sung of many a deed of Scottish 
chivalry in accents “as musical as is 
Apollo’s lute.” We shall not easily 
forget how we once sat on the shores 
of the thrice classic Bosphorus, and 
read to two fair and intellectual 
women the “ Burial March of Dundee.” 


Tears, the true poet’s tribute, attend- 
ed the recital, and that most eloquent 
compliment, a space of silence, follow- 
ed. Those who have +ead the Scot- 
tish Lays wil] need no recommenda- 
tion from us to peruse Bothwell: and 
those who read this paper, compris- 
ing, we presume, the entire civilised 
world, will know no rest till they have 
mastered thé entire work, of which 
we have given detached specimens: 
and all -will agree with us in the wish 
that this favourite child of Maga may 
often direct his great gifts to the 
embalining of the legends of Scot- 
land. 





INDIA UNDER LORD DALHOUSIE, 


On a cold bleak day in the month 
of February, 1835, we remember 
meeting young Lord Ramsay (now 
Dalhousie) riding on his bay horse 
up the wide Canongate of Edin- 
burgh. It was his first appearance 
in public life. His lordship had just 
completed his majority, and, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of the Con- 
servative party, had come forward to 
contest the metropolis of Scotland 
with Abereromby and Campbell. He 
was already in the whirl of the elec- 
tion-contest ; and although “ plain 
John”—as the present: Lord-Chief- 
Justice then affected to style him- 
self—with true Whiggish servility 
to mob-passions, profusely taunted 


his young Tory rival as if it were a 
crime against “ Reform” to. be the 
heir of thirty generations, and to 
count back one’s pedigree for seven 
centuries, the people on this occasion 
thought differently, and cheered his 
lordship as he rude up the grey time- 


honoured street. They remembered 
that the youth’s sires had fought 
along with Wallace and the Bruce,— 
that he represented one of the very 
oldest of Scottish families,—that 


“Ere Campbells yet were lords of Lorn, 
Ere yet Buccleuch was lifting kine, 
Were ys in Dalwolsie born”— 


and the true instincts of the Scottish 
heart triumphed for a moment over 
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the rancour of party as they gave the 

oung lord a cheer for himself and 
his race. Despite his then unpopular 
political creed, he was personally 
popular,—and naturally so; for he 
exhibited in a remarkable manner 
those qualities of spirit and manli- 
ness which the masses respect and 
admire even in their antagonists. 
The fever of party-politics then ran 
high in Edinburgh as elsewhere; and 
the Whig candidates were not over- 
delicate or scrupulous in their efforts 
to depreciate and annoy the young 
rival who dared to meet them in a 
burgh so peculiarly their own. But 
throughout that election-contest Lord 
Ramsay gave token of the high 
courage, energy, and manliness of 
policy which he has lived to develop 
on a grander stage. He shrank from 
no part of his canvass,—he held 
meetings with the electors in the 
rudest and most Radical wards of 
the city,—he stated his political 
views with the frankest honesty and 
directness, and had a plain answer 
for everybody,—while his speeches 
were marked by a vigour, terseness, 
and self-reliance, especially rare in 
one so young. In that election-con- 
test, as he himself said, his “ politi- 
cal cradle was roughly rocked,” but 
he learned from it lessons of value 
to him in that future career of 
distinction to which he seems even 
then to have looked forward with 
confidence. At the banquet given to 
him by the Conservative party, he 
took leave of them in the following 
words, which subsequent events have 
made memorable: “I return to my 
own pursuits with the sensation com- 
mon to every man who feels that he 
has not to reproach himself that he 
has buried his talent in the earth; 
that, so far as in him lay, he has 
done his duty to his country, his fel- 
lows, and himself; and that, having 
cast his bread upon the waters, he 
has only to await in patient confi- 
dence the day when it shall again be 
found.” 

Two-and-twenty years roll away, 
and we again find Lord Dalhousie 
making a farewell address. It is 
about the same season of the year as 


before, but everything else is changed. 
A burning sun is blazing, though it 
is but the 5th of March. Edinburgh, 
with its heights and valleys, crowned 
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with Greek and Gothic edifices, has 
disappeared; and around are visible 
the slender minarets and bizarre cupo- 
las of the East, shooting high into the 
noonday air above a vast low-lying 
city, peopled with dusky myriads, 
and with a sea-like river moving 
majestically past. It is a strange 
hybrid scene,—a blending of the East 
and West. Ships of European and 
Asiatic structure ply side by side on 
the broad rivern,—stately European 
edifices fringe its banks,—the streets 
are brilliant with the military uni- 
forms of the West and the domestic 
pageantry of the East,—while the 
“red, white, and blue” folds of the 
Union-Jack show that Japhet is 
dwelling in the tents of Shem, and 
that British power is the ruling genius 
of the place. We have got quite to 
the other side of the globe, and have 


‘exchanged the bleak winter of Scot- 


land for the tropical heats of an 
Indian summer at Oaleutta. Lord 
Dalhousie has finished his eight 
years’ rule of India, and the inhabi- 
tants and authorities of Calcutta 
have repaired to the Government 
House to present him with an ad- 
dress. His lordship is as changed 4s 
the scene that surrounds him. In- 
stead of the active firm-knit youth of 
1834, we find him, though still in the 
prime of life, faint and weak with 
work and suffering, and it is visibly 
with an effort that he stands up to 
receive the deputation, and to read 
his reply. He tells them that he 
“receives the sentiments of the in- 
habitants of the city of Calcutta with 
the deepest feelings of gratification 
and pride: of pride, that- an admin- 
istration which has been prolonged 
through more than eight years, should 
command at its close so general a 
tribute of approbation and applause ; 
of gratification, that the inhabitants 
of the capital of the Indian empire 
should have framed their judgment 
of me in terms so honourable to my 
name, and should have pronounced 
it in tones of such manifest cor- 
diality.” “The approving voice of 
his countrymen,” continues the worn- 
out statesman, “the deliberate, con- 
current, and hearty commendation of 
those among whom he has long lived 
and acted, is the reward which sus- 
tains the heart of a public man, 
which affords him compensation for 
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long years of exile, and makes him 
amends for the toils and cares, the 
injustice and ill-will, which form the 
burden that must be borne by every 
man who serves the State.” The 
memorialists have made kindly al- 
lusion to the future that might be 
in store for him, and to the honours 
and high career awaiting him at 
home; but he replies with a despon- 
dency that marks how heavy the 
sacrifice he had long been making 
at the shrine of duty and a noble 
ambition: ‘I do not seek,” he said, 
“to fathom that future. My only 
ambition long has been to accomplish 
the task which lay before me here, 
and to bring it to a close with hon- 
our and success. It has been per- 
mitted to me to do so. I have played 
out my part. And while I feel that, 
in my case, the principal act in the 
drama of my life is ended, I shall be 
well content if the curtain should 
drop now upon my public course. 
Nearly thirteen years have passed 
away since first I entered the service 
of the Crown. Through all those 
years, with but one short interval, 
public employment of the heaviest 
responsibility and labour has been 
imposed upon me. I am wearied 
and worn, and have no other thought 
or wish than to seek the retirement 
of which I stand in need, and which 
is all I now am fit for. Mr. Sheriff 
and Gentlemen, I have now but one 
more word to add—it is a word 
which I find it hard to utter—Fare- 
well.” His lordship’s voice faltered 
as he pronounced the last word, and 
his emotion was shared by the se- 
lect crowd, half British, half Asiatic, 
who thronged the apartment. Next 
day the ex-Governor-General took 
his departure—proceeding to the 
ghaut or landing-place in an open car- 
riage, through a lane of European 
and native troops, escorted ‘by the 
body-guard in their splendid uni- 
forms, and receiving the usual mili- 
tary honours. “ A salute of nineteen 
guns signalised his lordship’s depar- 
ture from Government House, and 
another was fired on his embarking 
on board the Feroze. He was at- 
tended to the landing-place by a 
large concourse of gentlemen, who 
evinced the most: lively marks of 
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sympathy and sorrow at his depar- 
ture. Some were literally unable to 
do more than bow a farewell; an 
attempt to give him a parting cheer 
as his boat pushed off broke down.” * 
In this manner did Lord Dalhousie 
bid farewell to India. Europeans 
and Hindoos alike regretted him. 
And yet he had in no degree courted 
popularity. Many acts of kindness 
are recorded of him, but severity 
rather than leniency was the charac- 
ter of his rule. He felt the mighty 
responsibilities of his position, and 
in his resolve to prove equal to them, 
he put aside all personal predilections 
and the solicitations of friends, and 
gave heed only to the high cold dic- 
tates of impartiality and duty. He 
was at once the head and the hand 
of all that took place in that vast 
empire. He not only originated 
or gave shape to every project, but 
he watched over its execution. No 
man shares with him his laurels, 
for none shared the thorns. “ His 
well-known habit of deciding for 
himself exempted him from other 
influence, and in all serious questions 
the community looked to him alone, 
In every danger men have been ac- 
customed to ask, not what ought to 
be done, or what will Government 
do, but ‘ What does Lord Dalhousie 
say?’ For eight years he has been 
really our king, in the old sense 
of the word.”t No Indian Vice- 
royalty, brilliant as many of them have 
been, will bear comparison with that 
of Lord Dalhousie. He has won him- 
self a foremost place, not only among 
British statesmen, but among the true 
rulers of mankind in all ages. The 
bread which he cast on the waters 
“in patient confidence,” has been 
“found again;” the eyes of his 
countrymen are fixed on him even in 
his invalid retirement; and nothi: 
but renewed health and heise | 
life are wanting to enable him to 
prosecute with fresh lustre his public 
career, and win new laurels in the 
West—less brilliant, it may be, but 
still dearer to his heart, because more 
important to his countrymen, than 
those which he has already gathered 
in the sultry climes and among the 
dusky myriads of the East. 
To one who comprehends the mag- 
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nificence of our Indian Empire, it 
will not seem. strange that the high 
duty of ruling it aright should have 
fired the ambition and strained the 
energies of the noble Scotchman to 
whom for eight. years its destinies 
have been intrusted. An Indian de- 
bate no longer, as in the days of 
Burke, acts like the dinner-bell on 
the House of Commons; but it must 
be confessed that, even among our 
legislators, and still moré among the 
general public, the actual vastness, 
importance, and peculiarities of our 
Indian Empire are yet but imper- 
fectly understood. We regard it too 
much in the light of-a simple depen- 
dency of the British Crown,—forget- 
ful that its civil and military estab- 
lishments exceed those of the greatest 
European Power, and that in amount 
of population it is equalled by no 
empire in the world save the monster- 
fabric of China. In our ordinary at- 
lases it figures to the eye no larger 
than our own country, or any of the 
medium-sized kingdoms of the Con- 
tinent; but in actual fact, it em- 
braces a million and a half of 
square miles, and is larger than al/ 
Europe, exclusive of Russia. Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland might 
all be packed into the limits of 
the single Bombay presidency ; 
Madras would hold Norway and 
Denmark; the Punjab and North- 
west provinces equal-Spain; and 
the Bengal presidency exceeds in size 
all France. And yet, more than one 
half of the Indian peninsula; compris- 
ing the native States, remains to be 
accounted for! The lately-acquired 
territories, annexed by Lord Dualhou- 
sie—namely, the Punjab, Pegu, Oude, 
Nagpore, Berar, &c., have of them- 
selves an area of 118,000 square miles, 
equalling in extent the United King- 
dom. Nor let the common error be in- 
dulged, that these vast territories of 
our Indian empire are thinly peopled, 
or little better than barbaric wilder- 
ness. Taking India as a whole, it is as 
densely peopled as the most advanced 
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countries in Europe; so that, while 
in area it equals Europe, minus the 
thinly-peopled wastes of Russia, in 
population it falls but little short of 
the same favoured segment of the 
earth. The North-west Provinces, in- 
deed, with a lesser area than England - 
and Scotland, actually exceed them 
in population, and are only equalled 
in proportion of people to territory by 
the small state of Belgium.* And 
yet India, say our best authorities, is 
less populous now than formerly ! 
Very varied are the units that make 
up this vast population of India, and 
yet strange is the social uniformity 
that has gradually crept over them. 
In every part there is a great variety 
of different classes dwelling together, 
in many points altogether dissimi- 
lar; but the same systems, manners, 
and divisions of the people prevail 
throughout the country. ‘ Although 
there are many classes, almost all the 
classes are found more or less every- 
where; and hence the same general 
features of society exist alike in every 
part of India, even where there is a 
considerable difference in personal 
appearance and language. In effect 
it has become one country; and 
though many different races have en- 
tered it, and have been by peculiar 
institutions kept in many respects 
separate, each has in its own sphere 
pervaded the country. All have be- 
come united in one common civilisation 
—the same system of Hindoo polity 
has been overlaid by the same system 
of Mahommedan government—inha- 
bitants of one part of the country have 
served, travelled, and done business 
in all other parts indiscriminately ; 
and so altogether, while the different 
degrees in which different elements 
have been mixed, produce exterior 
differences, the essential characteris- 
tics of all are the same.”¢t But it is 
a marked characteristic of India, that 
while the population is thus to a cer- 
tain extent socially one, they have no 
politieil unity whatever. ‘“ Notonly 
have the Mahommedans and Hindoos 





* England, Scotland, and Wales, with 


an area of 90,000 square miles, have a 


population of 21 millions; while the North-west Provinces of India, with an area 


of only 86,000 square miles, have a population of 24 millions! 


The rate of popu- 


lation in these North-west Provinces per square mile is 322—in Belgium it is 328. 


But as the former are eight times larger 
found in the Indian provinces exceedirg in density of population the 11,000 square 
¢ Campsett’s Modern India iad its Government, p. 36-87. 


miles of Belgium. 





than the latter, districts could easily be 
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no political feeling in common; but 
no two tribes, classes, or castes of 
Hindoos pull together in politics. 
This, which in the first instance is no 
doubt in a great degree the conse- 
quence of political slavery, is now 
still more the cause of it. Natives 
of different classes associate much 
together, Lave their alliances and 
enmities in common; but employ 
one of them in the service of Govern- 
ment, and he has no particle- of poli- 
tical sympathy beyond his own sub- 
division of a class, if even so much. 
Political nationality there is none. 
Even in matters of public concern- 
ment between the people and the 
government, there is little public 
spirit. They have so long lived under 
an alien and despotic government, 
that they feel little bound to assist it; 
so that if, in the pursuit of criminals 
and such matters, a native is imme- 
diately touched himself, he is active 
enough—but so long as this is not the 
case, he moves not in the matter, and 
renders little assistance.” * 

Northern India, owing to a better 
climate and immigrations of hardy 
northern tribes, possesses a finer po- 
pulation than the South, where rem- 
nants of inferior aboriginal tribes 
have mingled with and somewhat 
deteriorated the Hindoo stock. The 
Hindostanees, who form the bulk of 
the population of the country, are 
in physical appearance, excepting 
colour, very like Europeans, and 
evidently belong to the same great 
division of mankind. The features 
and cast of countenance are indeed 
identical, and their general height 
and size are nearly as great. The 
Bramins of the north, the Rajpoots, 
and the Jats, are fine men,—the 
meaner classes are naturally meaner- 
looking, but even among the lowest 
class of all (the unclean outcasts) 
may be found as fine men as any. 
The mercantile classes are at once 
the fairest and most Hindoo-looking 
—circumstances mainly attributable 
to their in-door occupations and 
stricter exclusiveness. Our early 
popular ideas of the mildness and 
effeinacy of the Hindoos were de- 
rived from the Bengalees, and are 
by no means characteristic of the 
general population of India. The In- 
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dian race have a fair share of courage 
and energy. They fight well when 
properly led, and have less fear of 
death, and sometimes do more reck- 
less things, than Europeans; but 
they have less steady pluck, and 
are easily disheartened by reverses. 
They are not a cruel or bloody- 
minded people, and generally do - 
not commit so great atrocities as 
barbarous and excited Europeans ;° 
but when particular individuals or 
classes (like the Thugs and Dacoits) 
make blood a profession, they dis- 
play a coolness and insensitiveness 
which we could hardly attain. In 
industrial energy the Hindoos show 
favourably. They have none of the 
indolence or apathy of the Celt and 
Negro; they have the inclination to 
improve their condition, and the 
more they have the more they want. 
In talent they are by no means in- 
ferior to Europeans. Their intellects 
are excellent, and they exhibit a 
mathematical clearness of head, and 
talent for figures and exact sciences, 
which is less general with us. The 
lower classes show unusual acute- 
ness and aptness to learn. They are 
to the full as good and intelligent as 
the same classes with us; indeed, 
they are much more versed in the 
affairs of life, plead their causes 
better, make more intelligent wit- 
nesses, and have many virtues. But 
these good qualities do not exist in 
a corresponding proportion in the 
higher classes, who do not bear pros- 
perity well. “The lowest of the 
people, if fate raise him to be an 
emperor, makes himself quite at 
home in his new situation, and shows 
an aptitude of manner and conduct 
unknown to Europeans _ similarly 
situated; but his son is altogether 
degenerate.”t 

uch was the empire, such the 
people, over which Lord Dalhousie 
was called to rule. His task was 
an arduous one, but his position 
allowed him to put forth his 
powers to the full. The Governor- 
Generalship of India is one of the 
grandest positions in the world. 
Mediocre men may fill it, as they 
have often filled thrones, and the- 
machine of government, though 
moving feebly, has not stopped. But 





* CamppEtt's Modern India and its Government, p. 62-63. 
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to a man who has the temperament 
and talents for ruling, the position is 
almost peerless. The Premiership of 
England is not to be compared with 
it,—as little is the Presidentship of 
the American Union, where power is 
curbed on all hands by the local legis- 
latures of the States. And to a man 
who joins administrative tact with 
masterly genius, like Lord Dalhousie, 
it is no exaggeratien to say, that it is 
doubtful whether the viceroy of our 
Indian empire is not as mighty a po- 
tentate as the emperor of France or 
the autocrat of Russia. 

The vigour and abilities of the new 
Governor-General were soon called 
forth. Arriving at Calcutta in the first 
days of 1848,* he had hardly been 
four months in office when he was 
roused by the revolt of Moolraj into 
preparation for war. The revolt, 
spreading from Mooltan northwards, 
quickly involved the whole States of 
the Seikh confederacy. A second war 
in the Punjab was upon us, and the 
terrible battle of Chillianwallah re- 
newed ‘the bloodshed and anxieties of 
Moodkee and Ferozeshah. The Go- 
vernor-General instantly marched for 
the North-west Provinces, and the 
vigour of his plans was at length 
crowned with success by the great 
artillery victory won by Lord Gough 
at Goojerat. The army followed up 
that victory with unsurpassed promp- 
titude and resolution—the beaten 
remains of the Seikh force were run 
down in all directions, and the pur- 
suit did not stop until their Afghan 
allies were driven ignominiously up 
the gorges of the Khyber Pass. The 
Governor-General was not less deci- 
sive in his measures. The policy of 
annexation was adopted, not less 
wisely than boldly. The once famous 
kingdom of Runjeet Singh was de- 
clared at an end, and the Punjab was 
proclaimed a province of our Indian 
i ap 

o tract of country so vast and 
important had been annexed to the 
British dominions in the East since, 
at the beginning of the century, 
the “North-Western Provinces” 
were first brought under our rule. 
But much greater difficulties had to 
be encountered in this new “settle- 
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ment,” and the administrative achieve- 
ments have been at once much greater 
and more rapidly accomplished. Of all 
the governmental experiments made 
in India, the settlement of the Punjab 
has been the greatest. Sir Charles 
Napier did wonders in Seinde. He 
and Lord Ellenborough (then Gover- 
nor-General) were both men of no 
ordinary, and very similar, genius. 
They both perceived that a merely 
civil administration, such as prevails 
within the “ Regulation” or old-set- 
tled provinces, would never do in a 
rude region only half-won from war 
and anarchy. Such a procedure would 
be like setting Mr. Mechi and a band 
of “high farmers” into the backwoods 
of America. Pioneering was wanted 
first; and the vigorous mind and dar- 
ing spirit of Napier was admirably 
fitted for such work. But he and his 
chief carried their prejudices too far. 
They despised the civil service, and 
drew almost wholly upon the army ; 
and the result was that they had to 
work with inadequate instruments,— 
with young officers, zealous and able 
indeed, but totally inexperienced ; so 
that, as Mr. Kaye remarks, the won- 
der is that the experiment should have 
been half so successful as it was. 
Lord Dalhousie was a man of a 
different stamp.- To energies less de- 
monstrative, but not less real, than 
those of the illustrious men we have 
named, he joined a greater amount 
of practical judgment and intellec- 
tual calm. He had no prejudices; 
and hence he was well fitted to 
learn the lessons taught by former 
experiments. Ever since the close of 
the first Seikh war in 1846, a band of 
British officers had been installed in 
the Punjab, to assist the Court of Re- 
gency established at Lahore to govern 
the country for the infant son of Run- 
jeet Singh. At the head of this band 
was Henry Lawrence, then but a 
captain of the Bengal Artillery, but 
who now adds the honours of knight- 
hood to a name which will never be 
forgotten in the administrative annals 
of India. Lord Dalhousie at once 
fixed upon him as his prime agent in 
the settlement of the Punjab. Along 
with local knowledge and military 
energy, Lawrence possessed more 
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civil experience than most soldiers; 
for he had been long employed in the 
Revenue Survey, and as a political 
officer had attentively watched the 
systems of government in the Native 
States. A man of rare energy and 
ability, sagacious in council, prompt 
in action, and of so brave a resolu- 
tion that all difficulties vanished 
before his unconquerable will,—he 
happily added to these qualities a 
benevolent spirit, which ever desired 
to evoke not the fear but the grati- 
tude of the people. But other ele- 
ments were needed for the right 
government of so difficult and un- 
settled a region as the Punjab; and 
accordingly Lord Dalhousie resolved 
to form a Board of Administration, 
consisting of Lawrence and two 
others. One of these was his brother, 
John Lawrence, a first-rate civil 
officer, who had been in charge of 
the administration of our first terri- 
torial acquisition in the Punjab, the 
Jallundur Doab,—who understood 
both the revenue and judicial systems 
of the country—was familiar with 
native institutions, and thoroughly 
versed in all those matters of agri- 
cultural detail which are the very 
life of a rural population. The third 
of the triumvirate was Mr. Mansell, 
likewise of the Bengal civil service, 
one of the ablest financiers of the 
country,—of a thoughtful and origi- 
nal turn of mind, but more meditative 
than energetic. Thus Lord Dalhousie 
combined both the civil and military 
services in his Board of Administra- 
tion, and the same system was 
pursued in the numerous minor ap- 
pointments. He had a great task to 
accomplish, and breaking from former 
precedents— preferring exclusively 
neither soldiers nor civilians—he 
combined in his new administrative 
corps the best men that were avail- 
able in both services. 

The first thing to be done was the 
pacification of the country. Evéry 
peasant had arms, and every chief 
had a fort. This was inconsistent 
witha regime of peace. Accordingly, 
the dismantling of strongholds was 
vigorously commenced, those only 
being preserved, which might be re- 
quired for military or political pur- 
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poses. The edict prohibiting the 
possession, sale, or manufacture of 
arms and munitions of war, from the 
Sutlej to the Indus, was placarded 
and proclaimed everywhere,—the 
orders being further explained to the 
headman of every large village; and 
weapons and munitions of war were 
seized and surrendered in all direo- 
tions. (The Trans-Indus and Huzara 
population were exempted from this 
prohibition, because without arms 
they would be at the mercy of plun- 
dering hordes, who could at any 
moment pour down from their moun- 
tain fastnesses upon the defenceless 
villages of the plains and valleys.) A 
still more formidable matter was the 
disbanding of the Seikh army. A 
general muster was called of the 
soldiery, together with all military 
retainers of the defunct Seikh go- 
vernment and its chiefs. The men 
were mustered chiefly at Lahore; 
there they were paid up and dis- 
banded—the most promising of them 
being taken into the British service, 
—all those whom we could not admit 
receiving gratuities and Lame 
and the infirm and superann 

being likewise pensioned. All passed 
off with remarkable quiet and success. 
“That large bodies of brave men, 
once so turbulent and formidable as 
to overawe their Government and 
wield the destinies of their country, 
should lay down their arms, receive 
their arrears, and retire from an 
exciting profession to till the ground, 
without in any place creating a dis- 
turbance, is indicative of the effect 
which had been produced by the 
British power,—of the manly for- 
bearance which characterises the 
Seikh,—and of the satisfaction at the 
justice of the Government.”* This 
happy change, though sudden, was 


lasting. “The early absorption of 
the Seikh soldiery into the body of 
society,” says a rt written five 


years afterwards, “will be a theme 
for future historians. The fiercer 
spirits have taken employment under 
their conquerors, and are ing on 
the Indus in the far West, on 
the Irrawaddy in the far East. But 
the majority have returned to agri+ 
culture in their native nangha and 
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nalwa, and anticipate the cpening 
of the new [Baree Doab] canal. The 
staunch foot-soldier has become the 
steady cultivator, and the brave 
officer is now the sturdy village 
elder.”"* Such is the plianey of the 
Indian character—a character aver- 
agely rich and energetic, yet more 
mouldable perhaps than that of any 
people in the world. Hence the 
pre-eminent importance of having 
men of high abilities and practical 
genius to guide our Indian Adminis- 
tration,—men who know what to do, 
and how to do it; forin India, truly, 
more than elsewhere, “all things are 
possible” to a ruler of genius. 

The feudal system pervaded the 
Punjab. The fine cavalry of Run- 
eet Singh was composed entirely of 
is subordinate feudal chiefs with their 
military following—in return for 
contributing which, the chiefs held 
jagheers or lordships over lands, to 
the occupancy of which they had no 
claim, but from which they. received 
early revenue. When the Seikh 
ingdom was at an end, and the 
Seikh army disbanded, there was, of 
course, no further use for this feudal 
system; and as the State now took 
the payment of the troops into its own 
hand, it became just and necessary 
that the jagheers, formerly granted 
to the chiefs for this purpose, should 
be resumed by the Government. 
But the work of resumption required 
careful investigation and considera- 
tion. In many cases a portion of the 
jagheer belonged to the chief per- 
sonally, and independently of the 

rtion granted him as payment for 
his quota of troops. Of these private 
jagheers the chiefs were left in full 

ssession; and of those to which 
They had lost claim there was no 
hasty resumption. Each rent-free 
tenure was inquired into and report- 
ed upon; and not until a thorough 
investigation had been made, and the 
justice of the measure clearly ascer- 
tained, was any Jagheerdar deprived 
of his lands. Even then the resump- 
tion was generally so ordered as to 
press with as little severity as pos- 
sible on the privileged classes, and 
life-pensions were numerously grant- 
ed. But still, while the industrial 
population gained mightily by our 
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innovations, the aristocracy of the 
Punjab were sufferers by the change. 
In 1854 we find the effects of the 
change thus described: “The feu- 
dal nobility of Runjeet Singh, the 
pillars of the state, are tending to- 
wards inevitable decay. Their gaudy 
retinues have disappeared ; their city 
residences are less gay with equi- 
pages and visitors; their country 
seats and villas are comparatively 
neglected. But the British Govern- 
ment has done all it consistently 
could to mitigate their reverses, and 
render their decadence gradual. 
They receive handsome pensions, or 
they retain for their lives a moiety 
of their landed grants. When any 
of them have been judged to possess 
hereditary claims, a fair share of 
their landed fiefs have been guaranteed 
to them and their posterity in per- 
petuity. They are treated with con- 
siderate respect by the servants of 
the Government; they swell public 
processions, and attend at ceremonial 
durbars. The sons of this nobility and 
of the gentry generally are seeking 
Government employ, and acquiring a 
liberal oluuientt Such a decline 
was inevitable: we could not elevate 
the many without depressing the few. 

The Court of Runjeet Singh was a 
good specimen of Oriental splendour, 
and entailed a heavy burden upon 
his British successors in the sove- 
reignty. Not only were there the 
fair inmates of an unusually well- 
stocked Harem to provide for, and 
their attendants of both sexes, but 
also the office-bearers of the Court, 
—chamberlains, mace-bearers, sooth- 
sayers, physicians, savans, musicians, 
and men-in-waiting—were all borne 
on the pension-rolls of the British 
state. And thus, although everything 
like splendour vanished, the multi- 
tude which had surrounded, graced, 
or supported the throne of Runjeet 
Singh and his successors continued 
to” exist in substantial comfort. So 
did another, but very different sec- 
tion of the community—the priestly 
classes. The Seikh shrines and holy 
places were respected, and liberality 
was extended to all religious charac- 
ters, even to mendicant friars and 
village ascetics. “These people 
have been allowed by thousands to 
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retain their petty landed grants on a 
life tenure. There is hardly a vil- 
lage mosque, or a rustic temple, or a 
shaded tomb, of which the se is 
not supported by a few fields of rent- 
free cultivation. Those classes, al- 
though they will not become extinct, 
will yet greatly fall below their pre- 
sent numbers when the existing ge- 
neration shall have passed away. In 
the mean time they are kept con- 
tented, and their indirect influence 


on the mass of the population is en- | 


listed on the side of the Govern- 
ment.”* The Seikh faith and eccle- 
siastical polity, we are told, is rapidly 
going where the Seikh political as- 
cendancy has already gone; but we 
doubt if this be for the better, for the 
deserters from the gentle creed of 
Vanuk merely rejoin the ranks of Hin- 
dooism, whence they originally came. 

The policeman is a necessary ac- 
companiment of peaceful civilisation, 
albeit he may be armed at times with 
something more formidable than a 
wooden truncheon. One of the very 
first steps, accordingly, taken by the 
Governor-General after the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab, was the establish- 
ment of an armed police force, foot 
and horse, alike for the protection of 
the western frontiers, and for the 
preservation of internal peace. The 
village police were likewise appointed ; 
civil and criminal courts were estab- 
lished ; and during the first year no 
less than 8000 convicts were lodged 
in custody. But there were desperate 
classes in the community, and the 
late wars and anarchy had swelled 
their numbers. The Seikhs had risen 
to eminence and founded their empire 
by means of predatory warfare, waged 
not only by the general confederacy, 
but more frequently by a few families 
combining together to make raids and 
acquire jagheers on their own ac- 
count. Among such a population 
gang-robbery (Dacoitee) was looked 
upon as not dishonourable to those 
who practised it. The horrible crime 
of Thuggee had likewise found its way 
into the country. It was not of native 
growth, but was imported across the 
Sutlej from Hindoostan, by a ruffian 
retainer of one of the Seikh robber- 
chiefs, about the time when Runjeet 
Singh was rising into eminence. The 
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first Thug initiated his’ sons and 
relatives, and thus the crime rami- 
fied and descended from one genera- 
tion to another, sometimes favoured, 
sometimes persecuted by provincial 
governors. Upon the disorganization 
of the Seikh polity and the wars of 
1846 and 1848, Thuggee acquired a 
further development. It is ascer- 
tained, that between the years 1882 
and 1852, 1384 murders of this kind 
were committed ; and in the troubled 
years from 1845 to 1849, the annual 
average exceeded 100. The last year 
the crime had any chance of 4 
head was 1852, when the number of 
murders was 85; next year only one 
murder of this kind was reported, 
and now the crime appears to be 
extinct. It is worthy of note, that 
in the Punjab this criminal frater- 
nity are not so dangerous as their 
brethren of central India. “They 
have none of the subtle sagacity, the 
insidious perseverance, the religious 
faith, the dark superstition, the sacred 
ceremonies, the peculiar dialect, the 
mysterious bond of union, which so 
terribly distinguish the Indian Th 
They are merely an organised body 
of highwaymen and murderers, rude, 
ferocious, and desperate.” The 
members chiefly beionged to the 
outcast Muzubee or Sweeper caste of 
the Seikhs, a ferocious and misan- 
thropic class, fortunately not num- 
bering above 5000 for the whole 
Punjab. This caste have been placed 
under surveillance,—a thousand of 
them were also organised into an in- 
dustrial body, as labourers on the 
roads; and, bad as they are by na- 
ture, with the characteristic pliancy 
of the Indian race, they have shown 
themselves not irreclaimable. 

The physical features of the Pun- 
jab presented many obstacles to the 
suppression of Thuggee, Dacoitee, 
and other forms of systematic out- 
rage and crime. And in order to 
show this, as well as to show the 
need there was for those public 
works, especially roads and 
now executing in the Punjab, it 
may be well to give a slight sketch 
of the physical aspect of the country. 
In superficial area the Punjab re- 
sembles a vast triangle, 300 miles in 
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length, with its base resting on the 
Himalayas, and its apex pointing 
southwards, and formed at the spot 
where the Five Rivers mingle their 
waters, and roll down in one mighty 
flood to the Indian Ocean. The face 
of the Punjab, or level region inter- 
sected by these five rivers, presents 
every variety of aspect, from the most 
luxuriant cultivation to the most 
sandy deserts and the wildest prairies 
of grass and brushwood. A traveller 
passing along the highway which 


traverses the northern tracts, would 


imagine the Punjab to be the garden 
of India; again returning by the 
road which intersects the central dis- 
tricts, he would suppose it to be a 
country little better than a wilder- 
ness. Here, as generally throughout 
the East, it is the presence or absence 
of water that occasions this striking 
difference. All along the base of 
the lower Himalayan range, there 
stretches a strip of country from fifty 
to eighty miles broad, watered by 
the mountain rivulets, which in their 
downward course spread wealth and 
fruitfulness on either side,—enrich- 
ing with alluvial deposits their 
banks, which are fringed with the 
finest cultivation, and exhibit a 
luxuriant fertility unsurpassed in 
Northern India. These level tracts, 
though unadorned with trees, and 
unrelieved by any picturesque fea- 
tures, are studded with well-peopled 
villages, are covered with two wav- 
ing harvests in the year, and are the 
home of a sturdy, industrious, and 
skilful peasantry. Within this zone 
of perennial verdure, which forms the 
northern border-land of the Punjab, 
are situated most of the chief cities, 
including the sister capitals of Um- 
_ritsur and Lahore. But the scene 
changes as we proceed southwards. 
Along the banks of the five great 
rivers, indeed, fertility continues, 
but it is confined to their immediate 

ins; and in the centre of all the 
Doabs (as the interfluvial regions are 
called) nothing meets the eye but 
interminable wastes, overgrown with 
grass and brushwood, scantily thread- 
ed by sheep-tracks and the footprints 
‘of cattle, Here and there a hamlet 
stands alone in the wilderness, 
tenanted by a semi-barbarous popu- 
lation, the very aborigines of the 
Tand—lawless pastoral tribes, who 
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collect herds of cattle stolen from the 
agricultural districts. This, in truth, 
is the great grazing district of North- 
ern India. It yields an inexhaustible 
supply of grass for all equestrian 
establishments; and its boundless 
grazing-grounds sustain a noble 
breed of cattle, buffaloes, sheep, and 
goats. Vast herds of camels, too, 
which sustain the trade of the country, 
and mainly carry on the traffic with 
Cabul, are at certain seasons turned 
loose into these wastes, to browse on 
the leaves of the densely-growing 
trees and brushwood; and from the 
owners of those, and the other kinds 
of grazing-stock, a grazing-tax is 
levied by the Government in return 
for the right of pasturage. These 
wastes are likewise serviceable as 
natural deposits of firewood. The 
Punjab, as we have said, is unfortu- 
nately bare of trees—with the bright 
exception of the province of Mooltan, 
where the date and palm trees clus- 
ter in dense groves, or extend for 
miles in stately avenues. Timber, 
accordingly, is almost unprocurable ; 
and even wood for fuel, so indispen- 
sable in a coalless country, could not 
be had but for the masses of brush- 
wood which have overgrown the 
central wastes of the Doabs. We 
shall see by and by what measures 
the ever-vigilant Governor-General 
took to remedy this want of timber 
and firewood; but it is obvious that 
if those wastes, like all other things, 
kad their uses, they at least furnished 
a most suitable retreat for robbers 
and other criminals, and threw abun- 
dant difficulties in the way of the 
police, . 

The armed police force at first 
raised in the Punjab, for the pur- 
poses of frontier defence and internal 
pacification, amounted to 14,000 
men, and it has subsequently in- 
creased to about 18,000. To assist 
the operations of this force, as well 
as to promote the commerce of the 
country, roads were cut through the 
central wastes of the Doabs; and 
along these roads were stationed 
police detachments of mounted pa- 
trols. Recourse was also had to the 
employment of professional “ track- 
ers”—a measure which was attended 
with immediate advantages, and led 
to the detection of crimes otherwise 
inscrutable, “The acuteness of ex- 
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ternal sense displayed by these men, 
themselves denizens of the wilds, 
approaches almost to an instinct. 
Although the ground is overgrown 
with graas, and is from its hardness 
unsusceptible of impressions from 
footsteps, yet these human blood- 
hounds have been known to follow 
the thief and his stolen cattle for 
fifty, eighty, and even a hundred 
tailes.”* During the first year after 
annexation, gang robbery prevailed 
to an alarming extent, especially 
about Umritsur. Some of the great 
roads were scoured at night by bands 
of armed and mounted highwaymen, 
and houses of native grandees were 
sometimes assailed in the open face 
of day. What a blessed change 
now! “Most of those daring crimi- 
nals have suffered the penalty of 
death or outlawry. Their gangs 
have been dispersed ; they have been 
captured with courage equal to their 
own; they have been hunted down 
with perseverance greater and with 
horses fleeter than their own. Those 
who have escaped the gallows have 
been chased into perpetual exile, 
among the fastnesses of Bikaneer 
and Rajasthan, or the wilds of the 
Great Desert.t At this moment, 
no part of Upper India is more 
free from Dacoitee than the Pun- 
jab.”f 

But roads are of other use than 
helping to catch thieves. They are 
the great highways of conquest and 
commerce. Arms and civilisation 
alike flow along them, and in their 
train come the blessings of settled 
government, the inroad of new ideas, 
and the development of old but 
neglected resources. Wherever the 
Romans went, they made roads— 
roads of an iron substantiality like 
their makers, fragments of which 
have long survived the decay even of 
imperial Rome herself. It was a 
noble thought, and nobly executed. 
How those old magnificent Vie 
went shooting out from the Eter- 
nal City, straight as the track 
of arrows, radiating like civilis- 
ing rays out to the wide circumfer- 
ence of the Roman power—lines of 
light spreading farther and farther 
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into the realms of bertarionn portnns 
thinner and thinner, feebler 


feebler, till they disappear in the 
savage night that hung like a thick 
curtain around the orbis veteribue 
notus, and formed the true frontiers 
of the sunny empire of Rome! The 
British race are the Romans of the 
modern world. 
old Domini rerum, they do not blend 
with or accommodate themselves to 
the ideas and fashions of other peoples; 
they go forth dominating and civil- 
ising, yet in their dealings with 
others, ever tending to a policy not 
unaptly expressed by the American 
phrase, “improving off the face of 
the earth.” Other peoples must come 
into our ways, not we into theirs. 
Had the French held our place in 
India, they would have fraternised 
better than we with the natives, but 
they would have become Hindooised. 
Indian blood would by this time have 
flowed in half their veins, Indian 
habits and ideas would have more 
than half displaced those of Europe, 
They would have ruled Jess, and 
blended more, than the stiff- 
jointed Briton. In that land of caste 
and invasions they would have formed 
the uppermost and last-come caste, 
rather than a distinct race of foreign 
rulers. Take John Bull with all 
his faults, it must be allowed that 
he knows how to rule. He may not 
be great in theories of government, 
but he is born for the work, and does 
it by instinct. Proud yet self-depre- 
ciating, he is ever ready to grumble 
at his own mistakes; but what he 
can do is already written in enduring 
characters upon the face of the globe. 
North America, Australia, India, are 
the signets of his greatness in that 
most lordly of qualities, the art of 
ruling men and founding empires, 
Yes! critics there are by the hundred, 
complaints there are by the thousand, 
of our Indian Government—and in 
so immensely wide a field we shall 
not say that all those complaints are 
groundless—but take that empire all 
in all, and we will not find the like 
of it in the world. 

This truth will shine out more clearly 
as we proceed in this survey of our 
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Indian Empire. Meanwhile, continu- 
ing our feeble tracings of its outlines, 
let us note the magnificent highways 
which, in Roman fashion, the British 
conquerors of the Punjab have made 
to run through the wastes and link to- 
gether the cities of the annexed pro- 
vince. The most important of these 
is the grand trunk-road from Lahore 
to Peshawur, along the line of which 
the army of the Punjab is massed. 
To this line Lord Dalhousie bestowed 
especial attention; and so impossible 
was it to keep pace with his expec- 
tations, that in his closing minute 
we find him, “without imputing 
blame in any quarter,” lamenting 
that its progress “appears to have 
been slow.”* Road-making in the 
Punjab, with its mighty rivers and 
mountain-spurs, is a different thing 
from the same kind of work in our own 
land; and no description would give 
an adequate idea of the difficulties 
which rock, sand, flood, earthy strata, 
cliff, and ravine, have presented to 
the construction of this great trunk- 
road of North-western India. Suffice 
it to say, that it is 264 miles in 
length, and is carried over 103 great 
stone bridges, and 460 minor bridges 
and culverts. There are also float- 
ing bridges for the Revee, Chenab, 
Jhelum, and Indus, formed of 825 
boats constructed for the purpose, 
joined together at first with strong 
ropes, but afterwards with chain- 
cables from England—forming a 
double roadway, twenty-six feet in 
breadth, which may be traversed by 
the heaviest burdens. To complete 
this line and carry a highway of 
military and commercial communica- 
tion continuously from Calcutta to the 
Khyber Pass, an iron suspension- 
bridge, projected under the special 
orders of the late Governor-General, 
is about to be thrown across the 
mighty stream of the Indus near the 
fort of Attock, by a single span of 750 
feet—a noble work, which will be of 
incalculable importance to the defence 
of the frontier, as well as to the civil 
and political strength of the British 
Government. The total cost of this 

eat Trunk-road will be upwards of 

f-a-million, sterling. Its value 
both to the State and to the people 
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has been repeatedly declared, both by 
the Home authorities and the Govern- 
ment of India, “In a political and 
military point of view its consequence 
can hardly be overrated, as binding 
together all our great northern can- 
tonments, and maintaining communi- 
cation with Peshawur, our greatest 
frontier station—the most important 
place, perhaps, in that portion of 
Asia. In this respect it is a work 
not so much for the province of the 
Punjab as for the empire of India. 
But for the Punjab also it is of vast 
benefit, as forming a great highway 
passing through the upper districts 
and the chief cities; as commanding 
the entrance to Huzara, and giving 
access at several points to Maharaja 
Golab Singh’s territory ; as constitut- 
ing a great artery, from which nume- 
rous branches separate off in all 
directions. And lastly, it is the great 
outlet and channel for the land com- 
merce and the import and export 
trade between India, Central Asia, 
and the West.” 

If the great highway which thus 
traverses the northern districts of 
the Punjab be primarily designed:for 
military purposes, the second-class 
line now being constructed right 
through the central region of the 
province is primarily commercial in 
its character and objects. The Pun- 
jab, we need hardly remind our 
readers, is a thoroughfare through 
which the commerce of Central Asia 
passes eastwards to the plains of 
India, and southwards to the sea- 
ports of Bombay and Sindh. The 
merchants who carry on this traffic 
are a remarkable class. They travel 
with great caravans and long strings 
of camels. Having to traverse de- 
files tenanted by the most savage and 
ferocious tribes, they go armed to the 
teeth, and bear about them marks of 
many a conflict. With amazing per- 
severance they travel over half the 
length of Asia, and exchange the 
products of Tartary, Cabul, and 
Thibet for the commodities of Eu- 
rope at the quays and marts of Col- 
cutta. “They bring the furs and 
wool, the raw silk, the fruits, gro- 
ceries, drugs, the leather, the chintzes, 
the horses from the far West, and 
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take in return the British piece-goods, 
the European hard-ware, the Indian 
fabric, and the sugar of the Pan- 
jab.”* Hitherto they have had 
great natural obstacles to encounter 
in traversing the region of the Five 
Rivers. The caravans which travel 
from Ghuznee to Delhi (formerly the 
two sister-capitals of the Mahomme- 
dan empire), have in all past times 
been forced to follow a most difficult 
and circuitous route. For no sooner 
did they emerge from the passes of 
the Sulimanee Mountains, and cross 
the Indus at Dera-Ismael-Khan, than 
they found themselves face to face 
with the arid wastes of the Sindh 
Sagur, or sandy “Ocean of the 
Indus”—(so called from its being 
flooded by the summer inundations 
of that great river)—and are forced 
to turn southwards, skirting its west- 
ern border to Mooltan—and some- 
times still farther south, to Bhawul- 
pore, in which foreign territory they 
are subjected to vexatious transit- 
dues; and thereafter, have to toil 
northwards again to Lahore or Loo- 
diana. The direct route for the cara- 
vans, across the Sindh Sagur ard two 
other intervening Doabs, has hither- 
to been quite impassable, and utterly 
destitute of halting-grounds and 
water. But to remedy this, two great 
lines of road are in progress, both start- 
ing from Dera-Ismael-Khan on the 
Indus—one passing due eastwards 
through the deserts to Lahore and 
Umritsur, while the other, running 
south-eastwards, makes straight for 
Delhi. Wells, halting-stations, and 
other accommodation for travellers, 
have been provided along the com- 
mercial lines,—for without them the 
roads would be useless. And thus 
the bold traffickers, with their camels 
and caravans, to and from the depths 
of Central Asia, will henceforth have 
at once shorter and better routes; 
and commerce will glide safely and 
easily through rough and waterless 
wastes, once the abode of robbers 
and desolation. 

Such are the main roads construct- 
ed in the Punjab by the Anglo-Indian 
Government—but they are but a 
small fraction of the whole. The 
entire operations have been thus 
summed up: “13849 miles of road 
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have been cleared and constructed ; 
853 miles are under construction; 
2487 miles have been traced; and 
5272 miles surveyed—all exclusive 
of minor cross and branch roads.” 
This was in 18538, and great lengths 
of road then under construction have 
since been completed. But take the 
statement as it stands, and realise its 
meaning. It tells us that, before the 
Punjab had been six years a British 
province, there were completed in it, 
or in process of completion, roads of 
sufficient extent to traverse thrice 
the length of Great Britain from 
John o’ Groat’s to Dover—or, in 
other words, to form three parallel 
lines of good road from one end of 
our island to the other;—while the 
8600 miles of road projected, and 
already traced or surveyed, would 
suffice to form 120 veal crossi 
the entire breadth of our islan 
from the German Ocean to the Atlan- 
tic and Irish Channel! Surely these 
are stupendous undertakings—and 
all within a single province of our 
Indian Empire! 

But of all the works of public im- 
provement which can be applied to 
an Indian province, works of irriga- 
tion are the happiest in their effects 
upon the physical condition of the 
people. The roads for water often 
transcend in value those for camels 
and caravans. Water is the prime 
necessity of Eastern life. In our 
northern climes water is only too 
abundant, and we shrink before the 
ever-recurrent mists and rain-clouds 
which beset our skies. As a general 
rule, our farmers dread the rain and 
implore the sun; and the greatest im- 
provement in our agriculture has 
been the invention of a system of 
draining, by which our sluggish soils 
may be freed from their excessive 
moisture. The reverse of all this 
prevails in the East. There, there is 
ever sun enough, and a cry for rain 
is the most frequent prayer of the 
ryots; while the grand desideratum 
of Indian cultivation is the forma- 
tion of wells, tanks, and irrigating 
canals, to drench the soil into exuber- 
ant fertility. Give but water, and 
the veriest waste places of India will 
bloom like a garden, and the common 
soil will wave with double or treble 
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harvests in the year. It is no won- 
der, then, that among the public 
works by which Lord Dathousie has 
reclaimed and developed the resources 
ef the Punjab, we should find an im- 
rtant place assigned to canals and 
igation. “If the Punjab,” wrote 
the Lahore Board (Nov. 29, 1850), 
*is tobe made to pay its expenses ; 
if we can hope to keep up efficient 
military and civil establishments, 
while taxing the people less than 
they have been taxed by previous 
rulers (and unless we can do so we 
assuredly cannot expect to win their 
will); if we wish to feed the 
thousands of human beings whom 
the change of rule must necessarily 
throw out of employment, we can- 
not more readily do so than by cut- 
ting new canals, and improving the 
beds of the old ones.” Lord Dal- 
housie had, so early as December, 
1849, obtained the assent of the 
Court of Directors to such works, 
and at a subsequent period we find 
him thus urging a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of them: “I have personally 
visited the several districts of the 
Manjha, as well as the southern por- 
tion of the Baree Doab near Mooltan, 
and the lower portion of the Sindh 
Saugur Doab, and of the Trans-Indus 
Province. Everywhere I found evi- 
dence of the wonderfal effect pro- 
duced by irrigation, wherever the 
means could be obtained; every- 
where I found lands of vast extent, 
fertile properties now lying compara- 
tively waste, but wanting only water 
to convert them into plains of the 
richest cultivation; and evexywhere 
I found among the people the keen- 
est anxiety to be supplied with that 
by which alone they could be enabled 
to turn their labour to good account. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the 
political importance of holding out 
to the people of this Doab an early 
prospect of the formation of canals 
throughout its length and breadth ; 
whilst the statements which have 
recently been, and which now are, 
submitted to the Court, appear to 
afford satisfactory proof that the re- 
venue of the new province will fairly 
warrant this large expenditure, and 
that the undertaking itself will be 
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richly profitable to the treasury of 
the State.”* 

We have not space to describe 
the native canals which water the 
thirsty soil of the Derajat, where 
the skill of our engineers has been 
directed to remedy the unsnecess- 
ful management of the people; 
or the famous canals of Mooltan, 
commenced by the Pathan Governors 
of the district, and afterwards re- 
paired and improved by the great 
Sawun Mall, whose wise administra- 
tion entitles him to the praise alike 
of Christian and Hindoo. But we 
must say a word concerning the great 
Baree Doab Canals, which are only 
second in gigantic proportions to the 
great Canal of the Ganges. 

Hardly had the Punjab been an- 
nexed, when the sanction of the Go- 
vernor-General was given to the con- 
struction of a large canal, with nume- 
rous branches, to be fed by the waters 
of the river Ravee, and to be applied 
to the irrigation of the Manjha (the 
chief home of the Seikh race), and of 
the rest of the Baree Doah. We have 
already described the scene of sterility 
which overspreads the central parts of 
all the Doabs; but amidst these scenes 
of desolation the stranger is asto- 
nished to observe that wherever a 
hamlet or homestead is to be seen, it 
is sure to be surrounded by patches 
of good cultivation. Barren as it 
seems, the soil is rich, and repays 
irrigation,—even though the wells 
there must be sunk deep before water 
is procurable. Still more striking 
and constantly recurring tokens show 
that, despite appearances, this region 
was once not inferior to the most 
favoured districts. Everywhere in 
these wastes are to be seen ruined 
cities, villages, temples, tanks, wells, 
and water-courses! Times of anarchy 
and violence, doubtless, had caused 
these tanks and water-courses to be 
neglected; and with their decay the 
land grew barren, and the cities were 
forsaken. But give but water again, 
and the olden prosperity wil] in time 
revive, and population grow dense in 
these now solitary plaves. To achieve 
this beneficent and wise project in the 
region lying between the Ravee river 
on one side, and the Sutlej and its 
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tributary the Beas on the other, was 
the purpose of the Baree Doab Canal, 
the execution of which work has 

en most successfully curried on, 
and which is reckoned “ equal, if not 
superior, to the finest irrigation canals 
in Europe.” The main line, with its 
branches, will extend over about 470 
miles. Its stream will be at its head 
120 feet in breadth, and 54 feet in 
depth, diminishing at its lower end 
to 16 feet in breadth and 2} in depth. 
Even during the dry season of the 
year, the canal-head will rol down a 
volume of water amounting to not 
less tan 8000 cubic feet in each 
second ; and a slight modification of 
the main channel, which is provided 
for, will admit an additional 1000 
cubic feet, procurable during nine 
months of the year. The canal, 
likewise, is so constructed as to 
serve the purposes of navigation as 
well as irrigation; and river - ves- 
sels may traverse its whole length, 
from its lower extremity, not far from 
Mooltan, up past Umritsur, to the 
most northern limit of the Punjab, at 
the foot of the Himalayas. 

Wood, and especially forest-timber, 
is much wanted in the Punjab; and 
the Governor-General providently re- 
solved to make the construction of this 
canal subservient also to the growth 
of forest and timber trees, by forming 
plantations along its whole course. 
In accordance with his directions, an 
extra space of from 300 to 400 feet 
on either side of the canal and its 
branches, has thus been set apart 
fur avenues; so that of the 19,000 
acres occupied by the line of the 
canal, 12,000 are devoted to groves. 
By his directions also, arrangements 
have been made for the preservation 
and economising of the tracts of forest 
which already exist,—for the planting 
of fuel copses near great cantonments, 
and. of groves around all public build- 
ings, as well as at intervals along the 
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main lines of road. These provident 
measures, assisted by the prevalence 
of brushwood in the central plains, 
and of prolific forests in the hilly re- 
gions which overhang the Punjab on 
the north, are likely in future to secure 
a sufficient supply of firewood for the 
inhabitants, as well as excellent beams 
for architectural purposes. 

When the mignitude, variety, and 
difficulty of the public improvements 
undertaken in the Punjab are con- 
sidered—the civil and mili build- 
ings, the public works, roads, — 
and viaducts, the salt-mines, an 
lastly, the canals,—it is believed that 
in few parts of India, even those 
longest under our sway, hus so much 
been done within a short time for the 
physical improvement of the country, 
During the first five years, not less 
than £935,000 (two-thirds of a year’s 
revenue), were disbursed for the ma 
terial improvement of the province; 
—of which sum one-half was spent 
on roads, one quarter on canals, and 
the remaining quarter chiefly on 
civil buildings and works for publi¢ 
accommodation, and a fraction to 
military buildings for the defence 
of the North-west Frontier. A 
portion of those public works are 
in the highest degree remunerative— 
the irrigation-revenue from the Baree 
Doab Canal, for example, being likely 
to repay the whole expenses of this 
colossal work in ten years hence, after 
which it will be a clear source of pro- 
fit to the Government of at least ten 
lakhs (£100,000) a-year. But at first, 
such works figure unfavourably in the 
State balunce-sheet; and this circum- 
stance, aided by the confused way in 
which the revenue-accounts have 
hitherto been made out, is apt to 
produce, and in many quarters has 
actually produced, erroneous impres- 
sions of the state of our Indian fi- 
nances.* Perhaps it would be better 
that directly remunerative publi¢ 
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works should be kept distinct from 
the ordinary revenue-accounts, and 
that, as Colonel Cotton proposes, the 
original outlay on them should be 
met by means of loans, which would 
quickly be paid off by the large re- 
turns from such works; after which, 
they might take place in the ordinary 
revenue-accounts, the cost of their 
maintenance and annual income 
figuring on the opposite sides of the 
ledger. We shall not stay to consider 
this question now, as our more im- 
mediate object is simply the general 
financial condition of the Punjab. 
Here the first thing to be noted is, 
that the people are more lightly taxed 
than they were prior to the annexa- 
tion. The rate of the land-tax (the 
chief source of revenue in India) has 
been reduced on the average nearly 
one-fourth; yet the amount drawn by 
the State is precisely the same as it 
was in the time of Runjeet Singh. 
This is owing to the resumption and 
lapses of numerous jagheers, or pri- 
vate rights to levy land-tax,—which, 
as we previously explained, were held 
by feudal chiefs and others, on con- 
dition of furnishing military contin- 
gents to the State. Asthe State now 
maintains its own troops, a large por- 
tion of these jagheers were abolished, 
and the corresponding land-dues 
transferred from individuals to the 
State. The total land-tax (State and 
— combined) under Runjeet 
ingh amounted to £1,650,000, under 
the British Government it is only 
£1,250,000,—the private (or jagheer) 
portion having fallen from £600,000 
to £200,000,—the inhabitants, of 
course, being gainers to a similar ex- 
tent; for the Excise remains at its 
former amount, £200,000. In the 
first three years after annexation, the 
surplus revenue accruing to the Bri- 
tish Government was no less than 
£1,660,000, or fully a third of the en- 
tire revenue. But during the greater 
so of these years the rate of the 
and-tax had not undergone its pre- 
sent reduction, the civil and military 
establishments of the province were 
but in germ, (the greater part of the 
military expenses being chargeable 
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on the general Government), and 
above all, the great public works 
were only commencing. It were te 
dious to enter further into financial 
details; we shall content ourselves 
with expressing a conviction that the 
prospects of the province are very 
satisfactory. A large portion of the 
numerous pensions and jagheers are 
held on life-tenure, so that about 
thirty lakhs (£300,000) will lapse to 
the Government in a single generation, 
—the surveying of the province is 
drawing to a close, and the extraordin- 
ary expenditure on the present public 
works will likewise soon be at an end, 
From this great reduction in the ex- 
traordinary expenditure, combined 
with a net revenue of ten lakhs from 
the Canal, it has been calculated (it 
appears to us on fair grounds) that 
“within fifteen years the annexed 
territory will assuredly be yielding a 
net profit of fifty lakhs, or half a mil- 
lion sterling per annum.” * We do 
not think, however, nor do we desire, 
that the gain should assume this very 
papable form. New works of public 
improvement will be commenced as 
the present ones are completed; and 
the outlay upon these, necessarily 
preceding by some years any returns 
from them, and figuring on the debtor- 
side of the annual accounts, will con- 
tinue to hide from unreflecging eyes 
the increasing prosperity of the pro- 
vince. The Government, like a mu- 
nificent landlord, has begun to lay 
out a vast amount of capital on the 
national estate; let it proceed in its 
work,—for, with ordinary prudence, 
it cannot fail to reap an abundant 
return. 

Finally, let us glance at the condi- 
tion of the general population. And 
here we find that the Punjabees, as 
is natural, are thriving as well as 
their country. Not only has the land- 
tax been lightened, but all classes— 
the head-men of village-communities, 
the cultivators, and non-agricultural 
residents of villages alike—now know 
what to reckon upon, are protected 
from arbitrary exactions, and have 
their rights recorded. The working 
classes and day-labourers and arti- 
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sans are prospering beyond precedent, 
owing to the abundant employment 
furnished by the progress of canton- 
ments and gigantic public works. 
The mass of the poorer popvlation in 
cities are likewise better off than they 
ever were; while the miscellaneous 
classes, such as servants, are greatly 
benefiting from the cheapness of pro- 
visions. Among ‘the commercial 
classes prosperity is fluctuating (as it 
is ever doing more or less in all coun- 
tries), but is on the increase. The 
ornamental manufacturers, for in- 
stance, whose labours adorned the 
court and camp of Runjeet Singh, 
are out of fashion, and suffer accord- 
ingly ; but the great majority of the 
commercial classes are sharing in the 
general prosperity. The trading class, 
again, who carry on the traffic be- 
tween India and Central Asia (in va- 
lue at least half a million sterling), 
benefited by the new roads, are thriv- 
ing even beyond expectation. The 
great banking-firms that have con- 
nexions ramifying all over India, and 
have even correspondents in Europe, 
are rising still higher, and will soon 
realise the description of merchant- 
princes. “In short, while the rem- 
nants of a bygone aristocracy are 
passing from the scene, not with pre- 
cipitate ruin, but in a gradual and 
mitigated decline; on the other hand, 
the hardy yeoman, the strong-handed 
peasant, the thrifty trader, the enter- 
prising capitalist, are rising up in 
robust prosperity to be the durable 
and reliable bulwarks of the Power 
which protects and befriends them. 
Among all classes [the reign of anar- 
chy and arbitrary exaction being 
over] there is a greater regard for 
vested right, for ancestral property, 
for established principle. There is 
also an improved social morality; 
many barbarous customs are being 
eradicated ; and the position of the 
female sex is being secured and re- 
spected. Among all classes there is 
& thirst for knowledge and an admi- 
ration of practical science.”* The 
Board of Administration are very 
anxious that Government employ- 
ment should be shared by natives of 
the country, and expect that in the 
course of a few years numbers will 
become qualified: “in the mean- 
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time, by placing young Punjabees in 
subordinate posts, they hope that a 
body of men may become trained to 
the highest positions.”t The fluctu- 
ation of wealth among the mercantile 
classes has been regen: ae by a 
corresponding rise and decline of 
cities. Some, such as Wuzeerabad 
Jallundur, Loodiana, Buttala, and 
even Lahore to some extent, are fall- 
ing off; while others—such as Um- 
ritsur, Peshawur, Ferozepore, and 
Mooltan—maintain their status, or 
are rapidly growing in prosperity; 
and others yet—such as Sealkote, 
Jhelum, and Rawul-Pindee—are ris- 
ing up from villages to large towns, 
The aspect of the streets is less gay 
and brilliant than before; but the 
improvements in drainage, in pave- 
ments, in the laying out of bazaars, 
prove to the most ordinary observer 
that a new era of solid comfort and 
sanitary cleanliness has commenced. 

Such has been the history, and 
such the condition, of the Punjab un- 
der the rule of Lord Dalhousie. We 
have dwelt upon it with some mi- 
nuteness, because the Land of the 
Five Rivers is the largest province 
annexed in modern times to our In- 
dian empire,—the one which con- 
tained the most formidable elements 
of resistance to the conquerors,—and 
the one, too, which presented the 
finest field for the display of states- 
manship, whether in the departments 
of arms or industry. 

While superintending the manage- 
ment of this newly-won province, 
Lord Dalhousie had the cares of a 
vast empire on his hands; and hardl 
had he closed the war on the Chena 
and Jhelum, and commenced the or- 
ganization of the Punjab, than a new 
one became necessary on the distant 
banks of the Irrawaddy. Certain 
traders in the port of Rangoon had 
been subjected to gross outrage by 
the officers of the King of Ava, in 
direct violation of treaty. Holding 
to the wisdom of Lord Wellesley’s 
maxim, that an insult offered to 
the British flag at the mouth of 
the Ganges, should be resented as 
promptly and as fully as an in- 
sult offered at the mouth of the 
Thames, Lord Dalhousie resolved to 
exact reparation for violations of 
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treaty which had become systematic, 
and of which British traders now 
made formal complaint. The policy 
pursued towards us by the Burmese 
Court left the Governor-General no 
alternative. ‘Of all the Eastern na- 
tions with which the Government of 
India had to do, the Burmese were 
the most arrogant and overbearing. 
During the years since the treaty 
with them had been concluded, they 
had treated it with disregard, and 
had been allowed to disregard with 
impunity. They had been permitted 
to worry our envoys by petty annoy- 
ances from their court; and their 
insolence had even been tolerated, 
when at last they vexed our commer- 
cial agent at Rangoon into silent de- 
parture from their port. Inflated by 
such indirect concessions as those, 
the Burmans had assumedagain the 
tone they had used before the war of 
1825; and, on more than one occa- 
sion, they had threatened recom- 
mencement of hostilities against us, 
and always at the most untoward 
time. However contemptible the 
Burman race may seem to critics in 
Europe,” adds the Governor-General, 
“ they have ever been regarded in the 
East as formidable in the extreme. 
Only five-and-twenty years before, the 
news of their march towards Chitta- 
gong had raised a panic in the bazaars 
of Calcutta itself; and even in the 
late war a rumour of their supposed 
approach spread consternation in the 
British districts of Assam and Arra- 
can.”"* To continue to submit to 
deliberate wrongs from such a people, 
would have been a policy bootless 
and profitiless in the end, as well as 
fall of danger; for our Indian Go- 
vernment can never, consistently with 
its own safety, permit itself to stand 
for a single day in an attitude of in- 
feriority towards a native power, and 
least of all towards the Court of Ava. 
Every effort, indeed, was made to 
obtain reparation by friendly means 
—the reparation required being no 
more than compensation for the ac- 
tual loss incured; but every effort 
was vain. Lord Dalhousie, in his 
closing minute—a document which in 
terseness and manly simplicity re- 
minds one of the commentaries of 
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Owsar—thus briefly narrates the 
matter :—‘ Our demands were evad- 
ed, our officers were insulted. The 
warnings which we gave were treated 
with disregard ; and the period of 
grace which we allowed was employed 
by the Burmese in strengthening their 
fortifications, and in making every 
preparation for resistance. Therefore 
the Government of India despatched 
a powerful expedition to Pegu; and, 
within a few weeks, the whole of the 
coast of Burmah, with all its defences, 
was in our possession. Even then, 
the Government of India abstained 
from further operations for several 
months, in the hope that, profitin 
by experience, the King of Ava wall 
yet accede to our just demands. But 
our forbearance was fruitless. Ac- 
cordingly, in the end of 1852, the 
British troops took possession of the 
kingdom of Pegu; and the territory 
was retained, in order that the Go- 
vernment of India might hold from 
the Burman state both adequate 
compensation for past injury, end the 
best security against future danger.”t 
Formerly one of the most flourish- 
ing kingdoms of Farther India, Pegu 
had sadly declined from its old great- 
ness ere it came into possession of the 
British. In times not very ancient, 
it was the ruling power in the penin- 
sula, and its capital, Rangoon, con- 
tained a population of 150,000. But 
its conquesta century ago by the ruder 
Burmese race caused everything to 
retrograde. The population decreased, 
and marks of decay were plainly 
visible in. the pagodas, and other 
public places, when our troops ap- 
peared on the scene. The province 
occupies the whole delta of the Irra- 
waddy and Bassein rivers, and is in- 
tersected in all directions by their 
labyrinthine creeks. The summer 
inundations of the Irrawaddy do not 
appear to be so great as those of the 
Ganges, but the surrounding region is 
for the most part stillin a state of 
nature ; and vast forests of magnificent 
timber, covering the jungly flats, 
stretch out far as the eye can reach, 
The soil, alluvial every where, is amaz- 
ingly fertile; and though large tracts 
are wet and marshy, and in need of 
draining and protecting embank- 
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ments, still the appearance of the 
greater portion, and especiully the set- 
tled districts, abundantly testifies that 
even here the soil is thirsting, and pro- 
duction languishes for want of water. 
“The same landscape under English 
summer and English snow is not 
more different from itself than is a 
Burmese landscape under the April 
sun—with all things dead and dry, 
and with not a leaf in sight—from the 
saine in the month of August, when 
the richness of vegetation and foliage 
seems almost to surpass that of the 
Straits..* Water, artificially sup- 
plied, is the thing needed té main- 
tain the rich vegetation during the 
heats of summer; and we doubt not 
that Irrigation will soon be intro- 
duced into this new province, as it 
has already been in the Punjab, and 
with equally successful results. But 
everything cannot be done at once. 
Our Indian staff of engineers and sur- 
veyors, large and efficient as it is, can- 
not overtake the settlement and im- 
provement of all our new provinces 
simultaneously; and probably not 
until the more pressing requirements 
of Oude and the Punjab are completed 
will public works be commenced vi- 
gorously and on a large scale in Pegu. 
Still, already much has been done 
and is doing. The rivers and endless 
creeks of Pegu are its best highways, 
but the construction of others has not 
been neglected. A highway has been 
completed from Prome up the banks 
of the river to our strong frontier- 
station of Meeaday; and three great 
lines of road—ist from Rangoon to 
Prome; 2d from Rangoon, by Pegu, 
to Tounghoo; 3d from Martaban, by 
Sitang and Shoeygheen, to Tounghoo 
—have been surveyed. Lights, buoys, 
and pilots have been provided for the 
port of Rangoon; and Rangoon it- 
self resounds with the din of work- 
men, who are adding to it a “new 
town,” more healthily situated than 
the older portion. The new streets 
“are filling up rapidly, look busy and 
thriving, and already the population 
is estimated at 85,000: altogether 
Rangoon in a few years will be one 
of the pleasantest and most beautiful 
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stations in India."t The new 
of Dalhousie—deservedly named in 
compliment to its illustrious projec- 
tor—is beginning to rise amidst the 
forest of mangroves which surround 
it, and which of old covered the spot, 
and promises to have a brilliant des- 
tiny. It is situated at the mouth of 
the Bassein river; a lighthouse is 
projected for the dangerous Alquada 
reef, lying southward of Cape Ne- 
grais ; and close within the sheltering 
island of Negrais lies the new har- 
bour, provision for whose wants is 
being made with all possible expedi- 
tion. It was on this island of Ne- 
grais that the old British Factory 
stood, which was destroyed in 1759, 
and the whole English residents mas- 
sacred, by Alombra, the Burmese con- 
queror of Pegu, and founder of the 
existing dynasty of Ava. But, as it 
has been well remarked, “ ‘the whirli- 
gig of Time has brought its revenges.’ 
The kingdom of Pegu, which the 
rough hunter conquered, has 

from his house to the hands of that 
Power whose servants he treacher- 
ously slew; and the city that is ris- 
ing on the site of his crime has bor- 
rowed a name from the woody dells 
of Esk.” 

Only one public work have we 
space to speak of connected with Pega 
—and that is the great hill-road over 
the Yomah range, by the Tounghoop 
Pass, constructed for the purpose of 
obtaining direct military communi- 
cation by land between the new pro- 
vince and the Bengal Presidency. 
It was with great difficulty and la- 
bour that a hundred and fifty ele- 
phants had forced their way over 
these mountains and through the 
forest in 1852, to aid the operations of 
the army at Prome. “The natural 
obstacles were very great. The 
mountains were lofty, the forests 
dense, and the climate, for a large 
portion of the year, pestilential 
There was little water to be found; 
and no labour was except 
that of Burman vi disinclined 
to toil of any kind, and afraid to com- 
mit themselves to our service.”t 
Nevertheless, such was the energy and 





our new province, 


* See “ Letters from the Banks of the Irrawaddy,” in the Magazine for last May, 
Pp. 539, in which also will be found a graphic description of th 


¢ Minute by the Marquis of Dalhousie, 28th February, 1856, p. 83. 
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tact of the officers employed, that the 
undertaking was accomplished with 
a speed which outran even the live- 
liest hopes of the Governor-General. 
The range was surveyed in al! direc- 
tions, and a practicable line found; 
Burmese labourers were collected, 
trained to the peculiar work, induced 
to submit to organisation, and even 
roused to emulation and effectual in- 
dustry. And so rapid was the pro- 
gress of the work, that, despite the 
shortness of the working-season in 
the Yomah hills (only five months in 
the year,) though the road was not 
fairly commenced until the end of 
December 1853, in the spring of 
1855 the Arracan Battalion, with all 
its baggage and followers, marched 
over the road from Prome to the sea. 
Arrangements have been made for 
shelter and water along the line, but 
the route is not wholly opened yet 
for wheeled carriages. 

Although the results of our admi- 
nistration in Pegu have neither the 
brilliancy nor the interest which 
attach to those accomplished in the 
Punjab, they have been in all respects 


satisfactory. “In spite of the pecu- 


liar discouragement and heavy diffi- 
culties with which our officers have 
had to contend, complete tranquillity 
has long since been established; the 
people, lightly taxed, and well to do, 
are highly contented with our rule. 
Order and quiet prevail throughout 
the districts. Even in Tharrawaddy, 
which under the Burmese rule was 
the permanent refuge of rebellion 


.and crime, all outrage has ceased. 


The rivers, the great highways of the 
country, watched by an effective 
— are traversed in safety by all. 
rade is rapidly increasing. A new 
port (Dalhousie) has been founded for 
the new European trade which has 
at once sprung up. And, light as it is, 
the revenue has already exceeded the 
amount estimated as its probable 
measure, forit is expected that twenty- 
seven lakhs (£270,000) will be collect- 
ed this year. Population alone is 
wanting. When that deficiency shall 
have been supplied, the province of 
Pegu will equal Bengal in fertility, 
and will surpass it in every other 
respect.” * 
veral other provinces were added 


[Aug. 


to our Indian empire during the 
administration of Lord Dalhousie. 
Of these Nagpore, Sgttara, and 
Jhansie lapsed to the British Govern- 
ment in the absence of legal heirs; 
while, by a treaty concluded in 1853, 
we acquired also the province of 
Gerar and other districts from the 
Nizam, in payment of certain debts, 
and for the permanent maintenance 
of our Hyderabad contingent. By 
this latter acquisition we have se- 
cured the finest cotton-growing tracts 
in India. All these states were an- 
nexed peaceably, and without any 
difficulty. Although the districts 
ceded by the Nizam were covered 
with places of defence—the famous 
fortress of Gawilghur among the rest 
—and though they were garrisoned 
by Arabs or Rohillas, yet all were 
delivered over submissively and at 
once. Nagpore was transferred to 
our possession by a simple order. 
** Not one additional soldier was moved 
into the province. Our civil adminis- 
tration has been introduced into 
every district. Such portion of the 
army as was required has been em- 
bodied and disciplined in our pay, 
while the rest have been pensioned, 
or discharged with a handsome gra- 
tuity. Perfect contentment and quiet 
prevail. Beyond the palace walls 
not a murmur has been heard; and 
in no single instance throughout the 
districts has the public peace been 
disturbed.”t These four provinces 
thus acquired, and now annexed, yield 
together a revenue of £1,100,000,—of 
which sum half a million sterling 
accrues from the Hyderabad districts, 
and £410,000 from Nagpore. 

The annexation of Oude, the last 
of our Indian acquisitions, cannot be 
so briefly narrated. Although hardly 
a third of the territorial extent of 
the Punjab, it nearly equals it alike 
in population and in revenue. On 
the north-east it borders with Nepaul, 
on all other sides it is enclosed by the 
British territory. Hence our Indian 
Government has long been in contact 
with it, observing its affairs, and 
(sometinies a little too much) uphold- 
ing its government. The governmen- 
tal abuses, and prevalence of misrule in 
Onde, were of long standing. Bishop 
Heber, when making his famous epis- 
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copal tour, passed through Oude, and 
notes that ere entering it his military 
guard was largely increased, and 
that he found the peasants more 
universally armed than those in the 
adjoining Company’s territories. The 
account which he gives of the system 
of misrule and extortion which even 
then prevailed, readily explains the 
phenomenon. Of the exactions of the 
Government revenue-collectors he 
says, “ Three or four times more than 
the sums really due were often ex- 
torted by these locusts, who went 
down and encamped in different parts 
of the country, and, under various 
pretences, so devoured and worried 
the people that they were glad to get 
rid of them on any terms. Nay, 
sometimes when one Afimeen [reve- 
nue-collector] had made his bargain 
with the landowners and tenants, and 
received the greater part of the pay- 
ment in advance, a second would 
make his appearance with more re- 
cent powers (having outbid his pre- 
decessor), and begin assessing and 
collecting anew, telling the plundered 
villagers that they hud done wrong 
to pay before it was due, and that 
they must look to the first man for 
repayment of what they had been de- 
frauded of. ‘ All this was done,’ was 
said to me, ‘ and the King will neither 
see it nor hear it.’ It was not likely, 
however, tobe done long without re- 
sistance. Thestronger Zemindars built 
mud forts,—the poor Ryots planted 
bamboos and thorny jungle round 
their villages; every man that had 
not a sword sold his garment to pro- 
cure one, and they bade ,the king’s 
officers keep their distance. The sol- 
diers themselves were so ill-paid that 
it was difficult to keep them together, 
—and the king had no option be- 
tween either altering his system, or 
governing without taxes, or calling 
in British aid. That aid [which by ex- 
isting treaties was due] was demand- 
ed; and during the greater part of 
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Lord Hastings’ time this wretched 
country was pillaged under sanction 
of the British name, and under terror 
of Sepoy bayonets.”* Our Indian 
Government soon after took mea- 
sures to lessen this scandal; but the 
misrule continued, and as the Go- 
vernment was under British protec- 
tion, we could never wholly free our- 
selves from responsibility. In 1835, in 
consequence of the gross mismanage- 
ment prevailing, the Governor Gen- 
eral (the pacific Lord W. Bentinck) 
was authorised by the Home autho- 
rities to take possession of Oude. 
He deferred doing so;—but had 
Oude been annexed twenty years ago, 
it would have been better alike for 
the people and for our own credit. 
It was not until the 7th February 
of the present year that the edict of 
annexation went forth. It was al- 
most the last act of Lord Dalhousie, 
It is too recent to have yet produced 
many results, but those produced are 
eminently satisfactorily. The annexa- 
tion of the province has been & 
miracle of quietness. Despite the 
long prevalent and latterly universal 
anarchy, and the most disproportion- 
ately large army kept up by the king, 
the transference of power was accom- 
plished peaceably, and as yet without 
a drop of bloodshed.t Before the 
edict went forth, the Governor-Gene- 
eral had fully matured his plans and 
preparations. ‘A complete civil ad- 
ministration had been prepared, and 
the military force which it was in- 
tended to retain had been fully or- 
ganised, before negotiations were 
opened with the king. Officers had 
been named to every appointment ; 
and the best men that could be found 
available were selected from the civil 
and military services for the new 
offices.”t General Sir James Outram 
was the man whom Lord 
selected for the difficult task of 
annexing and conducting the admi- 
nistration of the new territory ; and 





* Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India from Calcutta to 
Bombay, 1824-5. By Bishop Heber. 2d edition. Vol. ii. pp. 82-84. 

Lord Dathousie’s Minute of 28th February, p. '. 

The last overland mail brings word that the Rajah of Toolseepore, a turbulent 
feudatory of Oude, seems disposed to behave to his new masters as he did to his 
old, and refuses to pay his taxes to the State. A military foree is about to be 
despatched against him, and he will speedily succumb ; but if he persists in his 


present attitade, it will entail that bloodshed which happily has 


avoidable. 
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he is doing his work with rare ability. 
The fine soldierly qualities and prac- 
tical tact of which, when a simple 
lieutenant in the Bombay Native in- 
fantry, he gave evidence thirty years 
ago io his management of the savage 
Bheels, have now ripened into acdmi- 
nistrative powers of a high order; 
and his rule in Oude promises to 
secure for him a brilliant name in the 
annals of our Indian adininistration. 
His varied experiences in other of 
our Indian provinces, and in so many 
native states, helped him greatly in 
his new work; and in a few months 
he has accomplished as much as most 
other men would have done in as 
many years. 

It was in Lucknow, the capital—a 
city with 300,000 inhabitants—that 
the opening and most obvious diffi- 
culties of his mission lay. The abo- 
lition of an Indian Court always tends 
to produce great dissatisfaction in 
the army that is to be superseded 
and the host of retainers who fall to 
be dismissed. We have seen how 
well and successfully these difficul- 
ties were overcome in the Punjab,— 
in Oude they were of a less furmid- 
able character, yet in some respects 
more delicate and troublesome. In 
Lucknow there was a class of 
hangers-on of the Oourt, numbering 
many thousands—all Mahommedans, 
and possessing considerable influence 
over the low Mussulman population 
of the city. Of this bund there was 
hardly one who had not a direct in- 
terest in the continuance of the sys- 
tem of corruption which had so long 
reigned triumphant in the country. 
They owed their fortunes (generally 
free grants of land in the provinces) 
to corrupt influence with the Crown 
arising frequently from the circum- 
stance that a sister, or other near 
female relative, was or had been 
‘@ special favourite in the Harem of 
his majesty Wajid Ali. If we add 
to this the fact, that the “ favourites” 
of the Harem might be counted by 
hundreds,—that there was hardly a 
week in which some addition was not 
made to this uxorious collection; and 
moreover, that not only did the one 
relative of the or present favou- 
rite find hi rewarded from the 


coffers of the State and by the spoli- 
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ation of other men, but the most dis- 
tant of his connections were in a lesser 
degree rendered independent for life, 
—it will be seen that these disre- 
purable hangers-on of a dissolute 
monarch formed a numerous body 
in the capital. The dissolute habits 
of this class, indeed, kept the ma- 
jority of them ever in difficulties ; but 
this only tended to make them more 
reckless and unruly,—and it was they 
who mainly kept the city in hot water, 
aud were always ready to raise a re- 
ligious war-cry against either Chris- 
tians or Hindoos. The Hindoos 
formed the bulk of the population of 
Oude, but the Mahommadans lorded it 
over them, and while the former had 
a priori, and before experiencing the 
benefits of our rule, no disinclination 
to pass under British sway, the 
latter were inveterately opposed to 
it. Bishop Heber tells us of a Brit- 
ish officer, of frank manners and 
well versed in. the native tongue, 
who, when riding through the country 
with an escort of Onde troopers, and 
freely conversing with them about the 
frightful misrule that prevailed, ask- 
ed them if they would not like, then, 
to be placed under British govern- 
ment ? Whereupon the Jemadar join- 
ing his hands, replied with great fer- 
vency, “ Miserable as we are, of all 
miseries keep us from that?” ‘ Why 
so?” said the officer; “are not our 
people far better governed ?” “ Yes,” 
was the answer, “ but the name of 
Oude and the honour of our nation 
would be at an end."* The Jema- 
dar was a Mahommedan, and the 
Bishop adds, “a Hindoo ryot might 
have answered differently.” In 
truth, there is a vast difference of 
feeling towards our rule between the 
Mahommedans and Hindoos of India. 
“With the single exception of the 
Seikhs, it is remarkable that the 
Hindoo races, whether converts to a 
foreign creed or professors of their 
ancestral faith, consider themselves 
as subjects by nature, and born to 
obedience. They are disposed to re- 
gard each successive dynasty with 
equal favour or equal indifference— 
whereas the pure Mussulman races, 
descendants of the Arab conquerors 
of Asia, retain much of the ferocity, 
bigotry, and independence of ancient 
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days. They look upon empire as 
their heritage, and consider them- 
selves as foreigners settled in the 
land for the purpose of ruling it. 
They hate every dynasty except their 
own, and regard the British as the 
worst because the most powerful of 
usurpers.”* 

So admirable has been General 
Outrain’s management that he has 
contrived to disperse this dissolute 
and turbulent class of hangers-on in 
the capital, without recourse to vio- 
lence, and Lucknow is happily rid of 
their presence. With the Oude army 
he has been equally successful. Such 
was the state of anarchy formerly pre- 
vailing in Oude that it needed an army 
of fifty or sixty thousand men to levy 
the taxes and maintain the royal pre- 
rogative. This was an enormous 
- force for so small a country, and went 
far to eat up the revenue; but what 
was worse, the soldiery were ill- 
trained and of the most lawless 
character,—every town and village 
used to swarm with them, and their 
insolence and oppression to the 
people were infamous. This over- 
grown ariny of ruffians has now been 
replaced by the little local army of 
Oude, consisting simply of cight re- 
giments of infantry, three regiments 
of cavalry, and three light field- 
batteries! Each of these eorps is 
officered by three gentlemen, selected 
by General Outram from the Com- 
pany’s service; the men were all 
picked from amongst the best to be 
found in the disbanded troops of the 
ex-King; and now that they find 
themselves under proper discipline 
and regularly paid, they are said to 
be as well behaved as any of the 
Sepoy regiments. 

The civil administration of the new 
province is likewise progressing fa- 
vourably, and the people are being 
freed from the immemorial abuses 
and exactions by which they have 
been ground down. An equitable 
scale of land-tax is already fully esta- 
blished throughout the country, and 
there is hardly a native collector who 
has not had his accounts overhauled 


by the British officers. “The great 
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difficulty we have to contend with,” 
saysa British officer commanding in a 
provincial district of Oude, “is to 
make the people believe that we are 
honest in our intentions, and that we 
are ordered to rule, not te plunder them. 
Hitherto the treatment they have re- 
ceived at the hands of those who go- 
verned them was much the same as 
sheep receive from the butcher who 
slaughters them. It was but the lean 
animals that were spared, and they 
only were saved until they had some 
flesh on their bones; The moment 
a man became rich he was considered 
fit for plunder.” Another officer, in 
the civil service, says:—“ The culti- 
vators thoughout Oude cannot un- 
derstand that we collect our revenue, 
and pay our officials by fixed rules; 
and that our Government officers have 
no individual interest whatever in the 
amount of taxation being large or 
small, They are constantly offering 
us bribes of some sort, either directly 
or indirectly, and seem surprised 
when told that we are forbidden to 
receive even the most paltry articles 
without paying full value for them.’’t 
This private testimony from men 
who have no interest in misrepresent- 
ing things, speaks -yolumes for the 
happy change accomplished by the 
introduction of British rule in Oude. 
Indeed, the introduction of orderly 
government of any kind could not 
fail to be a blessing to the people of 
the province; and, brought in con- 
tact with the equal-handed adminis- 
tration of the British, they feel and 


‘gratefully acknowledge that they 


have to deal with men whose aim is 
justice to all, instead of rapino and 
plunder, as was the case under their 
former rulers. The Hindoos gene- 
rally are delighted with the new 
order of things; for, under the Ma- 
hommedan dynasty of Oude, the 
treatment to which they were sub- 
jected was peculiarly harsh and 
oppressive. But all this is now 
changed. So long as a man does 
not break the law, perfect tolera- 
tion of creed and action is ecsta- 
blished, and property and person 
are alike protected. “Throughout 





* First Punjab Report, 
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the kingdom,” writes a native of the 
province, “there are now evident 
signs that mercantile enterprise is 
commencing a fresh life; and men 
are no longer afraid that to give signs 
of wealth will be only to invite the 
plunder of themselves and families 
by those who ought to protect them 
from harm.” 

With such auspices we cannot but 
anticipate a prosperous future for 
Oude. It is a country wonderfully 
rich in every product which should 
make a land wealthy. Under the 
arbitrary exactions of the Mahom- 
medan regime, the vast capabilities 
of the soil were hidden as much as 
possible by the cultivators; but such 
concealment is now being abandoned 
as alike unnecessary and unprofit- 
able, and the amount of production 
bids fair to be largely augmented. “1 
have no hesitation in saying,” writes 
the native Oudian above quoted, 
“from my own observations in the 
districts during a recent tour, that 
more than twice the amount of grain 


will this. year be sown over and above~ 


what has been laid down in previous 
seasons. Of my own lands, I hope 
in two years from this to have 
double the measurement under culti- 
vation that I have hitherto had,— 
for, until now, to do full justice to 
any estate would have been utter 
madness.” To give ampler scope 


and outlet for this increased produc- 
tion, as well as to promote the gene- 
ral well-being of the new province, 
General Outram is everywhere caus- 
ing surveys to be made, and roads to 
be planned; so that, ere long, one of 
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the most prolific wheat-countries in 
the world will be put in communica- 
tion with the great river-transit, 
which will float the produce down 
the Ganges to Calcutta, and also, 
within another year, to within a few 
miles of the railway, which by that 
time will probably have reached 
Cawnpore from the Presidency. 

Here we conclude,—for the scope 
of our present purpose is attained. 
Such has been the nature, magni- 
tude, and success of the administra- 
tive operations of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie in the new provinces 
annexed during his rule to our 
dominions in the East. He appears 
to possess the rare faculty of knowing 
men, and chose his agents well; but 
the impress of his own. mind, the 
action of his own hand, were dis- 
cernible everywhere, and himself was . 
“ the living soul of all.” Ina future 
article we shall widen the field of 
observation, and pass in review the 
general policy of our Indian Govern- 
ment, and condition of the empire, 
in the departments alike of war, in- 
dustry, and finance. Meanwhile we 
cannot close this part of our sub- 
ject without a renewed expression of 
admiration for the splendid talents 
of the noble Scotchman under whose 
administration the triumphs we have 
been recounting were achieved,—and 
who, whether as regards his genius 
for ruling, or the spirit which led him 
to sacrifice health and risk life itself 
in the noble ambition to rule aright, 
has left an example which all ages 
will admire, but few in any age will 
be able to imitate. 








